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INTRODUCTIOK 



§ 1. SCOPE AND LITERATURE. 

In the fulness of time the Christian religion sprang out of 
Judaism ; as a fact, indeed, of divine revelation, but also in- 
separably joined by innumerable threads with the previous 
thousand years of Israel's history. No incident in the gospel 
story, no word in the preaching of Jesus Christ, is intelligible 
apart from its setting in Jewish history, and without a clear 
understanding of that world of thought - distinction of the 
Jewish people. 

Thus it becomes the bounden duty of Christian theologians 
to examine into and describe that realm of thought and 
history in which the universal religion of Christ grew up. 
Nor is it enough to know simply that older literature which 
has been collected together in the canon of the Old Testament 
On the contrary, the gospel of Jesus Christ is much more 
closely connected with its immediately contemporary sur- 
roundings, and the tendencies of thought prevailing in that 
particular age. The recognition of this has ali-eady led many 
investigators to devote special attention to the History of 
the Times of Jesus Christ, Besides such scholars as have 
continued the history of Israel in a comprehensive manner 
down to the period of Christ and His apostles, Schneckenburger 
and Hausrath, in particular, have treated separately of that 
era under the title, History of New Testament Times. The 
present work, too, in its first edition, was published under 
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that designation. Though the name is now abandoned on 
account of its indefiniteness, the purpose and scope of 
the work remain practically the sama The task, however, 
which we set before us is more limited than that proposed 
by Schneckeuburger and Hausrath. While Schneckenburger 
undertakes to describe the condition of the Jewish and 
Gentile world in the times of Christ, and Hausrath even adds 
to that the history of primitive Christianity, we shall here 
attempt to set forth only the History of the Jewish People in 
the Times of Jesus Christ, for this alone in the strict and 
proper sense constitutes the presupposition of the earliest 
history of Christianity. 

The predominance of Pharisaism is that which most dis- 
tinctly characterized this period. The legalistic tendency 
inaugurated by Ezra had now assumed dimensions far beyond 
anything contemplated by its originator. No longer did it 
sufiSce to insist upon obedience to the commandments of the 
scripture Thora. These divine precepts were broken down 
into an innumerable series of minute and vexatious particu- 
lars, the observance of which was enforced as a sacred duty, 
and even made a condition of salvation. And this exagger- 
ated legalism had obtained such an absolute ascendency over 
the minds of the people, that all other tendencies were put 
entirely in the background. 

This Pharisaic tendency had its origin in conflicts of the 
Maccabean age. During the course of those national struggles 
the legalistic party not only obtained the victory over those 
favourably inclined toward Greek learning and customs, but 
also secured the entire confidence of the people, so that they 
were encouraged to put forth claims of the most extravagant 
and immoderate description. The scribes were now the 
rulers of the people. No other intellectual or political force 
was sufficiently strong to counteract their influence in any 
appreciable degree. — The battles of the Maccabean age, how- 
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ever, were also epoch-making in the political history of the 
'Jews. By them was the foundation laid for the construction 
of an independent Jewish commonwealth, and for its emanci- 
pation from the dominion of the Seleucidae. This deliverance 
was wholly effected in consequence of the Syrian empire. 
Judea became an independent state under native princes, and 
continued in this position until conquered by the Komans. — 
On the ground, therefore, of spiritual development and political 
history, we are justified in beginning our exposition with the 
history of the Maccabean age. 

In determining also the point at which we should close 
our investigations, a glance at the spiritual as well as the 
political history will lead to the same result. Political 
independence was in some measure preserved under the 
domination of the Bomana In place of the priestly dynasty 
of the Maccabees, the new order of the Herodians made its 
appearance. After this line of rulers had been set aside by 
the Bomans, Palestine was for a long period governed by a 
series of imperial procurators. But even under them there 
was still a native aristocratic senate, the so-called Sanhedrim, 
which exercised most of the functions of government It 
was not until the time of Nero and Vespasian that all political 
independence was taken from the Jewish people in conse- 
quence of the great revolt which they had endeavoured to 
cany out. The complete abolition of all Jewish national 
freedom was fincdly effected on the suppression of the out- 
break under Hadrian. — And just as the concluding of our 
inquiry with the age of Hadrian recommends itself on out- 
ward or political grounds, so also it will be found to 
correspond to the course of the spiritual development of the 
people. For it was just during the reign of Hadrian that 
the Jewish scholars for the first time committed to writing 
the hitherto only really communicated traditional law, and in 
this way laid the foundation of the Talmudical code. With 
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the age of Hadrian, therefore, a new . epoch begins also for 
the intellectual and spiritoal development of the people, the 
TalmudiCy in which no longer the Thora of MoseSy bat the 
Talmud, forms the basis of all juristic discussion. All the 
same, this, too, is the period in which Pharisaism, in conse- 
quence of the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, be- 
comes a purely spiritual and moral power, without, however, 
thereby Ipsing, but rather gaining in its influence over the 
people. . For -with the overthrow of the temple the Sadducean 
priesthood was also set aside, and in the Dispersion the lax 
and inconsistent Hellenistic Judaism could not permanently 
maintain itself over against the strict and consiBtent Judaism 
of the Pharisees. 

The state of the sources of information at our disposal 
makes it impossible for us to follow step by step the inner 
development of the people in connection with each particular 
institution that comes under consideration. We are therefore 
under the necessity of appending to the outline of the 
political history a description of the inner condition of the 
people in a separate division. The political history falls into 
two main periods: the period of independence, and the 
period of the Boman domination. In reference to the internal 
conditions, the following points should be kept prominently 
in mind. 

We shall have to describe, first of all, the general character 
of the culture prevailing throughout Palestine, with a par- 
ticularly careful account of the spread of Hellenism on the 
confines of the Jewish territory and within that territory 
itself (§ 22). Then, as supplementaiy to the political history, 
the church constitution of the Gentile communities of Pales- 
tine as well as of the Jewish people must be explained, 
which belongs to the inner or spiritual hiBtoiy, inasmuch 
as it brings into consideration the self-administration of the 
communities in contradistinction to the political schemes 
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and undertakings of the whole land. The exposition of the 
Jewish communal constitution gives the opportunity also 
to add the history of the Sanhedrim and of the Jewish high 
priest (§ 23). The two chief factors in the internal develop- 
ment, however, ai*e, on the one hand, the priesthood and the 
temple services (§ 24), and, on the other hand, the institution 
of Scribism (§ 25). Inasmuch as the priests occupying 
prominent and official positions during the Greek era were 
more absorbed by worldly and political than by religious 
interests, those who were still zealous for the law now formed 
themselves into an opposition party under the leadership ol 
the scribes. The party of the Sadducees grouped themselves 
around the official priests, while around the scribes gathered 
the party of the Pharisees (§ 26). The erection of schools 
and synagogues served to preserve and spread the knowledge 
of the law among all classes of the people (§ 27). In order 
to give a general view of the results to which the efforts of 
the scribes and Pharisees led, we have sought in another 
section to describe life under the law (§ 28). Zeal for the 
law, however, has its nerve-centre in the Messianic hope. 
For the gracious reward of God, which one regards himself 
as being made worthy of receiving by a life in accordance 
with the law, is thought of pre-eminently as one that lies 
in the future and is heavenly (§ 29). Zeal for the law and 
the Messianic hope are therefore the two centres around 
which the life of the Israelite moves. Then, after the 
exposition of the inner conditions of the everyday Palestinian 
Judaism in its main features has been concluded by a 
description of those two powerful tendencies just mentioned, 
it remains for us to glance at the Jewish monastic institution 
of the Essenes (§ 30), and at the much more influential, and 
even for the early history of Christianity much more iuipor* 
tant, Judaism of the Dispersion (§ 31). Finally, we have 
to show from what remains of the Jewish literature of our 
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peiiod :how, in spite of the piedomiaanoe ot Eharisaism, t|he 
intellecta^l interests and spiritnal straggles of Judaism spread 
out in .various directiona This is seen even in the Pales- 
tinian literature .(§ 32), but in a still higher d^iee in the 
HeUenistic literature (§ 33) ; and last of all, though really 
belonging to this group just named, the Jewish pjbilosopher 
Philo, on account of his very peculiar importance, msy have 
his writings and his speculation treated of in a. distinct section 
<§34)l 
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Contributions to the Jewish history of our period will 
be found in the following Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and 
Magazines : — 

Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its antiquities, biography, 
geography, and natural history. 3 vols. London 1860-1863. The 
American edition, New York 1871, in 4 vols., by Hackett & Abbot, 
is considerably enlarged and improved. 

Fairbairn, Imperial Bible Dictionary, historical, biographical, geographi- 
cal, and doctrinal. 2 vols. London 1864-1866. 

KiTTO, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 3rd ed., re-edited and recast by 
Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander. 3 vols. London 1869-1876. 

Schaff-Herzoo, a Religious Encyclopaedia ; or Dictionary of biblical, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical theology. 3 vols. Edinburgh 
1884. A condensed reproduction of the great work of Herzog, Plitt, 
and Hauck, in 18 vols. Leipzig 1877-1888. 

M'Clintock and Strong, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Theology and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. New York 1866 fT. 

RiEHM, Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums filr gebildete 
Bibelleser. 2 vols. 1874-1884. 

Winer, Biblisches Realworterbuch. 2 vols. 3rd ed. Leipzig 1847-1848. 

ScHENKEL, Bibel - Lexikon. Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch fur 
Oeistliche und Gemeindeglieder. 5 vols. Leipzig 1869-1875. 

Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud. Division I. 
Biblical Articles, 1870. Division II. Talniudical Articles, 1883. 

The Jewish Quarterly, edited by Abrahams and Montefiore, London ; 
begun in 1888, ** devoted to the interests of Jewish literature and 
theology, history and religion.** 
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W188ER8OHAYTLICHI ZmscHRUT Fta j6di8CHB Thioloois, edited hf 

Geiger. 6 vols. 1835-1848. 
Dkb Oribiit, Berichte, Studien und Kritiken fur jiidiache Qescbichte 

and literttar. Together with ** LiteraturbUtt dee Orients," edited 

by Funt 12 vols. 1840-1851. 

ZXITSCHRXFT F€B DIK RXUOldSEN InTERKSSEN DBS JUDEHTHUICS, edited hj 

FzankeL 3 vols. 1844-1848. 

MOSATSSOHRin FUR GbSCSICHTX UVD WiaaBHaCHAlT DBS JUDBHTHUMS^ 

edited from 1851 to 1868 by Fimnkel ; from 1889 by QntL 
JOdibohx Zbrschrift fOb W1S8BX8CHAFT UKD Lbbbn, edited by Qeiger. 

11 vols. 1862-1875. 
JahbbOohbb fOb JtypiacHB Qbschichtb ukd LirBBATUB, edited by 

Briill, voL i 1874» vol iL 1876, vol. iii. 1877, voL iv. 1879, vols. v. 

and vi 1883, vol viL 1885, vol. viiL 1887. 
MA0A2nr iOb dib WissBNacHAfr dbs Judbmthubs, edited by Berliner 

and Hoffmann, beginning in 1876. 
Bbvub DBS £tudb8 juitbs, Quarterly publication of the SodMda Audn 

juives. Paris 1880 si|<|. 
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Br way of supplement to the literature given in § 1, we 
mention here the more important works under those depart- 
ments which may be regarded as auxiliary to that branch of 
study now before us. To this class belong the following :— I. 
Biblical and Jewish Antiquities or Archaeology, which has 
to describe the religious and civil institutions, manners, and 
customs of the Jewish people. II. The Geography of Pales- 
tine. III. Jewish Chronology. IV. Jewish Numismatics. 
V. Jewish Inscriptions. The Geography and Chronology 
alford us the framework, not to speak of space and time, in 
which the history with which we are concerned is contained ; 
the Numismatics and Inscriptions afford the original docu- 
mentary materials. 

i<.— Jewish Archaeologi: 

A rich collection of older monographs on Biblical and 
Jewish Archaeology was made by Ugolini in his Thesaunis 
arUiquitatum sacrum, in 34 folio vols., Venice 1744-1769. 
The shorter handbooks treat for the most part either of the 
whole range of " Antiquities," or of particular departments, 
such as the religious worship of the civil law and constitu- 
tion. The material of Archaeology is also dealt with in the 
various Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. Finally, 
expositions of Jewish institutions and usages in post-Talmudic 
times afford supplementary details. 

A very complete list of the older literature is given by Meusel, Bihlio- 
theca hittoricay L 2. 118-207. Lists of the more recent litArature are 

IS 
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given in Winer, Handbuck dtr iknL LUeraiur^ L 133 £ ; BdetKhi in 
Herzog'8 RMl^SneydopaediU, 8 AnfL L 606 fl 

Km., Manual of Biblical Archaeology. 8 toU. Edinburgh 1687-1888b 

EwALD, The Antiquities of IsraeL London 1876. 

Jahk, Biblical Antiquities. 3rded. Oxford 1836. 

MiCHAXLiSi Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 4 vols. London 1814. 

Reland, Antiquitates sacrae veterum Hebraeorum. Utrecht 1706, Jena 
1713. — Notas adj. £b. Bau, Herbom 1743^ — A. Blado Ugolino 
amplissimo commentario lUiistFatae, in Ugolini Ths$, t ii 1744: — 
Edited, with the notes by Ban and Ugolini, by Vogd. Halle 
1769. 

Ikbv, Antiquitates hebr. eeenndnm triplieem Jndaeomm statom, ecded- 
asticum politicum et oeconomicum. Bremen 1730. 

WksHKEB, Antiquitates Ebraeorum de Israelittcae gentb origine, iatii^ 
rebus sacris civilibus et domesticis. 2 vols. CR>ttingen 1743. 

Cabpzov, Apparatbs historioo-criticus antiquitatniti safiH eodicis. Frank- 
fort 1748. Properly a repHnt of an olderwork : Goodwin*s ** Aaron 
and Moses " of 1616, but'with notes which in extent and importance 
£ir exceed the original text 

Db Wbttb, Lehrbuch der hebrSisch-jiidischen Arehaologie nebst einem 
Grundriss der hebriusch-judiBchen Geschichte, new ed. by Babiger. 
Leipzig 1864. 

SaalschGtz, Das Mosaische Becht, nebet den TervoUstfindigenden Tal- 
mudisch-Babbinischen Bestimmungen. 2nd ed. 2 toIil Berlin 
1853. — Also by same author, Archaeologie der Hebraer. 2 vols, 
Konigsbeig 1855-1856. 

ScHOLZ, Die heiligen Alterihiimer des Volkes IsraeL In 2 parts. 
Begensburg 1868. 

Hakebsro, Die religioeen Alterthumer der BibeL Munich 1869. 

ScHBGO, Biblische Archaeologie, edited by Wirthm^er. Freiburg 1887. 

BoDENSOHATZ, Kiichliche Yeriassung der heutigen Juden, sonderlich 
derer in Deutschland. 4yo1bl 1748-1749. 

SchbOdbr, Satzungen und Qebiauche des talmudisch-rabbiniachen Juden- 
thums. Bremen 1851. 



B. — Geographt. 

The exploration of the Holy Land has been oondncted 
during the present century with such energy that it ia diffi- 
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cult out of the enormous literature to select the works that 
are most important. We distinguish among these two classes 
— 1. Comprehensive treatises by authors who have not been 
themselves upon the scene, but who work up the materials 
brought them ; and 2. The researches carried on in the land 
itself. Under the former category there are two great works 
which stand out from all the rest in the rich abundance of 
their materials, Reland presenting the older material, and 
Eitter the more recent. These two works will long be in- 
dispensable to the student. A convenient handbook is that 
of Raumer, of which, however, we have no more recent 
edition than that of 1860. Among treatises that embody 
original research, mention should be made, first of all, of the 
American Eobinson's epoch-making work, which furnished a 
profusion of new and important facts. Still more completely 
and systematically has the French scholar Gudrin explored and 
described the whole of the country west of the Jordan from 
place to place. Both of these writers, along with a com- 
munication of the results of their research, give a very full 
account of the historical associations. The ifemoirs, which 
accontpany by way of explanation the large English map, deal 
simply with the Palestine of the present day. The topography 
of Jerusalem forms a science by itself. — Two magazines, an 
English and a German, are devoted to the recording of the 
more recent discoveries. — Among historical atlases which 
show clearly the political history from step to step, that 
of Menke is to be specially recommended. In the depart- 
ment of map-drawing, all earlier productions have been put 
in the shade by the great English map, in twenty-six sheets, 
produced on the spot by the Palestine Exploration Society 
during the years 1872-1877, according to exact topographical 
measurement of the country west of the Jordaa The English 
have also supplied the best groundwork for a topography of 
Jerusalem. In the years 1864-1865 Sir Charles Wilson 
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made a topographical sarvey of Jerusalem, and in the years 
1867-1870 the Engliah^ Palestine Exploration Society con- 
ducted the most thorough excavations and measurements on 
the site t>f the temple, to which the labours of the Qermans 
could only contribute some further details. 

A complete list of the older Palestinian literatoie is to be found 
in Meusely BiUwtheca higtoriea^ L 2. 70-118. A good surrey of that 
literatare down to 1840 is given in Bobinson, BMieal Rumxku m 
PalutifUy iiL, Appendix A, pp. 1-S8. — An oppreggyely complete list 
of Palestinian literatare is given in Tobler, BikHograpkiaL geograpkioa 
Palautinaef Leipzig 1867. A yet fuller catalogue of the earlier 
travellers* accounts down to the tenth oentniy alter Christ than is 
given there, may be found in Tobler's BibUof^pkia gtograp h ioa 
PalauUnae ab anno COCXXXIII. utqus ad antitoii, M. Dretdae, 1876 
(reprinted as a separate monograph from Petzholdt^s Neue Anwngerfir 
BihUographie und BiUiothAwii9gn9chafty 1875). — Continuations of and 
additions to Tobler's work have been made by Ph. Wolff in the 
JahHmefur far deuixhe Theologie, 1868 and 187S ; Bohricht and 
Meisner, Deutsche Pilgerreiaen nach dem heiligen Landei Berlin 
1880, pp. 641>648 ; and Socin and Jacob in their yearly summaries 
and reviews, in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Bd. 
i-iz., by Socin ; later volumes by Jacob. — A sketch and review of 
the literature is aloo given by F. W. Schultc, in article <* Plalastina,* 
in Henog, Beat-EncycUipaedU, 2 AufL Bd. xL (1883) pp. 800-W4 

1. Tnaiiam pramUing BtguUs. 

Bblakd, Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus iUustrata. Utrecht 1714. 

BiTTKR, The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. 4 vol& Edin. 1866. This is a translation of portions of IHb 
Erdkunde tm VerhdUnin mw Natur und wur OtatkiekU du Mtntdun^ 
2nd ed., greatly enlarged and partly rewritten. Parts xiv^.-xviL 
Berlin 1848-1855. Of this work Pkrt xiv. (1848) treats of the 
Sinai Peninsula ; xv. 1 (1850), of the Great Depression of the Jordan 
Valley, the Course and the Begion of the Jordan; xv. 2 (1851^ of the 
country west of the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Perea) ; xvL (1852^ of 
Judea, Samaria, Gkililee ; xviL 1 (1854X of Phoenicia, Lebanon, and 
the mountain lands of Northern Syria ; xvL 2 (1855^ the Course of 
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the Oiontes in the flat country of Northern Syria with the Amanua 

Range. 
FoRTBB, Holy Land, Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, Syrian 

Deserts, Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra ; with Maps and Plans. In 

Murray's Handbook Series. 
Soon, TraTeller^s Handbook to Palestine and Syria. In Baedeker's Series. 

London 1876. 
HsNDSBfiON, Handbook on Palestine. Edin. [1886]. 
Rauiobb, Palastina. 4th ed. Leipzig 1860. 
QuAinxr, Judaa und die Nachbarschaft ira Jahrhundert vor und nach der 

Qeburt ChristL Qiitersloh 1873.— Short, but independent 
BoKTTQXB, Topogiaphisch - historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften dcs 

Josephus. Leipzig 1879.^Coilects all the material out of Josephus. 
NsuBAUiB, La geographic du Talmud. Paris 1868.— Gathers together 

material from rabbinical literature, but by no means in a complete 

or thorough way. 
In the Dictionaries of Smith, Fairbairn, Kitto, M'Clintock and Stronp;, 

Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, place-names occurring in the Bible are 

dealt with. 



2. Records of Original Research. 

m 

Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea. A journal of travels in the year 1838 by £. Bobineon and 
K Smith, undertaken in reference to biblical geography. 3 vols. 
London 1841. Also : Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 
adjacent Regions. A journal of travels in the year 1852 by E. 
Robinson, £. Smith, and others. Dra\\*n up from the original diaries, 
with historical illustrations by E. Robinson. London 1856. Physical 
Oeography of the Holy Land. London 1865. 

Stanlkt, Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their History. London 
1856. 

Wilson, Lands of the Bible visited and described in an extensive journey 
undertaken with special reference to the promotion of biblical research. 
2 vols. Edin. 1847. 

Van db Vkldb, Journey through Sinai and Palestine. 2 vols. £d in. 1 854. 

Van Lennep, Bible Lands and Customs. 2 vols. London 1875. 

Thoiison, The Land and the Book ; or, biblical illustrations drawn from 
the manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Holy Land. 
London 1859. 
DIV. I. VOL. I. >;, ..■'...:... B 

/V.I . • 
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Thb Suxtst or WnzsBV PALnxmL This is tbe genoal title of the 
work, the eerenl portioiis of which hare the following ^edil titles : 
Spedal Fkpeis on topogr^hy, acdiecologj, mannen and coatoiM, 
ft fi^^ eontribvited hj WikoD, Wenen, Gondei^ Kitchener, Fdmer, 
^ Oeoige Smith, GieTille-Gherter, dermont-Gauieaa, etc Loadon 
' 188L — Acalne and EngUah Name Idstii collected bj Oonder and 
Kitchener, tianiliterated and explained by FSslmer. London 1881.— 
Memoiri of the topograph j, ofogn^h j, hydrograph jr, and archaeo- 
logy, by Conder and Kitchener. 3 tqIil London. 1881-1883L — 
JeroMkm, by Warren and Cooder. London 1884. — The Fauna 
and Flora of Fdestine, by Trietrun. London 1884.— All together 
in 7 Tola, with the large map refcmd to below and the laigo plana 
of excsfationa in Jenudem. See two pepers in the Expontor, one 
by Sodn criticixing the wock of the Kngliiih Explontion Socie^ 
(Expot., third eeriei, toL iL ppu S41-262X the other a defence by 
Ckmder (Expos., third teriei^ vd. iiL pp. 321-335X 

CosDCB, Tent Work in Fslestine. PnUished by Fkleitine Explontion 
Fmid Oommittffi. 8 Tdk London 1878. 

TuBiaAii; Topography of the Holy Land. London 1876L 

TBXEiAwnr SauHDXBfl, An Introduction to the Survey of Western 
Palestine : its waterways^ plains, and hlghlalld^ London 188L 

'Mmwn.r^ A rsooid of tntTeb and obserrations in the countries of Moab, 
Gilesd, and Bashan during 1876-1877. New York 1881. 

ToBLD, Bethlehem in Pslastina. 1849.--Golgotha : seine Kirchen und 
Klaster. 185L— Die Siloahquelle und der Oelbefg. 1858.— Denk- 
UitterausJerusslem. 1863L—ZweiRieherTopographieiron Jerusalem 
undsetnenUmgebungen. 8Toli. 1863-1854. — ^DritteWanderungnach 
FdastinaimJshre. 1857. BittdurchPhili8taa,FusneisenimQebii|^ 
Judaas und Nachlese in Jerusslcm. 1850. Nazareth in Pslsstina 
1868. 

Skpp, Jerusslem und das heiligs Land; Pilgerbuch nach Fklastina, 
Syrian und Aegypten. 8 vols. 8nd ed. Sehaflfhausen 1873-1878. 

Dn Saulot, Voyage en Tern Saints. 8 toIp.. Paris 1885. Jeruaalem. 
Tuu 1888.— On earlier works of De Saulcy, see Tobler, Biblio- 
grsphia geographica, p. 180 f. 

Guiuv, Description gdographique^ historique et arehtelogique de la 
Palestine. LJnd^ 3 vols. Pkris 1888-1809. ILSamarie. 8 vols. 
1874-1875. IIL Gallic 8 toIl Paris 1880.— The volume 
on JeruBalem has not yet appeared. 
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3. Topography of Jerusalem. 

Topographical descriptions of Jerusalem are given in the books above 
mentioned of Ritter, Raumer, Robinson, Socin, de Saulcy, Sepp, 
and Toblcr. 

In addition to these we may name the Monographs of Olshausen, Schultz, 
Krafft) etc Williams, Tlie Holy City. London 1845. 2nd ed. 
1849. Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem. London 1855. Besakt and 
Palmer, Jerusalem, the city of Herod and Salad in. London 1671. 
Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. Edinburgh 1876. Appendix : Topography of Jerusalem, 
pp. 256-308. Also various essays in the Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereims by Schick (vol. i. 15-23), Alten (i. 61-100, 
ii. 18-47, 189-200, iii. 116-176X Klaiber (iii. 189-213, iv. 18-56, 
xi. 1-37X and Spiess (xL 46--59) ; and of these Klaiber makes contri- 
butions of special value. 

Materials for the topography, especially in reference to the site of the 
Temple, are given in the reports of the Excavations and Researches 
of the English Society. A good general sketch will be found in : 
Wilson and Warren, The Recovery of Jerusalem, edited by Morrison, 
London 1871 ; and Our Work in Palestine, being an account of the 
different expeditions sent out to the Holy Land by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund since 1865. London 1877. Warren, Under- 
ground Jerusalem. London 1876. Schick, Beit el Makdas oder der 
alte Tempelplatz zu Jerusalem wie er jetzt ist. Jerusalem 1887. 

4. Atlases, Charts^ and Plans, 

Smith and Grove, Atlas of Ancient Geography, biblical and classiail, 
intended to illustrate Smith's Classical Dictionaries, and especially 
the Dictionary of the Bible. London 1875 (43 maps). 

Menrb, Bibelatlaa in acht Bliittem. Gotha 186a 

Kiepert, Bibelatlas. Berlin 1847. 3rd ed. 1854. . ; 

OoRT, Atlas voor bijbelsche en kerkelijke geschiedenis. Groningen 
1884. 

Van de Velde, Map of the Holy Land, with memoir to accompany it. 
London 1858. — The best nxap before tluit of the English Society had 
appeared. 

Map op Western Palestine, in 26 sheets, from surveys conducted for 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund by Conder and 
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Kitchener daring tbe yean 1872-1877. PhotozincogTaphed for the 
Committee at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. London 
> 1880. — ^This map is of the highest value, hut the printing is not so 
>clear as could be wished. The scale is 1 inch to the mile. — 
Another smaller edition on the scale of } of an inch to a mile has 
been issued under a similar title. London 1881. — This map^ in 6 
sheets, is most suitable for ordinary use. Li clearness of printing 4t 
is iar behind that of Van de Yelde. 

Wilson, Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem during 1864-1865.— This plan 
of the Jerusalem of to-day in respect of accuracy and exactness 
supersedes all earlier attempts. 

Warbxk, Plans, Elevations, Sections, etc., showing the results of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, 1867-1870, executed for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fimd by Warren. London 1884. — Con- 
tains fifty plans on a large scale, with the most minute details on the 
topography of the Temple site. 

6. JiramoZt. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement — Issued since 1869. 
Z^itschrift des deutschen Palastina - Vereins, edited by the Committee 

carrying on the work under the direction of Hermann Outhe. — 

Issued since 1878. 

C. — Chronology. 

The various methods of time-reckoning among all nations 
and in all ages have been collected and set forth by Ideler 
in his Handbook, which, notwithstanding the great amount of 
research since his day, has not yet been antiquated. For 
Soman chronology the Fasti consulares form unquestionably 
the most reliable source of information. — Chronological sur- 
veys of Hellenistic and Soman history, with references to the 
original sources, will be found in the works of Clinton, Fisher^ 
and others. 

Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie. 

2 vols. Berlin 1825-1826. Lehrbuch der Chronologie. Berlin 

1831. 
GuMPACH, HiiUsbuch der rechncnden Chronologic. 1853. 
MouMSEK, Die romische Chronologie bis auf Qiaar. 2 Aufl. Berlin 1859. 
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MARQaARDT, Bomiscbe Staatsverwaltung, Bd. iii. (2 Aufl. bes. von 
Wissowa 1885), pp. 281-298, 567 ff. — An excellent summary account 
of the Boman Calendar. 

Matzat, Bomiflcbe Chronclogie. 2 vols. Berlin 1883-1884. 

MOUiBBy art. ''Aera," in Paul/s Real-Encyclop. der class. Altcrtbums- 
viflsenachafti i. 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 404-422. 

BouGBST, H^m^logie. Paris 1868. 

On the Jewish Calendar, see Appendix iii. at the end of vol. it. 

Fasti consolares ab a.u.c. CCXLV. ad A.n.G. DCCLXVI. qui supcrsunt 
inter se coUati cura Th. Mommseni (Corp. Inscr. Lat. t i. pp. 481-552). 

Klein, Fasti oonsulares inde a Cacsaris nece usque ad imperium Dio- 
cletianL Lips. 1881. 

CLlNTOir, Fasti Hellenici : The civil and literary chronology of Greece 

and Borne, voL iii. From the CXXIV^ Olympiad to the death of 

Angustns. Oxford 1830. 2nd ed. 1851. 
Clinton, Fasti Romani : the civil and literary chronology of Rome 

and Constantinople from the death of Augustus to the death of 

Justin II. 2 vols. Oxford 1845-1850. 
Fischer, Romische Zeittafcln von Roms Griindung bis auf Augustus* Tod. 

Altona 1846. 
Peteb, Zeittafeln der romischen Greschichte zum Handgebrauch. 4 Aufl. 

Halle 1867. — ^Considerably shorter than Fischer. 
ZuHFT, Annales veterum regnorum et populorum imprimis Romanorum. 

ed. 3. Berol. 1862. — A summary sketch without quotation of autho- 
rities. 
Knaakb, Wie rechnet Josephus die Jab re der romischen Kaiser ? (Zeit- 

schrift fiir luth. Theol. 1871, pp. 224-247). 
WiESELEB, Ueber die Regierungsjahre der romischen Kaiser nach Josephus 

(Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. 1872, pp. 55-63). 
Setffabth, Chronologie der romischen Kaiser von Cdsar bis Titus in 

Bezug auf das Neue Testament (Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theol. 1873, pp. 

60-76). 

On BibliccU Chronology. 

Lewin, Fasti Sacri ; or, a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament 
London 1865. — ^An ab le survey , in the form of annals, not only of 
the biblical, but also of the Rouum and Jewish history, from b.c. 70 
to A.D. 70, with abundant quotations from original sources after the 
style of Clinton. 
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Caspari, Chronological and Qeograpliical Introduction to tLe Life of 

Chiiat Edinburgh 1876. 
WnsELEB, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, translated by 

Yenables. London 1864. [Qerman original. Hamburg 1843.] 
FAlBBAiR3r, Hermenentical Manual or Introduction to the Exegetical 

Study of the New Testament Scriptures. Edinburgh 1858. 
Sktttabth, Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology. 

New York 1882. 
Eluoott, Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christi being 

HfdtMn Leeiurafor 1859. London 1860. 



WuRMi Astronomische Beitrage zur gcnaherten Bestimmungdes Geburts- 

und Todesjahres Jeeu. In Bengel's Archiv fiir die Theologie, 1816, 

pp. 1-^ ; 1817, pp. 261-313. 
WnwKTiKB, Beitrage zur richtigen Wiirdigimg der Evangelien der evangc- 

lischen Qeschichte. Gotha 1869. 
SnwABTH, Chnmokgia mora, Untersuchungen uber das Geburtsjahr des 

Herm nnd die Zeitrechnung des Alten und Neuen Testamentea. 

Leipzig 1846. 
QuAin>i; Zeitordnung und Zeitbestimmungen in den Evangel ien (also 

under the title : ChronologiKh-geographische Beitrage zum Ver- 

stindniss der heiligen Schrift, L 1). Gutersloh 1872. 
Sbvin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu. 2 Aufl. Tubingen 1874. 
LjUiroBKBO, Chronologie de la vie de Jdsns, deux Etudes. Paris 1879. 

(1. On the day of Jesus' death, 2. On the year of Jesus' birth, see Lit 

CeninUhL 1879, p. 637.) 
MfiCAiN, La connaissance des temps dvang^ques. Paris 1886 (543 pp.)L — 

A French oompanion treatise to Wieseler's Synopsis. 



The following works treat specially of the year of Jesus' 
birth and the year of Herod's death : — 

Sasclemsntb, De mdgarii aerae enundatione. Romae 1793. — ^The classical 

work on the subject 
ftOaCH, Zum Geburtsjahr Jesu, in Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1866, 

pp. 3-48. Compare also his reviews of the work of Caspari, Zunipt, 

and Sevin in the Stud, und Krit. 1870, pp. 357-388 ; 1871, pp. 515- 

538 ; 1875, pp. 585-596. 
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ZuMFT, Das Qeburtsjaihr Ghristi. Leipzig 1869. 

RiESS (a J.X Das Gebnrtojahr Ghristl Fmbux^ 188a 

ScRBGO, Das Todesjahr des Eonigs Herodcs und daa Todesjahr Jesa 

Christi. 1882. 
RiE88| NoehmalB das Qebnrtsjabr Jesa Christi. 1883. 



EwALD, History of Israel London 1885. Vol vii. ''The Apostolic Age," 

especially pp. 37-43, *^ The Chronology of this Period." 
WuRX, Ueber die Zeitbestimmnngen im Leben des Apostels Fanlos 

(Tabinger Zeitschrift fttr Theologie, 1883, 1 Heft, pp. 3-103). 
Anger, De Umporum in ad%$ apottolorum ratiom. Lips. 1833. 
AYiEaxLBR, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters. Gottingen 1848 (in 

which also on pp* 6-9 we shall find lists of more of the older 

literature). 
Lbhmamr, Chronologische Bestammnng der in der Apoetelgeschichte, Gap. 

13-528, erzahlten Begebenheiten {TheoL SiwL und KHl 1858^ pp. 

312-339). 

Aberlb, Zar Chronologie der Qeiangenschaft Panli (TheoL Qnartakchr. 
1883, pp. 653-572). 

D. — ^Numismatics. 

A rich abundance of coins, which is being constantly 
increased by new discoveries, is helpful in illustrating: 1. 
The History of the Seleucidae; 2. The Histoiy of the 
Phoenician and Hellenistic cities; 3. The Jewish History. 
The Jewish Numismatics in particular has been developed 
with special zeal since A.D. 1854, when De Saulcy's Beeherehes 
sur la Numismatique juddiqvjc appeared. 

L SeUiuid Coim. 

GouoB, Coins of the Selencidae^ Kings of Syria ; from the establishment 
of their reign under Seleacus Nicator to the termination of it under 
Antiochus Aeiaticus. With historical memoirs of each reign. Illus- 
trated with twenty-four plates of coins, from the cabinet of the late 
Matthew Duane. London 1803. 

Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum. The 
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Seleadd Kings of Syria. With twenty-eight pktes. London 

1878.— Rich in material, and .extremely tenrioeable. The twenty- 
eight plates give good photographs, with coin portraits of the 

snocessive Seleucid kings. 
BuHBUBT, Bare and nnpubUshed Cbins of the Selenddan Eongs of Syria. 

In the Naminnatic Chronicle, 1883, pp. 65-107. 
Head, HitUnia nicmorum, a Mannsl of Qreek Kumismatics, London 1887, 

pp. 037-649. 
EccHSii, Lodrina wumorum vtUrvm, t iiL (1794) pp. 209-248.-— The 

claraical work on the subject 
MlOHNXT, Description des m^dailles antiques, t. v. (1811) pp. 1-109. 

SappUment, t viii (1837) pp. 1*61.— The classical work on the subject. 
TkIsob, de nnmismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction of 

LenonnantX Kumiamatique des rois grecs, Paris 1848; pp. 83-114» 

planches zxxiv.-lv. (foUo). 
Dk Saulot, Mtooire sur les monnaies datto des Sfleuddes. Fkria 1871 

(publication de la Socidtd ftangaise de Kumismatique et d'archiologie). 
Dk Saulct, Monnaies des Sfleucides munies de oontremarques (M41uiges 

de Nnmismatique, t L 1875, pp. 45-64). 
De Saulct, Monnaies incites de Tryphon, frappdes dans les yilles mari- 

times de la Ph^nicie (Mdlanges de Nnmismatique, t ii. 1877, pp. 76-84). 
Fbikdlandbb and Sallkt, Das konigliche Munzkabinet [at Berlin]. 

Qeschichte und XJebersicht der fiammlnng nebet erklarender 

Beschreibung der auf Schautischen aui^gelegten Auswahl (2 Aufl. 

1877X pp. 122-131. 
FaiKDLANDEB in Sallet^s Zeitschr. fur Numismatik, tL 1879, p. 7 ; viL 

1880, pp. 224-227.— On coins of Antiochus YIIL and IX. 
IiCHOOF-BLiTiaBB, Mounaies greoques (in Yerhandelingen der koninkL 

Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, teertiende 

deel, Amsterdam 1883X pp. 422-43a 
Imhoqf-Blumeb, Portratkopfe auf antiken MUnzen hellemscher und 

helleniBirter Yolker, Leipzig 1885, pp. 28-32, Tafel iiL n. 8-28 ; iv. n. 

1-13 (admirable photographs). 

8. Coint of the Frte Cities. 
0. Phoenician, 

Head, Coinage of Lydia and Persia. In the International Numiamata 
Orientalia. London 187& At p. 31 £, Phoenician coins with 
figures of Persian kings. 
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Six, Observations sur les monnaies phdniciennes. In Numismatic 

Chronicle, 1877, pp. 177-241. — The most complete treatise on the 

subject 
Brakdis, Das Miinz-, Maass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien. Berlin 

1866. 
Reichardt, Beitra<;e zur phonischcn Numismatik (Wiener Numismat 

Zeitschrift, ii. 1870, pp. 1-16). 
Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, 1883, pp. 440-449. 
K MQllsr, Numismatique d'Alezandre le Grand. Copenhagen 1855. — 

The bilingual coins of Alexander form the transition from the 

Phoenician to the Greek. On the Alexander coins of Akko, in Div. 

iL vol. L p. 9L 

b. Greek and Roman. 

Reichardt, Unpublished Greek Imperial Coins. In Numismatic 

Chronicle, 1862, pp. 104-122. 
Head, Hidoria numorum^ London 1887, pp. 662-681. 
EcEHEL, Doetrina numorum vderunif iii. pp. 328-445. 
Huber, Unedirte Bronzemiinze in Tiberias Galilaeae unter Commodus 

gepragt (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr., Bd. i. 1869, pp. 401-414). 
MiONNBT, Description des m^daillcs antiques, v. 281-552. Supplement, 

viii. 192-377. 
De Saulct, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Description des monnaies 

autonomes et impdriales de la Palestine et de I'Arabie P^tr^e. Paris 

1874. 

3. Jewish Coirn, 

The more recent literature, since a.d. 1849, is enumerated by Madden in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, pp. 222-234; and in Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 317-324. 

a. Comprehensive Treatises, 

Madden, Coins of the Jews. London 1881. — Now the classical work on <. 

Jewish Numismatics. We have here an earlier work : History of 
Jewish Coinage of money in the Old and New Testament, London 
1864, rewritten, with all more recently discovered material incor- 
porated, including various papers exhibited to the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

EcRHEL, Dodrina numorum vetcrum^ iii. 445-498. 

Levy, Geschichte der jiidischep Miinzen. Leipzig 1862. 
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Merzbacheb, XJntenucliangen uber althebraische Munzen (Sallct'a 

Zeitschr. fur NumUinatik, iii 1876, pp. 183-215 ; iv. 1877, pp. 350- 

365 ; V. 1878^ pp. 151-176, 292-319)l 
MiOKNST, Description dee mMailles antiques, v. 552-^76. SuppUmenti 

viiL 377-381. 
Tr^bob, De numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction 

of LenormantX Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 118- 

130, planches lvii.-lxiL 
Cavxboni, Biblische Numismatik oder Erklarung der in heiL Schrift 

erwahnten alten Mtinzen. From Italian. 2 Thl. Hannover 1855, 

185a 
Di Saulct, Catalogue raisonn^ de Monnaies Judaiques recueillies 4 

Jerusalem en Novembre 1869 (Numismatic Crhronicle, 1871, pp. 

235-255). 
Ds Saulct, Recherches sur la Numismatique judidque. Paris 1854. — 

Ck)ntribute8 a large abundance of now materiaL 

6. Shorter Trtatim on MaUen of Detail 

RxiCHARDT, Inedited Coins of Judea, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, pp. 
268-277.— Also : Remarks on some Jewish coins and some inedited 
coins of Phoenicia, Judea, etc, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1864, 
pp. 174-189. — Also: Unpublished coins of John Hyrcanus, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1882, pp. 306, 307. 

PooLB, article ''Money,** in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 1863. — 
Very complete. 

Maddsn, Coins of the two revolts of the Jews, in Numismatic Chronicle, 
1866, pp. 36-65. — Also: Rare and unpublished Jewish coins, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1879, pp. 13-22. Also : article ** Money," 
in Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 

Hbad, Hutoria numoncfn, a Manual of Greek Numismaticsi London 
1887, pp. 681-685. 

Lewis, Shekel of the year five, in Numismatic (Chronicle, 1876, p. 322. 

The Academy, vol vi. (July-December 1874) pp. 277 (5th SeptX 296 
(12th Sept), 321 (19ih Sept), 459 (24th OctX 486 (31st CctX 
536 (14th Nov.). — ^Correspondence in regard to the genuineness of a 
Jewish Shekel found by Besant, E^'ans, and Conder at Jeridia 

EwALD, Recension von de Saulcy's Recherches, in den Gott geL Anzeigen 
1855, 641-655. — Also: Ueber das Zeitalter der achten Munzen 
althebraischer Schrift, in dcm Gott " Nachrichten " 1855, pp. 109- 
122. 
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Arnold, article "Gold,** in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Aufl. iv, 
1855, 763 ff. In 2 Aufl. revid. von Ruetschi, v. 32-37. 

ZucKBBMANN, Ueber talmndische Gewichte nnd Miinzen. 1862. 

HsRZFELD, Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu ciner Qeschiclitc dcs 
ibraiecben resp. altjudischen Handels, ThL i. 1863 (im Jahrb. fiir 
Geschicbte der Juden). 

Cavedoni, Neaere Untenucbungen iiber die antiken judiscben Miinzen, 
iiben. von Werlhof (Miinzstudien, berausg. von Grotc, v. 1867, pp. 
9-37). 

Rexchabdt, Ueber die Miinzen Simons des Makkaliaerfiirsten (Wiener 
Numismat Monatsbefte, berausg. von Egger, Bd. iL 1866, pp. 137- 
143). — Alao : Ueber die Miinzen der Makkabaerfiirsten (cbendas. iii. 
1867, pp. 103-116). — ^Drei merkwiirdige Miinzen der Konige Agripj«i 
L und II. (Wiener Numismat Zcitscbrift, iii. 1871, pp. 83-90). 

MoMHSEN, Zu den Miinzen Agrippa*8 I. und IL (Wiener Numisniat. 
Zeitacbrift^ Bd. iiL 1871, pp. 449-457)i 

Merzbachsb, De ddunummii mUiquissimis Jvdaeorum, Berol. 1873. — 
Also : Jiidiflcbe Aufstandsmiinzen aus der Zeit Nero's und Hadrian's 
(Zeitscbrift fur Numismatik, Bd. i. 1874, pp. 219-237).— Also : 
Jiidiscbe Sekel(2Seit8cbrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. iii. 1876, pp. 141-144). 

HuLTSCH, Qriecbiscbe und romiscbe Metrologie (2 Bearbeit 1882^ pp. 
456 ff., 002 ff. 

Hambuboer, Real-Encydopadie fdr Bibcl und Talmud, 2 Abtbeil, 1883, 
art, " Munzen." 

SncKEL, Jiidiscbe Miinzen aus Jerusalem (Zeitscbrift des deutscbcn 
Palastina-Vereins, viL 1884, pp. 211-214)l 

Gratz, Bedeutung der jiidiscben Mtinzeu mit dcm Festetrauss (LulaL) 
und dem Portale (Monatsscbr. ftir GescL und Wissenscb. des Juden- 
tbums, 1887, pp. 145-176). — Also : Les monnaies de Simon du temps 
de Tinsurrection des juifs sous Adrien (Revue des dtudes juive?, t. 
xvi 1888, pp. 161-169). 

De Saxtlct, Lettre li M. de la Saussaje sur les monnaies de cuivre f rappees 
k Jerusalem par Tordre des gouvemeurs ronmins de la Judee depuis 
le r^gne d'Auguste jusqu' h celui de N^ron (Revue Nnmismatique, 
1853, pp.186-201). — Also : NouvcUcs observations sur la numisniat ique 
judaiquc (Revue Num. 1864, pp. 370-400)l— Lettre k M. J. de Witte 
sur la numismatique judaique (Revue Num. 1865, pp. 29-55).— Also : 
Etude cbronologique de la vie et des monnaies des rois juifs Agrippa 
I. et Agrippa IL (Memoirs de la Socidt^ frangaise de Numismatique 
et d'Arcbdologie, Section d'bistoire et d'etbnograpbie, 1809. This 
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same part contains other two treatises, pp. 3-25, and the above 
named, pp. 26-56. The several memoirs are, as a rule, published 
separately under a special title). — Also : Note sur quelques monnaies 
d'Ascalon (Annuaire de la Soci^t^ fran^aise de Numismatique et 
d'Archdologie, t iil 1868-1873, pp. 253-258).— Notes sur les monnaies 
de Philippe lo t^trarque (ibid. pp. 262-265). — Numismatique dc 
Tibdriade (ibid. pp. 266-270). — Also : Numismatique des Macchabdes 
(Revue archdologique, nouv. adrie, vol. xxiii. 1872, pp. 1-19).— Also : 
Description de quelques monnaies judaiques nouvelles insufiSsamment 
connues (Melanges de Numismatique, t. ii 1877, pp. 85-94). 

De VooOift, Monnaies Juives, Eldasar (Bevue Numismatique, 1860, pp. 
280-292). 

"R&VTLLOXJTf Note BUT les plus anciennes monnaies hdbraiques (Annuaire 
de la Soddtd fran^aise de Numismatique et d'Archdologie, t viii. 
1884^ pp. 113-146. Revised reprint &om Revue Egyptologique). — 
Seeks to show that the Hebrew-Phoenician shekel was first reckoned 
equal to foqr drachmas by the Ptolemies, whereas the old Hebrew 
shekel was only half the weight, viz. two drachmas. — Compare also 
the correspondence between Lenormant and Rdvillout in Annuaire, 
viiL 1884^ p. 210 sqq. ; iz. 1885, p. 89 sqq. 

Rkixach, Une monnaie hybride des insurrections juives (Revue des 
Etudes juives, t. xv. 1887, pp. 56-61). — ^Les monnaies juives (Revue 
dee dtudes juives^ 1887, p. cxxzL-cczix.). 

RsN AN, L'dglise chrdtienne, 1879, pp. 546-551.— On the coins of Barcochba. 

Sallbt, Die Silbermiinzen des Barcochba (Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 
Bd. V. 1878, pp. 110-114). 

Oarbuoci, Monete delle due ri volte giudaiche (Dissertazioni archeologiche 
di vario argomento^ voL iL, Roma 1865, pp. 31-39), 



E. — iNSCRIPTIONa 

The inscriptions falling under oar consideration here are 
of various kinds: Non-Jewish and Jewish, Palestinian and 
extra-Palestinian; written in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. — 1. The non-Jewish Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from Palestine and neighbouring countries have been collected 
in the Corpus Tntcriptionum Graecarum, voL iii., and in the 
Corpus Inscriptianum LcUinarum, voL iii Both collections, 
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especially the former, have meanwhile been largely supple- 
mented by the discoveries of Wetzstein, Waddington, and 
others. The inscriptions referred to afford highly important 
information regarding the state of civilisation and culture in 
the pagan districts of Palestine (see § 22). Besides the 
Palestinian inscriptions, many that have been found in other 
places are of interest in connection with the history of our 
period, as are also many Semitic inscriptions in Palestine and 
outside of it, among which the Nabatean inscriptions collected 
by De Voglid and Euting are specially important — 2. Of the 
Jewish inscriptions, those in Hebrew have been collected by 
Chwolson in the Quarterly edited by him. More numerous 
are those in Greek and Latin, mostly epitaphs on tombstones 
in Palestine and outside of it; and most numerous and 
important of all are those taken from the Jewish catacombs 
at Rome. 

1. Non- Jewish IrucriptioTU, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecaruiu, t iiL 1853, n. 4444-4669. 

Corpus luscriptionum Latinarum, t. iii. 1873, n. 86-211, 6027-6049. 

Additional inscriptions from the Haurln and the eastern desert of Syria, 
communicated by G. C. Graham, and edited with a preface and notes 
by John Hogg (Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
second series, vol. vi., London 1859, pp. 270-323). 

Allen, Greek and Latin in.scriplions from Palestine (American Jounial 
of Philology, vi. 1885, pp. 190-216). 

Wetzstein, Ausgewahltc griechische und lateinische Inschriften, gesam- 
melt auf Reisen in den Trachoncn und um das Haurdngebirge 
(Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1863, philoL-histor. Classe, 
pp. 255-368). — Compare also : Wetzstein, Rcisebericht uber Hauran 
und Trachonen. Berlin 1860. 

MoRDTMANN, Griechische Inschriften aus Arabia (Trachonitis) (Rhein. 
Museum, zzvii. 1872, pp. 146-148, 496).— Only six inscriptions, mostly 
fragmentary, of which two, the most complete, were previously 
given by Waddington. — Also : Griechische Inschriften aus dem 
Hauran (Archaol.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, pp. 
180-192). — Also: Beitrage zur Inschriftenkunde Syriens (Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vcreins, vii. 1884, pp. 119-124). 
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GiLDBacxisTXR, Bemerkongen zu den griecliisehen Inflchriften Fni's wad 
Scbahmaclier's (Zeitschrift des deutschen PalastiiiA-Vereins, xL 1888, • 
pp. 38-45). 

Waodinoton in : Le Baa et Waddington, Inscriptions greoquet et latines 
recaeillies en Gr^ et en Ajue Mineure. The inscriptions from 
Syria are in vol iiL 1870 ; the text in Pt 1, pp. 44&-eS6, the 
explanations in Pt 2, pp. 435-631. — ^The number of new discoveries 
communicated by Waddington is very considerable. 

CLERHOi^-GANNSAn, Inscriptions grecques incites du Haur&n et des 
regions adjacentes (Revue archfologique, troisiime sdrie, t iv. 1884, 
pp. 280-284). — Single inscriptions may be found quoted in various 
reports of travel in Palestine. 

Inscriptions referring to the Herodian princes have been collected by me 
in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift fiir WissenachaftL Theologie, 1873, pp. 
248-255. — To this collection may be added : Corput Ifucnptionym 
AUicarum^ t iiL pan 1, 1878, n. 550, 551, 556. Corpui ImcHptimum 
Qraecarumy n. 2502 (Herod Antipas in Coos). BuUdin d$ eorrci. 
hsU^ique, t iii. 1879, p. 365 sq. (Herod Antipas in DdosX 
Archaolog.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viiL 1884, p. 189 f. 
= Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, viL 1884^ p. 121 t 
(Agrippa IL). 

The Roman inscriptions referring to the Jewish history from Vespasian 
to Hadrian have been collected by Darmesteter, Borne det ^tudtt 
juxveSf t. i. 1880, pp. 32-55. 

The Semitic inscriptions have been collected in the most complete manner 
in the Corptu Interiptionum Semiticarum^ which has been in course 
of publication at Paris since 1881. 

Up to the present only the Phoenician inscriptions have been issued. 
With reference to one of these, the inscription of Eschmunazar 
which gives dates important for the history, see Div. iL voL L pp. 
88, 89. The most interesting in relation to our subject of the 
non-Jewish Semitic inscriptions are the Nabatean, which have been 
made available to us in the editions of db VooGi, 1868, and Euting, 
1885. For further particulars regarding these, see Appendix IL at 
close of second volume. — It is only the slightest possible sort of 
connection with our subject that can be claimed for the numerous 
Aramaic and Greek inscriptions of Palmyra (edited by db Voo^i^ 
Syrie Centralc, Inscriptions s^mitiques. Paris 1868), among which, 
especially the bilingual Tariff of Taxes of Palmyra, discovered in 
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1881, belonging to the age of Hadrian, is most important The 
Aramaic text is edited in the best style by Schroeder, Sitzungsh. der 
Berliner Akad, 1884, pp. 417-436 ; the Greek text by Dessau, in 
Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, pp. 486-533. 



2. Jewish InscriptLns, 

Madden gives a list of Jewish Inscriptions in his Coins of the Jewd, 
pp. 34-39. 

Chwolbon, Oorpui Intcriptionum Hdraicarum^ containing epitaphs from 
the Crimea and other epitaphs and inscriptions in the old Hebrew 
•quare characters^ aa well as specimens from manuscripts of ninth 
and fifteenth centuries. St Petersburg 1882. — Besides the epitaphs 
from the Crimea, it gives a collection of all inscriptions in the Hebrew 
•quare characters down to the eleventh century after Christ — A 
partial list is also given by Merx, Archiv fiir wisscnschaftl. £r- 
forachimg dea A. T. i 360-362. 

Among the oldest inscriptions collected by Chwolson, the following are 
elsewhere treated of separately : — 1. The epitaph of the Beni Chetir on 
the so-called tomb of St James at Jerusalem, belonging to the Herod ian 
period (de Vogtid, Revne archdologique, nouv. sdrie, t ix. 1864, pp. 
200-209). Also : Le temple de Jerusalem, pp. 45, 130 sqq., pi. xxxvii. 
n. 1. De Saulcy, Bevue archdolog., nouv. serie, t xi. 1865, pp. 137-153, 
398-405. Merx, Archiv fiir wisscnschaftl. Erforschung des A T. 
L 360 sq.). — 2. Some Synagogue Inscriptions in the north of Galilee, 
from the time of the Boman Emperors (Bcnan, Mission de Ph(:nicie, 
pp. 761-783). To these may also be added a similar one from Pal- 
myra, which contains the beginning of the Jewish Schma Deut. vi. 
4-9 (Landauer, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1884, p. 
933 ff.). — 3. The numerous Jewish Epitaphs. Among the latter 
are those from the Crimea of a much later date than previously 
Chwolson, on the basis of false dates attached to them by Firko- 
witsch, supposed them to be (for the literature, see Div. ii. vol. ii. 
p. 219) ; the Palestinian inscriptions arc older, but very short On 
these, partly in Hebrew, partly in Greek, the following author", 
before and after Chwolson, specially treat :— 

Clbrmont-Qakneau, Kouveaux ossuaires juifs avec inscriptions grecqucs 
et h^brai'ques (Bevue archelogique, nouv. scrie, t, xxv. 1873, pp. 398- 
414). — Also : Ossuaire juif de Joseph fils de Jean (Revue arcliuol., 
nouv. s^rie, t xxxvi. 1878, pp. 305-311). Hebraic. 
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Viktor Schultzk, Sarkopbage und Qiabinscbriften ana Jerasalem (Zeit- 
flchrift dea deataebexi Palastina-yereiiiB, iv. 1881, pp. 9-14). 

Gratz, Die jiidiaclien Steinaarkopliage in Palastina (Monatasclirift fiir 
Qeach. and Wisaenach. dea Judenthuma, 1881, pp. 529-639). — ^Treata 
not 80 mach of the inacriptions, aa of the tableta on which they are 
engmved* 

Clxrxoht-Qaknbau, Epigraphea h^braiqaea et grecquea aur dea osauairea 
jnifa inWta (Bevne arehdol., troiaikne a^e, t L 1883, pp. 257-276). 
—Alao: Un nonveau titoltia fon^raire de Joppe (Revue critique, 

1885, n. 27, p. 14 aq.^ Qieek. 

Eumro, Epigrapbiache lOaoellen (Sitaungsberichte der berliner Akademie, 

1886, pp. 669-688, Tafel yi.-xiL).— Principally Palmyrene inacriptiona 
and Hebrew-Qreek epitapha from Paleatine. 

Apart from the epitapha, Greek inacriptiona of Jewiah origin are rarely 
met with in Palestine. The moat intereating are the Warning Tablet 
on the entrance to the Outer Court of the Temple (aee Div. iL toL 
i. p. 266, note 166)^ and the Greek inscription among the ruina of 
the aynagogue atCaaiun (Benan, Mission de Ph^icie, p. 774=Gudrin, 
GaliUe, u. 447 sq.). 

The extra-Palestinian Greek and Latin inscriptions, in ao far aa they are 
of any value at all, are given in § 31, L and ii. 1 (Div. ii. vol. ii. 
pp. 220-242). Special attention may be called to the great inacrip- 
tion of Berenice (Div. ii. voL iL p. 231).^ Something may also be 
learned from Caapari, Quellen zur Geachichte dea Taufsymbola, iiu 
1875, pp. 268-274 — ^Among theae, too, the majority are epitaphs. 
Most numerous are the inscriptions from the Catacombs of Rome 
and Venosa, which, together with aome others, are collected in the 
following worka : — 

^ In addition to the above, the intereating communicationa of Reinach, 
Emms de$ Ouda juivet, t viL 1883, pp. 161-166 ; x. 1885, pp. 74-78 ; xiL 
1886, pp. 236-243 = Buttdin de eorrapondance hell^iiqiu, 1886, pp. 327- 
335 (all from Aaia MinorX may be oonaulted. — Alao the two inscriptions 
on the temple of Pan at ApoUonopoUa Magna in Egypt, in which Jews offer 
their obeiaanoe to the "god," ought to have been referred to in the ex- 
position (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de r£gypte, 
t iL p. 252 = Corp. Inscr. Graec n. 4838c). — Of Jewish origin is probably 
alao the inacription of Hammam-Lif, referred to in Div. iL voL ii. p. 64. 
See Renan, Revue arehtologiqne, troisi^e adrie, t. i. 1883, pp. 157-163 ; 
t. iiL 1884, pp. 273-275, pL vii.-xL ; Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes juivca, 
t xiii. pp. 45-61 ; Reinach in aame Review, pp. 217-223. 
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BuRGoar, Leiten fnmi Rome, 1802^ pp. 168-174. Quoted by Madden in 
his Coina of the Jews. 

Qreppo, Notice tur dee inscriptions antiques tirdes de quelques tombeanz 
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S 3. THE SOURCES. 

The chief sources of information in regard to the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the Jewish people during our period 
must evidently be such literary works of the Jews as had 
their origin in that period, and have come down to us. In 
regard to these, we can here only refer to the accounts of that 
literature given in § 32—34. Among these documents is 
included the New Testament, in so far as it was composed 
by Jewish writers or makes reference to Jewish afiTairs. The 
coins and inscriptions, of which the literature has been 
given in the last section, are also to be ranked among the 
documents of primary importance. 

All these works and documents, however, would not afford 
as material for writing a history of our period if we had not 
been possessed of the two Books of Maccabees and the 
works of Josephus, which relate the main incidents in the 
course of events, and, indeed, often go into very minute de- 
tails. They form the most important, yea, almost the only, ^ 
source of information in regard to the political history. As 
supplementary to them, we have, on the one hand, the Greek 
and Soman writers, who treat in a comprehensive way of the 
general history of that age; and, on the other hand, the 
rabbinical literature, contained in Mishna, Talmud, Midrash, 
Taigum, which sets forth the results and preliminary summing 
up of the work of the scribes, who were at the very height of 
their activity during this period, and is, in so lar at least, an 
indirect witness to the state of matters at that time. — Before 
considering the information supplied us by Josephus, we shall 
take a general view of the non-extant sources, partly in order 

S3 
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that we may obtain a glimpse into the ciroamstances and 
conditions of an earlier age, partly and mainly in order to 
secure solid material for answering the question about the 
sources drawn upon by Josephus. This will give us the 
following five divisions i-^l. The two Books of Maccabees ; 
2. The non-extant Documents ; 3. Josephus ; 4. Greek and 
}{0|Q(Ol Writers ; and 5. The Babbinical literature. 



A. — The Two Books of Maccabees. 



The First Book of Maccabees is the main source to be 
relied upon for the first forty years of our history, from B.a 
175 to ao. 135. The second book treats only of the first 
fourteen of those years, bax 175 to B.a 161 ; but in respect 
of credibility stands far below the first, and can scarcely^ be 
said to be of independent value except in regard to the period 
that precedes the rise of the Maccabees. On the character of 
both of these works and the circumstances of their origin, all 
that is necessary will be found under § 32 and 33, in Div. 
iL voL ill. pp. 6-13, 211-216. All that we are required to 
do here is to determine what is to be regarded as the starting- 
point of the Seleudd era, in accordance with which both of 
these books fix their dates. The usual Seleucid era begins 
with autumn 312 B.a But it is open -to question whether in 
the two Books of Maccabees, or whether even in one of them, 
thiiB usual starting-point is presupposed. In order to help to 
a decision, we set down in order the examples of dating by 
months given in the First Book of Maccabees : — 

Chap. L 54 : r^ cfyrcxcudi xarij fifup€f XatfiXi u. 
„ L 59 : rp TffibrtTi xat tUddi roD /^nifo^ 
„ iv. 52: TJj fifi/FTf^ xai itxaii roZ /A^vhi vu fvvarev, ourok 

fL^9 XafffXtu, 
„ vii. 43 : rp Tfifrxaihxdryi T9Z ftfivh^ 'A3of. 
M vii, 49 : ri)v rfi<nca/dfxdrqy rou *A6dp, 
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Chap. ix. 3: rdu /ifiiths roS «pwrou fr»u( r^u dfurlpov xa/ «nyri}- 

Xfttfrou xa/ fxaro^«u. 

ix. 54: finti rf^mtpfft. 

X. 21: r^ iP^o/Affi fifivi irouQ i^qxotfroD xa/ ixarocrtZ sv 
xiiL 51: rjf rp/n} xa/ f/xadr roS dfurlfou /xi|f&( fro»( ivi; 

xa/ fj3d«^i}xo«rou xo/ fxar»0roD. For the same 
occurrence the Megillath Taanith gives the 
date 23rd Ijjar. 

„ xiv. 27 : ixrmxeudtxarfi 'B>.«iiX, ir^vs dfurtfou xa/ fj3do/tti}XOtfr«u 

xa/ fxar«0roD. 
M xvi. 14 : if fikTivl hhxdrifi, oZrcg 6 /fr4' 'S,afiu,T, 

From these dates it is pat beyond all doubt that the 
author xeckoned the months from the spring season. With 
him Ijjar or Zif is Uie second month (chap. ziiL 51); Tizri, 
therefore, the month of the Feast of Tabernacles, was the 
seventh (chap. x. 21) ; Chisleu is the ninth (chap. iv. 52)» and 
Shebat is the eleventh (chap. xvL 14X The numbering of the 
months, therefore, begins with Nisan or Abib, th&t is, in the 
spring (see list in Appendix III. at the end of voL ii.). From 
this it seems to be put beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
year by which the author reckoned also began in the spring 
seasoa But the Seleucid era, according to which he reckons, 
is usually supposed to start with autumn,^ just as it was 
customary in Syria generally to Commence the year in the 
season of harvest Among the Jews, too, it was the custom . ^ ^ 
in very early times (Ex. xxiii 16, xxxiv. 2^)4&-begin the year 
in autumn, — a custom older probably than that of starting 
with the spring.' In the post -exilian times we certainly 
have both of these methods of reckoning the beginning 

^ Ideler, HaUdbtich der Chronologie, L 444 ff. Clinton, Fasti Hellcnici, 
iii 372 ff. 

' The pa88tiges referred to, Ex. zziiL 16, xxzIt. 22, belong to the very 
oldest portions of the Pentateuch, whereas the Priestly Code numbers 
the months throughout from the spring, and expressly insists upon this 
numbering (Ex. xii. 2). The question, which of the two systems of num- 
bering is the older, is therefore of great importance in the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. See, on the one hand, Wellhausen, History of Israel ; 
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of the year existing aide hy aide. The cycle of teligiooa 
festivals begins in the apring aeason; and so from it the 
months are counted in the First Book of Maccabees as 
well as in the Priestly Code. Bat just as even the Priestly 
Code could not prevent the celebrating of the new moon of 
the month Tizri with a religious festival (Lev. zziiL 23—25 ; 
Num. xzix. 1—6), in later times the beginning of the year 
came to be counted from that day, njein vit\ The Mishna, 
indeed, says distinctly that " for the year " simply, therefore 
for the numbering of its months, the beginning is made with 
the 1st of Tizri.^ According to Josephu^ too, the b^[inning 
of the year with Nisao, as ordained by Moses, holds good 
with reference only to sacred things ; whereas, on the othei 
hand, " for buying and selling and other business," the yeat 
begins with Tizri according to the more ancient pra-Mosaic 
ordinance.' In these circumstances it is quite possible that 
Hhe First Book of Maccabees too, notwithstanding the num- 
>bering of the months from the spring season, may have 
reckoned its dates from the autumn. We should indeed have 
felt ourselves obliged, if no very decided reasons could be 

and, on the other hand, Dillmann, in the Exeget Handbneh, on Ex. xii 2, 
xxiiL 16, and Lev. xziiL 23. 

i Miahna, Bo9ch hoithana i. 1 : " There are four different beginnings 
of the year. The let Niaan ia the new year for the kings and the fes- 
tivBlB. The 1st Elnl ia the new year for the tithing of cattle ; R. Elieser 
and R Simon aay, the 1st Tizri. The Ist Tizri ia the new year for 

the ciril year (d^^B^), for the Sabbath year and the year of jnbilee^ for 

planting of treea and sowing of aeed. The lat Shebat is the new year 
for the gathering of froit ; ao aaya the School of Shammai ; bat the 
School of B[iUeI aaya, the 15th of the month." 
^ 'Joseph. Antiq. L 3. 3: «vW/3« U rom ri ralof xard ri iS«iM- 

Afyo/ci»y, Mtttawmwii ST vvo 'Vi^mmv' ovrfi y»p [therefore beginning the 
year in automn] h Alyvrr^ rw hutvrop iftur ^hmrrrmxiSTtg, BCinwf ; 
2c To» Vt9&», Of irrt BmpiiiUi, ^iy« ir^«iro# M t§us io^mt *»$t^ xmrd 
rwr99 ff AiyvsTov rov( 'EfiptUwi irp^ttyuyiiw, Ovrof 11 mitrf xml vpog 
Airuigms r»s tis TO htovTifudf i^Xl^p' ir I ftivroi y% w^ivtts xni ttfdg »«i 
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adduced against such a supposition, to accept this as the 
most probable explanation, seeing that it is from autumn as 
a rule that the dates in the Seleucid era are reckoned. This 
is the view taken by Wemsdorff, Clinton, and myself in the 
first edition of this work. But now it seems to me that 
weighty grounds can be given for thinking that the era of 
our book begins with the spring. 

1. According to 1 Mace. vii. 1, Demetrius L withdrew 
from Borne in the year 1 5 1 of the Seleucid era, and became 
king of Syria. After this we meet with no other note of 
time in the First Book of Maccabees until we come to the 
43rd and 49th verses of the 7th chapter, where we are 
told that Nicanor lost the battle and his life in fighting 
against Judas on the 13th Adar. The year is not thereby 
determined. But in chap. ix. 3 it is further said that in 
the first month of the year 152 of the Seleucid era a new 
army was sent by Demetrius into Palestine. According to 
this statement, it must then be assumed that the defeat oh 
Nicanor took place on the 13th Adar of the year 151 of the 
Seleucid era. Since, then, by the " first month " of the year 
152, after what had just been stated, the month Nisan of 
that year must evidently be understood, and since, further, 
Nisan follows immediately after Adar, if we suppose the 
year to begin, not on 1st Nisan but on 1st Tizri, a space of 
three months would intervene between the one event and the 
other. But according to the context of the story it is much 
more probable that the one followed almost immediately 
upon the other, and that therefore the beginning of the 
year was counted from 1st Nisan. 

2. According to 1 Mace x. 1, Alexander Balas raised 
himself to the Syrian throne in the year 160 of the Seleucid 
era. According to chap. x. 21, Jonathan put on the high 
priest's garments for the first time " in the seventh month " 
of this same year 160 of the Seleucid era^ at the Feast of 
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Tsberoaoles, therefore on: the 15th TizrL If, therefore, the 
year had begun on Ist Tizri, it would follow that all the 
ooeurrenoes * ceported in 1 Mace. x. 1-21 would have taken 
place .within fourteen days, which is impoesible. Should we 
insist upon putting the beginning of the year in the autumn, 
we would be obliged to set it later than the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and then that festival would be thrown into 
the end of the year, as indeed is presupposed in the old 
legislation of Ex. xxiiL 16, njs^ nKva. But after what 
has been said above about the New Year Festival on the 
1st Tisri, on the supposition of the year beginning generally 
in the autumn, for our period only the 1st of Tizri can oome 
into consideration. 

3. When in the year 150 of the Seleucid era, which date 
is given us in 1 Mace vi. 20 and viL 1, Antiochus Y. 
Eupator and Lysias came into Palestine with a great army, 
the garrison of Bethzur was obliged to submit to them, and 
those besieged in the fortress of Mount Zion suffered the 
direst privations (1 Maca vi. 48-54). And both of these 
disasters happened from their being deprived of the means 
of sustenance on account of the Sabbatical year, "the year 
of rest to the land" (1 Maca vi. 49, 53). This seventh 
year of rest was counted from autumn to autumn, as is 
shown in the passage quoted above from Saseh hasehana i. 1. 
The want of victuals, however, could not have been felt 
before the middle of the seventh year, after the stores of the 
previous year had been used up and no new fruits were 
coming in during spring and summer. On the other hand, 
at the time when these events occurred, the Sabbath year had 
not yet expired (chap. vL 49 : crdfifiarov ^p '^ ySl vL 53 : 
StiL TO ifihoiJLov tho^ cZiwi). They must therefore have taken 
place in the period between spring and Ist of Tizri But 
we know that the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius 
also occurred during a Sabbath year (Josephus, Antiq. 
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xtv. 16. 2; comp. xv. 1. 2). That siege, however, is 
certainly to be dftted in the summer of B.C. 37 (see below, 
§ 14). Thus the year b.c. 38-37 was a Sabbath year. If, 
then, we reckon back from this, we shall find that the year 
B.C. 164—163 reckoned from autumn to autumn was also a 
seventh year of rest. The occurrences in question must 
therefore fall to the summer of b.c. 163. But the year 
B.a 163-162 corresponds with the year 150 of the Seleucid 
era. Had that been counted from autumn, this reckoninjr 
would not tally. It will agree only if the Seleucid era is 
made to begin with spring. 

As a confirmation of our understanding of the Sabbath year, 
may be quoted the somewhat late rabbinical note that it was 
nysr yvffD when the temple was destroyed by Titus (Seder 
OUm, ed. Meyer, p. 91 flf. : n^aef *ks^di hm tox^ ^wno Dvn inw 
nn\n. So, too, Arachin lib, Taanith 29a). By n^jraf *?nrtD, 

according to the well-established usage, is certainly to be 
understc^ the year after the Sabbath year (see Schebiith v. 5, 
vL 4 ; Sata viL 8 ; ModJisehirin ii. 11 ; comp. T\2\ff ''KVIO, mean* 
ing the day after the Sabbath, and nsK^ 7)p, meaning the day 
before the Sabbath, in Ohvilin L fin,). Accordingly the year 
A.D. 68-69 was a Sabbath year. And if we reckon back from 
this, we shall find that also the years B.C. 164-163 and B.C. 
38-37 were Sabbath years. 

Only one historical date on a Sabbath year stands opposed 
to the views that have been here set forth. According to 
1 Maca xvL 14, Simon Maccabeus died in the month Shebat 
of the year 177 of the Seleucid era. Since Shebat corresponds 
in part with our February, this date, whether one counts tlie 
Seleucid year from spring or from autumn, must be rendered 
February B.C. 185. But, according to the report of Josephus, 
after the murder of Simon, John Hyrcanus besieged Simon's 
murderer in the fortress of Dagon, and was then obliged 
after some time to raise the siege when the Sabbath year 
came round in which the Jews are required to rest. His 
words are these : ''The year of rest came on upon which the 
Jews rest every seventh year as they do on every seventli 
day " (Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 4). " That year on which the 
Jews used to rest came on; for the Jews observe this rest 
every seventh year as they do every seventh day" (Antiq. 
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xiii. 8. 1). The year B.a 135-134 must therefore have been 
a Sabbath year^ whereas according to oiir calculations we 
should have expected it to have been B.a 136-135. The 
statement of Josephus, however, is open to suspicion on other 
grounds. The reason given there to show the necessity of 
raising the si^e is that rest is enjoined during the seventh 
year as on the seventh day. This was indeed the idea that 
prevailed among Gentile writers. So Tacitus says, Hist, v. 4 : 
dtin hlandimU inertia sqftimum guoqtie annum ignawu 
datum. But in the Pentateuch rest in general during the 
seventh year is by no means enjoined, but only the leaving 
of the fields unsown (see Lev. zxv. 1-7). And so far as my 
knowledge goes, even the later refinements on the interpreta- 
tion of tiie law have never gone farther than this. There is 
therefore good reason for the suspicion that Josephus, who is 
in this pfice following Gentile authorities, as is certain on 
other grounds, has simply transcribed without sifting the 
statements wMch were before him. It would also appear 
that the real occasion of the raising of the siege was not the 
coming round of the Sabbath year, but the failure of provisions 
during the course of that year of rest to the land. If this 
interpretation be accepted, then B.C. 136-13& will be the 
Sabbath year in full agreement with the other dates. — 
Wieseler, .who indeed places the Sabbath year in B.c. 136- 
135, sets down the dea^ of SimoB as occurring in Shebat, or 
February B.a 136; and seeing that this, according to oui 
reckoning, would be the She&t of the year 176 of the 
Seleucid era, he makes the Seleucid year of the First Book 
of Maccabees b^in in accordance with the Boman practice 
in January, — an eccentricity of view that need not now be 
seriously criticized. 

Against the cycle of the Sabbath year here adopted I argued 
in the first edition of this work that the year A.D. 40-41 could 
not have been a Sabbath year, as according to our cycle it 
must have beeiL For the Jews omitted to sow the seed in the 
last month before Caligula's death, during November a.d. 40, 
not because it was the Sabbath year, but because for weeks 
they were going in great crowds to lay before Petronius their 
complaints on account of the pro&nation threatened to the 
temple (Antiq. xviiL 8. 3; Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 5). 
From this it would appear that the sowing of the fields duriog 
that year had been expected. But we are obliged to admit 
that this indirect argument, when put over against other 
possible explanations that may still be given, is not stroug 
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enough to overturn the veiy positive proofs that have been 
advanced in favour of regarding this year as a Sabbath year.' 

Compare generally on the reckoning of the historically 
attested Sabbath year in our periods (which by many are 
made about a year later than by us) : Anger, De temponim 
in actis apostolorum ratione, lips. 1833, p. 38 (and the earlier 
works of Scaliger, Petavius, etc., there quoted). — Gumpach, 
Ueber den altjiidischen Kalender, Brussels 1848. — Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, ii. 458 ff.— Zuckermann, Ueber 
Sabbathjahrcyklus und Jobelperiode, Breslau 1857 (and the 
older literature quoted there, pp. 2, 3). — Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, Bd. iiL (3 Aufl. 1878) pp. 636-639, note 7.— Wieseler. 
art "Aere," in Herzog's Real - Encyclop. 1 Aufl. i. 159 f. 
Also : Stud, und Krit 1875, p. 527 ff. — Caspari, Chronological 
and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, 1876, 
pp. 23-28. Also : Die geschichtlichen Sabbatbjahre (Stud, 
und Krit 1877, pp. 181-190).— Eosch, Stud, und Krit 1870, 
p. 361 f., and 1875, p. 589 ff. — Sevin, Chronologic des Lebens 
Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1874, p. 58 ff. — Biess, Das Geburtsjahr ChristL 
1880, pp. 45 t, 229-236. 

Besides the reasons which we have adduced for believing 
that the Seleucid years of our book begin with the spring, 
we may also add the important fact that it is also from the 
spring that it numbers the months. Even had it not been 
otherwise impossible to suppose that its cycle of years began 
in autumn, this circumstance would have caused very great 
difficulty, especially in those passages in which the name of 
the month is not mentioned, but only the number of the 
month and the year. Thus we read " in the first month of 
the year 152," chap. ix. 3, etc. This form of expression would 
scarcely have been adopted unless a uniform mode of deter- 
mining the order of the month had prevailed. 

We assume then, with the great majority of critics, that 
the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees begins, not 

' Wieseler (Studien u. Kritiken, 1875, p. 529 f.) assumes that these 
events had occurred in the autumn of a.d. 39. Had this been so, then 
every difiBculty would be removed. But according to the connection of 
the narrative, the events must have taken place a few months before 
Caligula's death. 
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in, autumn, but in spring. And however eiztttfordinary ft 
maj at first eight appear that in Palestine thej had a 
Seleucid era which differed to the extdnt of about half % 
year from that current in the rest of Syria, this will no 
longer appear extraordinary to one who is acquainted with 
the circumstancea Almost every one of the more important 
cities in the neighbourhood of Palestine had during the 
OraeCo- Roman period its own era^ yea, even its own 
calendar (see § 23). It is therefore quite eohceivable that 
the Jews on adopting the imperial era should modify it in 
accordance with their calendar. We find, too, that exactly 
this same era was in use in the city of Damascus. The year 
began in Damascus and in the Boman province of Arabia in 
the spring (see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, L 41 3| 
437). But the coins of Damascus a^ dated according to the 
Seleucid era. And although on an inscription discovered in 
recent times a specifically Damascene era is spOken of, this 
can mean nothing else than the Seleucid era beginning in 
spring, just as in our book.^ 

By all that has been said, the question iis not yet settled as 
to whether the era of our book b^ns half a year before or 
half a year after the date usually assigned, whether in spring 
B.C. 312 or in spring B.a 311. The French scholar Gibert 
pronounces in favour of the former view. But the opinion 
genendly accepted, that spring of RC. 312 is the starting- 
point, can be proved to be certainly the right one. It will 
be enough here, apart from all other grounds, to ref^ to the 
remarks made in reference to the Sabbath year. If the year 
ISO of the Seleucid era were to be regarded, as Gibert desires, 
as equivalent to aa 162-161, then the Sabbath yeat must 
be fixed a year later, which would be in direct conflict with 

^ Bevne archdologiqae, troiueme a^e, t. iv. 1884, p. 267 : mmrd 
Amfim9no¥ trw( $xx [GB9]. And ill addition the explanations of 
Glermont-Qannean, pp. 267-269. 
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the date of the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosias, with 
which Gibert can reconcile himself only by very artificial and 
far-fetched reasoning. 

Thei era of the Second Book of Maccabees is still more 
open to dispute than that of the first book. We have also 
an apologetic interest in determining the era, inasmuch as 
certain dates of the second book are reconcilable with those 
of the first only if the years in each era were reckoned 
acQording to different eras. And, indeed, the era of the 
second book seems to have a later starting-point than that of 
th^ first But in regard to this natter, too, the most diverse 
opinions prevail Some assume half a year's difference, some 
a whole year's, and some a year and a half. The last men- 
tioned is the view of Ideler, who dates the epoch of the first 
from spring B.a 312, and that of the second from autumn B.a 
311. The dates upon which arguments are based are indeed 
very few ; practically only the following two : — 1. The death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes is set down in 1 Mace. vL 16 at 
the year 149 of the Seleucid era; whereas, according to 
2 Mace XL 33, he must have died at the latest in the year 
148 of the Seleucid era, for there a decree of bis successor 
Eupator is quoted, bearing the date of that year. 2. The 
second campaign of Lysias, according to 1 Mace vi. 20, was 
undertaken in the year 150 of the Seleucid era; whereas, 
according to 2 Mace. xiii. 1, it is placed in the Seleucid 
year 149. But in reference to the former date, the facts of 
the case are different from what at first appears. The subject 
treated of in 2 Maca xi 33 is not really the date of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, but rather the date of the first 
campaign of Lysiaa And although 2 Mace. xi. 33 assigns 
that event to the Seleucid year 148, this is quite reconcil- 
able with 1 Mace. iv. 28, 52. The difference consists, there- 
fore, not in a diverse mode of reckoning time, but simply 
in this, that the Second Book of Maccabees erroneously sets 
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down the fint campaigD of Lysias after the death of Antiochus 
EpiphaneSy -while both books agree in assigning it to the 
jear 148 of the Seleudd era. In the other pair of pas- 
sives, however, — 1 Maca tL 20 and 2 Mace. xiiL 1, — we 
^toallj do come upon a diversity of dates. But Grimm on 
2 Mace. xiiL 1 has justly remarked, after repeating his own 
earlier opinion, that one ** certainly does too much honour to 
the abounding historical and chronological errors of which the 
author of the second book has been convicted, by a great 
expenditure of combinations either in reconciling diversities, 
or in seeking, by the assumption of a different beginning of the 
Seleudd era, to explain the chronological difference between 
him and the First Book of the Maccabees." — ^There is there- 
fore no sufficient ground for assuming a special era for the 
Second Book of the Maccabees. We have therefore before 
us the choice of regarding the era of that book as the 
Palestinian Seleucid era employed in the First Book of the 
Maccabees, or as the Seleucid era prevailing throughout the 
rest of Syria. 

CSompare on the eras of the two Books of Maccabees : Froe- 
lich, Annales compendiarii regum et rerum Syriae (ed. 2, 
1750), Prol^. p. 22 sqq. — ^Wem»lorff, De fide historica librorum 
Ifaccabaicorum, 1747, pp. 18-31 (contests the view previously 
maintained hj Scaliger, Fetavins, Usher, Prideaux, Foy- 
Yaillant, des-Yignoles, Froelich, and others, that the era of 
the First Bd^k of Maccabees begins with a spring year). — 
Gibert, M^oire sur la chronologic de I'histoire des Machab^ 
(M^moires de I'Acad&nie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
alte s^rie, t xxvL 1759, pp. 112-156).— Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
iii 375-382.— Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, L 531-534— 
Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahrwochen des Propheten 
Daniel, 1839, pi llOff Also: Chronological Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels, 1864 Also: art "Aere," in Herzog's Beal- 
Encydop. 1 Aufl. L 159 f. Also : Stud, und Krit 1875. pp. 520- 
532 ; and 1877, p. 510 B. — Grimm, Exegetisches Handbuch zu 
den Apokryphen, iiL 11 f., iv. 186 f. Also : Bissel and Wace 
(in Speaker's Comm.) in their Introductions to Maccabees. 
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B. — Nox-ExTANT Sources. 

The following survey embraces — 1. All special works on 
the Jewish history of our period known to us only through 
quotations or fragments, whether they are used by Josephus 
or not ; and 2. Those of the more general historical works now 
lost, to which the exposition of Josephus is directly or indi- 
rectly indebted. To one or other of these cat^ories belong 
all the works enumerated in the following paragraphs : — 

1. Jcarni of Cyrent, 

He wrote a work in five books on the history of the 
Maccabean rising, from its beginning down to the victoiy of 
Judas over Nicanor in B.a 161. All this period is treated of 
in one book in our so-called Second Book of Maccabees : ** All 
these things being declared by Jason of Cyrene in five books, 
we shall essay to abridge in one volume," 2 Maca ii 23. 
He is supposed to have lived not long after the events 
which he narrates, somewhere about the middle of the second 
century B.C.; comp. Div. ii. vol. iil p. 211. 

2. The Higtory of Jdkn Hyrcanus. 

A history of John Hyrcanus was known to the writer of 
the First Book of Maccabees : ** The chronicle of his priest- 
hood," 1 Maca xvi 24. This book, in a style similar to 
that of the First Book of Maccabees, described his long and 
honourable career. It seems to have got lost at an early 
date, for it was evidently unknown even to Josephus. Comp. 
Div. iL voL iiL p. 13. 

3. Posidonius of Apamea, 

The celebrated Stoic philosopher and historian Posidonius, 
from Apamea in Syria, lived chiefly in Ithodes, where he 
founded a Stoic School He is hence called " the Bhodian.** 
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Siuce he was also a scholar of Fanatius, who at latest mosfc 
have died B.C. 110, he cannot have been born later than 
B.C. 130. In the seventh consulship of Marius, B;a &6, he 
went as ambassador to Borne, and there - saw^ Marias shortly 
before his death (Plutarch's Marius, chap. xlv.). Immediately 
after. Sulla's death (B.a 78X Cicero heard him in Bhodes 
(Plutarch's Gioero, chap. iva). Fompey visited him there 
repeatedly* During the consulship of Marius Marc^fais, 
B.C. 51, he went once more to Bome (Suidas, Lexicon, art 
IlaaeiBdpio^). He may therefore be described as having 
flourished between B.a 90 and B.c. 50. According to LueiatL 
Maerob. chap. xx. he lived to the great age of eighty-four years. 
Of his numerous writings, it is his great historical woik that 
here interests tis. It is frequently quoted in the historical 
sketches of Athenaus, Strabo^ Plutarch, aAd others. IVom 
the criticisms in Athenaus it would appear to have consisted 
of at least forty-nine hooka It is not, therefore, open to 
doubt that Suidas (Lexicon, under the word noaei&ipio^) has 
this work in view when he makes the erroneous remark 
about the Alexandrian Posidonxus: iypa^^ ^laroplav rijp 
liera IloXufiiov iv fiifiXlo^ vff. The extant fragments, too, 
make it probable that the work^ begins where Polybius ends, 
with B.a 146. How far down it carried the history is 
uncertain. It went on, according to Suidas, &»? rav mikipLov 
roO KvptfvalKov ical IlroXefiaiov. McQler {Fragm. hist, graec 
iii 250) believes that instead of this we ought to read &»9 
rov IlToXefLatov rou KvpfivaJUeou^ that is, down to PtblemauS 
Apion of Cyrene, who died B.c. 96. The fact, too, that the 
fragments that have been preserved from the 47 th and 49 th 
books refer to the period from B.C. 100 to ac. 90, goes to 
confirm this supposition. But, according to a fragment of 
considerable extent quoted by Athenaus, it appears that 
Posidonius. also gava a detailed account of the history of the 
Athenian dema^sogue Athenio or Aristion, ac. 87-86. And 
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further, accoiding to a notice in Strabo (xi. 1. 6), he also 
trieated of the history of Pompey: rrjv taroplav {rweypa^^e 
rifv irepl airrov. From this Miiller concludes that Fosidonius 
had dealt with the period after B.C. 96 in a "second part/' or 
a continuation of his great work. This elaborate hypothesis, 
however, has no substantial support in the evidently corrupted 
words of Suidas. The fifty-two books may have quite easily 
embraced the period from B.a 87-86, and the work, as 
Scheppig maintains, may have been brought down to that 
time. Arnold would have it carried down even to B.c. 82. 
Much further it certainly could not have extended, since in 
the 47th and 49 th books the writer had got no farther than 
the period B.a 100— B.c. 90. The history of Pompey must 
therefore have formed a separate work. 

Tlie great work of Posidonius was held in high esteem by 
later historians, who seemed to have used it as they did 
Polybius, as a principal source for the period of which it 
treats. It is certain that Diodorus has drawn upon it 
(MuUer, FragmcTUa, t ii. p. 20, t iiL p. 251). But even 
Trogus Pompeius refers to it as an authority (see Heeren in : 
Com. Soc. Sc, Gott. t xv. 1804, pp. 185-245; Teuffel, 
History of Boman Literature, § 258. 4, and the literature 
given there). And so probably it was used by most who 
treated of this period. It is therefore highly probable that 
the passages in Josephus which deal with that time are essen- 
tially based upon Posidonius, — not indeed directly, but 
indirectly, as he had found him quoted and used by Strabo 
and Nicolaus Damascenus. 

Josephus used Strabo and Nicolas as authorities of the first 
order for the period referred to. That Strabo had made use of 
Posidonius in the composition of his history is abundantly 
evident, for he quotes him frequently and with great respect in 
his Geography (ii. 102, xvi. 753). In Nicolaus Damascenus, 
too, there are unmistakeabli^ traces of use having been made of 
Posidonius (Miiller, iii. 415). — Josephus mentions Posidonius 
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K^vdy once, in his Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. Strongly 
marked resemblances, however, are discernible between his 
exposition and that of Diodorus and Trogus Pompeius. 
Compare the account of the conquest of Jerusalem by 
■Antiochus Sidetes in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 2-3, and in 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 1 ; and that of the Parthian war of Demetrius 
II. in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 11, and in Justin, i.e. Trogus 
Poimpeius, xxxvi. 1. 3. If, then, these two— Diodorus and 
Trogus Pompeius — ^rely upon Posidonius, then so also does 
josephus. Further details in Kussbaum, Observ, in FL Jos. 
Antiq, xiL 3-xiii 14 ; Destinon, Die Qutllen, § 52 ; J. G. 
Miiller on Josephus "Against Apion," 214 ff., 258 f. 
. ' The historical and geographical fragments of Posidonius are 
collected byC. Miiller, FragmtfrUa hisioricorum Graecorum, iiL 
245-296. Compare generally, Fabricius, BiUiothec, graec ed. 
Hitrles, iiL 572-574, iy. 34. — Bake, Posidanii Bhodii rdiqutu 
doctr%n(U, Lugd. Bat. 1810. — Clinton, Fasti ffeUenici, vol. iii. 
under years 143, 86, 78, 62, 60, 51.— Forbiger, Handbwch der 
cUtm Geoffraphie, L 180, 357--363. — Toepelmann, De Fosi- 
ionio Hhodio rerum scriptore, Bonnae 1867. — Scheppig, De 
FasidorUo Apamensi rerum genXium ierrarwm seriptore, Halis 
Sax. 1869. — Nicolai, Oriechische LitercUurgeschichte, iL 182 f., 
242£ — Blass, De Gemino et Fosidanio, Kiel 1883. — Arnold, 
Untersuchungen liber Theophanes von MytUene und Posi- 
donius von Apamea, in Jahrbb, fur doss, Fhilologie, 13 Sup- 
plementalband, 188^ pp. 75-150 (seeks to prove that Appian in 
his Mithridatica has used both of these authors). — Schiihleiu, 
Stvdien zu Posidonius Rhodius, Freising 1886 ; a careful sifting 
and arranging of biographical detail. Zimmermann in : Hermes 
xxxiii pp. 103-130 ; on the use made of Posidonius in the Geo- 
graphy of Strabo. — On Posidonius as a philosopher, see Ueber- 
w^. History of Philosophy, vol. l pp. 185, 189 ; and Zeller, 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, London 1869. Also: 
Wendland, Posidonius Werk ^pl htjff (Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philos,, Bd. L 1888, pp. 200-210). 

4. Timagenes of Alexandria. 

Timagenes, by birth probably a Syrian, had been taken 
prisoner in Alexandria by Gabinius during his Egyptian 
campaign in B.C. 55. He was then carried ofiT to Bome, 
where he continued ever afterwards to reside (Suidas, Lexicon, 
under the word Tifiayivq^). He was notorious for his loose 
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tongue, on account of which he was forbidden liy Augustus to 
enter his house. He was nevertheless held in l^gh esteem, 
and enjoyed the intimate friendship of Asinius Pollio. Seneca 
in his de ira, iii. 23, says : JHmoffenes in eontubemio Pdtianu 
Asinii cofueTisuit, ae iota eivitaie diUetus est : nuUum Hit limm 
praedioa Caesaris domus ahstulU. His numerous works were 
much prized on account of their learning and their elegant 
rhetorical form. Ammianus Marcellinus, xr. 9, speaks Of 
■Tiroagcnes as et dUigentia Oraecui et lingwL Even* Quintilian, 
X. 1. 75, names him among the most famous historians. The 
few extant fragments are not sufiScient to lead us to form any 
definite judgment upon the contents and style of his work.-^ 
The quotations in Josephus are confined to the history of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Treatise against Apion, iL 7), of the 
Jewish king Aristobulus I. (Antiq. xiii. 11. 3), and, of 
Alexander Jannaus (Antiq. xiiL 12. 5). It is evident, how- 
ever, that Josephus did not use the work of Timagenes at first 
hand, but borrowed his references from other historians. In 
Antiq. xiii. 11. 3, he introduces a quotation in this fashion: ''as 
Strabo bears witness in the name of Timagenes, who says thus." 
So, too, the quotation in Antiq. xiii 12. 5 is taken from Strabo, 
who is himself immediately afterwards quoted in Antiq. xiii. 
12.6. 

The fragments of Timagenes are collected by C. Miiller, 
Fragmenta historicarum graecarum, iii 317-323. Comp. also 
Clinton, Fasti ffellenici, iii. 2nd ed. p. 573 S. — ^Westermann in 
Pauly's Seal-Encyclop. vL 2. 1971, and the literature quoted 
there. — Nicolai, Grriechische LUeraturgesch. iL 188. — Gutschmid 
in a paper on ''Trogus and Timagenes," in Bhtin. MuMum, 
vol xxxvii 1882, pp. 548-555, seeks to show that Trogus 
Pompeius is only a Latin reproduction of an original Greek 
work, and assumes that the latter was the work of Timagenes. 

5. Asinius Pollio, 

C. Asinius Pollio, the well-known friend of Caesar and 
Augustus, composed, besides other works, a history of the civil 
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war be tw irta i C mumt snd Fompqr, in 17 books, in tlie Ltttin 
tODgncL Thifl; st leist^ is the most profasUe xendeniig ot the 
ooofused ststements in Soids^ Zeaam, under tlie nsmes 
nmkim sad 'ilra«o(<seeTeiiSBLiruCory o^ JbmM 
§ 22L 3X Plstsidi, Appisn, snd cdieis msde use of Uie 
^woik < JhtlgfdL P o mf eiu M , a 72; CSouMr,c46; .tf^;puM. Cfa. 
ii 82> Sinoe it wssflS'tntliaEily of tiie fint otder, as bong 
'liie work <tf • oouteuiponny mstt of' sffiifrvsa> iiimlijjitnr 
Jike Stabo mtanSkj did' not sikisr it to sMspe him. Rom 
•'ilotaoe m^Josepfansit'Wiiild-sppesr tbat Slabo fasdivsed it 
^sod qnoCed fxtiaL it in the hisfcoiy of Osessi^s S^gfiplisn 
c su HM u gu L la Us AwUf: xir. 8. 8; J os ephiis thus aatm- 
dnoBS eqoolstioa: 'Stsdw of CJsppsdocbu besis witneas- to 
this; when fie s^- dins- in- the< name of Asians.* 

CompsM! oir Amdns Bd&o^en^ralfy; TeaSS inPudfa EeaL- 
Bn^gdap. L 2, 2 AnflL fp. 18S9-1865; TealM, Muiarfr of 
Jtmmm Zdiemimtt, §. 221,. and the litentme quoted in .both 
pIsoeflL — Something may also be found in Hnfaner, Otimdria at 
VarlMLmgm <fer dit r&miklke lAieffttmffadL 1878, p. 18L — 
OlilliehistoKjof the'(Sva Wsi;11i0ittsft^Be Ooeroiie. iksinio 
Pdlione» C. .Oppio zerom Csesariansnmi scriptoribos (Leips. 
3tiid zn dssB. FhiloL, Bd. L 1878, pp. 30S-360; on ABinins 
PoIIio, pp 3247-946). A discnssioii is' Wng cairied on in 
legaxd to the anth o ri t fe s nsed by Appian, bat nothix^ definite 
has been xeached as to how fkr he maj ha^e employed the 
woik of Asinios PoUio. 



Hypsikntes, a writer otherwise nnlmown, is quoted twioe 
by Stntbo in' his Geogi^hy. The one qnofeation refers to the 
histoiy of Asander, a governor of the Bosporas under Ebg 
Pharnaoes IL, in the time of Caesar (Strabo, viL 4. 6X The 
other quotation refers to the ethnology of the Caucasian 
nations (Strabo, zi 5. 1). In a third passage a quotation 
about the natnial histoiy of Libya is attributed to Iphikrates, 
; but this name is most likely to be read Hypsikrates (Strabo, xviL 
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3. 5). According to Lucian, Macrob. a 22, Hypsikrates was 
a native of Ainisus in Pontus, and lived to the age of ninety- 
two years. Since he treats of the times of Caesar he cannot 
have been much older than Strabo. — According to a statement 
in Josephus, Strabo had borrowed from this Hypsikrates in 
his account of the Egyptian campaign of Caesar : ** The same 
Strabo says thus again, in another place, in the name of 
Hypsikrates," AfUiq. xiv. 8. 3. 

Compare generally, Miiller, Froffmenta historicorum Gfrae- 
eorum, iii. 493 ff. — Bahr in Pauly's Beal-'Encydopaedu, iiL 1560. 

7. Dcllius. 

Dellius, a friend of Antonius, wrote a work on the Parthian 
campaign of Antonius, in which he had himself taken part 
(Strabo, xL 13. 3, pi 523 : m ^nja-tp 6 JeXXxo? o rov 
'AvTwviov ^tXo9, avyypdy^^ r^i/ iirl IlapOvaiov^ ainov arpa^ 
reiav, iv ^ Trapfjv koI airro^ ^efLoviav €)(av. PltUareh, Antan^ 
c. 59 : TToXXovv Se xal twv aXKav ^iK»v oi KkeoTrdrpa^ 
xoXaKC^ i^iffaXov . . . cSv koI MdpKo^ rjv SiKapo^ Kal AeXXio^ 
6 laropiKo^). 

It is possible, as Biircklein and Gutschmid surmise, that 
all the accounts of later historians regarding the Parthian 
campaign of the years B.c. 41—36, and so, too, that of 
Josephus, are drawn either directly or indirectly from this 
work. Josephus mentions Dellius in Aniiq. xiv. 15. 1; 
XV. 2. 6 ; Wars of Jeios^ L 15. 3 ; not, however, as a historian, 
but as a comrade of Antony. 

Compare Biircklein, Qttellen %imd Chronologie dtr romtscA- 
parthischen FddzUge in den Jahrvn^ 713-718. An Inaugural 
Dissertation, 1879 (on Josephus, pp. 41-43). — Gutschmid, 
GeschidUe Irans und seiner NaMarldnder, 1888, p. 97. 
Generally, Haakh in Pauly's Seal - Encyclcpaedie, iL 899. 
Teufifel, History of Soman Literature, § 255. 3. 
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8. Strabo. 

Besides his Geography, which has come down to as, and 
will be treated of under § 3. D, among extant anthorities, 
Strabo was the author of a laige historical work which, with 
the -ezoeption of a few fragments, has been lost It had been 
completed before Strabo began his Geography. In the introduc- 
tion to this latter work he refers to his history : Jioircp iiiuli 
ireiroifiKore^ vvofAviifiara iaropifcit j(piia'ifAa, «9 {nroXafi- 
fidvoftev, €49 rtjv ^Oitcijv Kol wdKiriKffv ^CKoao^lav. From 
another quotation which he makes, it appears that the 5 th 
book of that history began where the work of Polybius ende<J, 
t.e. with aa 146 : elpijKore^ Si voXKa irepl rHv IIa8$scw 
rofitfuov ip T§ fxTij T&v laTopitc&v vvofivfffidr^ap fiifiX^, 
ievripa Sk r&p fieri^ IloXvfiiop. This overlapping of the 
narrative explains how it is that the character of the first 
four books is different from that of the books fiera UoKvfiiop ; 
the former being summary in the style, the latter detailed and 
fulL In the earlier books the times of Alexander the Great 
must have been treated of, for Strabo says in a third passage 
that he had come to see the untrustworthihess of the reports 
about India when he was engaged upon the history of 
Alexander the Great : tuu fnup S* {nrrjp^ cVl irkkop KanSeip 
ravra vvofiPfifiari^ofiipoi^ r^9 *A\€^dpSpov wpd^ei^. 
According to an explanatory note by Suidas, Lexicon^ under the 
liame IIoKvfiio^, the work " after Polybius " was composed of 
forty-three books: ''Strabo," it is said, "wrote the fierd Ilokvfitov 
in forty-three books ; " while the whole work was made up of 
forty-seven books. From the quotations in Josephus it may be 
concluded that the history had been carried down at least to' 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Herod in aa 37. It may there- 
fore have closed with the establishment of sole and absolute 
monarchy under Augustus. The most of the quotations are 
made by Josephus, who evidently used this work as his main 
authority for the history of the Asmonaeans from John 
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Hyrcanoff to the overthrow of Antigonus, b.c. 135-37, 
because he culls from this large general history the passages 
and allusions that have reference to the history of Palestine. 
Such notices will be found in AtUiq. xiii. 10. 4, 11. 3, 
12. 6; xiv. 3. 1, 4. 3, 6. 4, 7. 2, 8. 3 ; xv. 1. 2. 
Compare also a statement with reference to Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. This history 
of Strabo is also expressly cited by Plutarch, StUla, c 26 ; 
JjictdL a 28 ; Caesar, c 63 ; and by Tertullian, de anima, 
c. 46. But much 09 the loss of this work is to be regretted, 
it is at least some satisfaction to know that Josephus used it' 
along with Nicolaus Damaiscenus as one of his principal i 
authorities.' For Strabo was a thoroughgoing investigator, 
.who employed the best sources with circumspection, subjecting 
them to a careful critical examination. Even in the few 
fragments preserved in Josephus he three times cited his 
authorities by name, Timagenes, Asinius Pollio, and Hypsi- 
krates. That he made use of the great work of Posidonius 
cannot be doubted. And though his name is not once 
mentioned, we cannot say how much Strabo may have been 
indebted to him for the information given in his comprehen- 
sive work. Josephus frequently calls attention to the agree- 
ment between Strabo and Nicolaus Damascenus. " Now 
Nicolas of Damascus and Strabo of Cappadocia both 
describe the expeditions of Pompey and Gabinius against the 
Jews, while neither of them says anything new that is not in 
the other," Anttq. xiv. 6. 4. But it is not probable that 
the one had made use of the other, seeing that they were 
contemporaries. Nicolaus Damascenus is quoted by Strabo 
in his Geography (xv. 1. 72, 73). On the other hand, the 
historical work of Strabo is ratlier older than that of Nicolas. 
The agreement between them to which Josephus calls atten- 
tion must therefore have resulted from their using the same 
authorities. 
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, '.Ifc;was a decided :mi;3t«ke ou thep^^of L&Witz (Quaesi.jF(aif. 
spefdmm, 1835) to descrirbe.gia:aibo-tIie:hi3tQrian ond Strabo the 
geographer as two different persons. ^ 'J9sephus does indeed 
•speakof his authority as a Cappadociao, whereas the geographer 
.bel^^e4 tQ>&inasia in .Pontus. But the district of Pontus ib 
also: caUed by Strabo n ^^fhg rf norryi Ka«va3ox/a ,(xiiL 1. 4) ; 
and Pliny names Amasia among the cities of Cappadocia (NaL 
Hid, vi 3. 8). Mithridates, Imig of Pontos, is styled on an 
inscription : Mt^padtirfig iKawtFai^xs[Bts' tPoMXtbg]. See -Le ^^as 
and Waddington, /n«Tij?Xv^ 4^- 136<k» : >E^uhq,.Dle Sta4tip(^o 
imd burgerlich Yerfassung.des roml Beic^, ii 148. 

The iEragments of Strabo's historical' work are coUected by 
M^&t/Fragmenia Msiorieym 

• •, . . ■ • • ■ . • • ■ ' 

• - • ■. • • ■ « 

JJik^ ptber royal jpQ^^Rages,flf thali nge, wch 43 .i^Lngnsta^ 
Wji ^gnpppt (Teuffd, Miliary jffJBmffn :J[^Umfi^ i ZSSy), 
JB.^Tqi the Qr^t. wrote Ponmontaxiep iOr M^mwo, mthiob.ttce 
oi^ce )iefei^d to .by . Josjephjto. ^'Xhis ^ooouut ii^e give the 
j^er as it is conta^ied ,ia the Qpmmciix^jea of King Heiod/' 
Joffig. xy, :6. ,3.. Whefili^r J-pseph^ ihfA WJtpally oeen 
tbeni himself is e^ctremely dottbtCul, since m his own jiiirtQiy 
of ^Herpd ;he fqllows J^ipolati9 DfmidscM^ns 4^ im iOhief 
aut|iorilgo and .besidra Im, lUsed pidy jk apmoe (hat mdin 
liiifavoarable to JEerpd. The .pxeic^te Vj^/EMir^ero awakem 
th? .saspicion jthgt the vofik oUed did POt tfieu lie Jbef ore the 
wjpl^r, bat was know^ ^ JI;u¥P ofdy; at^SQOO&d.bancL 

On the philosophical, rhetorical, and historical studies of 
H^rad.see the fragment ,<iom the Autobiography of Nioolaus 
J)$anascenu8 in JKf tdler, Fragm, iistgiyue. iiL ,350. — ^Ihe view 
which I had myself at one time advocated, that josephus had 
made a direct use of the Commentaries df Herod, does not now 
appear to be tenable. This is the (pinion also of Destinon, 
I)ie Quellen des M- Josephus, 1882, 121 ffi £ut we have not 
the materials for arriving at any final and definite resnlt^ t 

10. Ptolem&ta. 

In the work of Ammonius, Ik adfinium vocabuhrum iifft- 
rentia, the following statement is made under the word 
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^IBovpLoXoi : " Idumaeans and Jews ('lovBcuoi) differ bom one 
another, as Ptolemaus says in the first book of his Life of 
King Herod. For the Jews are the original inhabitants ; but 
the Idumaeans were originally not Jews, but Phoenicians and 
Syrians." The work of one Ptolemaus on Herod, here 
referred to, is otherwise quite unknown. The statements 
quoted about the semi-Judaism of the Idumaeans are without 
doubt taken from an independent and unbiassed investigation 
as. to the descent of Herod, such as a royal historiographer 
\YOuld never have ventured to publish. Compare Josephus^ 
Antiq. xiv. 1. 3. The author cannot therefore have 
belonged to the court officials of Herod, among whom wc 
meet with two men of the name of Ptolemy. One of these 
was a brother of Nicolaus Damascenus, who, after Herod's 
death, took tlie side of Antipas, as we are told in Antiq. 
xvii 9. 4, and TVars of the Jem, ii. 2. 3. The other, after 
Herod's death, joined the party of Archelaus along with 
Nicolaus Damascenus, and is spoken of in Antiq. xviL 
8. 2, 9. 3, 5, and in Wars of the Jem, i. 33. 8 ; ii. 2. 1, 4. 
Seeing that our author can be neither of these two, one 
naturally thinks of the grammarian Ptolemy of Ascalon, the 
only writer of the name of Ptolemy mentioned by Ammonius 
in He adfin. vocab. differeniia in any other passage than the one 
above quoted. Stephanus Byzantinus indeed (&v. 'AatcoXup) 
speaks of this Ptolemy as a contemporary of Aristarchus ; and 
if this were so, he must have lived in the second century 
before Christ But Bage (De PtoUmaeo Asculonita, 1882) 
has made it highly probable that this statement of Stephanus 
is erroneous, and that Ptolemy had lived rather in the early 
part of the first century after Christ In that case he would 
be, in respect of time, in the very best position for writing a 
biography of Herod. 

Many accomplished scholars, as Fabricius in BiUioth, qraec, 
V. 296, Ammon in his note on the passage from Ammonius, and 
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Westermann in his edition of Vossius, De historicis graecis,' 
p. 226, regard Ptolemy of Ascalon as the author of Herod's 
biography. Compare in regard to him generally, the literature 
given in Div. iL voL i. pp. 28, 29. — Milller, FragviL hist, graec,, 
is inclined to look for the author among the courtiers of Herod. 
. Tiie statement about the Idumaeans, quoted above, is found 
also in an abbreviated form in a writing ascribed to Ptolemy of 
Ascalon, vspi dtapopa; Xf^fwy, which has recently been published 
in a complete form by Heylbut in Hermes, voL xxii. 1887^ pp. 
388-410. In this work the passage runs as follows: ''Jews 
('lovda/of) and Idumaeans {'l^v/MObi) are not the same; for the Jews 
are the original inhabitants, but the Idumaeans were originally 
not Jews; but Phoenicians and Syrians." But this passage, as 
well as all the rest of this reputed work of. Ptolemy, appears to 
be. nothing else than an ezti;act from Ammonius, who had on 
his part quoted from the genuine work of Ptoleniy of Ascalon. 

11. Nieolaus Damaseenus. • - 

Na writer has been used by Josephus who yields such abund- 
ance of good material for the post-Biblical period as Nicolas of 
Damascus, the trusted friend and counsellor of Herod. He 
belonged to a distinguished non-Jewish family in Damascus. 
His father, Antipater, held the highest official appointments 
there. Since Nicolas, immediately after the death of Herod, 
in B.C. 4, speaks of himself as about sixty years of age, he 
raust have been bom about n.G. 64. He acquired a thorough 
Greek education, and in his philosophical views followed 
mainly Aristotle. Hence in the Fragments collected by 
Miiller he is called ''Nicolas the Peripatetic," ''one of the 
Peripatetic philosophers." According to Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem in the beginning of the seventh century after 
Christ, he is said to have been the tutor of the children of 
Antony and Cleopatra. When Augustus was in Syria in 
B.G. 20, Nicolas saw in Antioch the Indian ambassadors who 
came there (Strabo, xv. 1. 73). Probably even then, but 
at the very latest by B.a 14, he lived in the closest intimacy 
with King Herod, by whom he was employed in some 
important diplomatic negotiations. In aa 14 he was in 
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tho retinue of Herod when he visited Agrippa in Asia 
Minor. At a later period he went with Herod to Borne. 
When Herod, on account of his proceedings in Arabia, had 
fallen into disfavour with Augustus, Nicolas was sent to 
Borne as his ambassador. Also in his conflicts with his 
Bons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater, Nicolas occupied 
a jjTOininent place as counsellor of the king. After the 
death of Herod he represented the interests of Archelaus 
before the emperor at Home. All these particulars are 
derived from his autobiography, as given in Muller's Frag- 
ments and the corresponding sections of Josephus. He seems 
t6 have spent his last years in Rome. 

i Of the . tragedies and comedies which Nicolas is supposed 
to have written, no single vestige now remains. Even of 
his philosophical productions very little has been preserved. 
Undoubtedly by far. the most important of his writings 
were his historical works, regarding which Suidas, in his 
Lexicon^ under the name NucoKao^, makes the following 
remark: ''He wrote a general history in eighty books, 
and an account of the life of Caesar, and also of his own 
life and career." Besides these three works, he wrote, 
according to Photius, BMioth, cod, 189, a irapaho^tav iO&v 
^vpoyayij. Of all the four works we possess fragments of 
greater or less extent. 

We owe the greater number of the fragments that are 
preserved to the great undertaking of the Emperor Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogennetus, a.d. 912-959, who had the most 
trustworthy statements of the old historians collected into 
certain volumes. There were in all fifty -three volumes 
or heads among which those collections were distributed. 
Only a few of those fifty-three books have been preserved, and 
of those that are extant, only two come into consideration at 
present (1) The extracts I)e viritUibus ct vitiis, edited by 
Valesius in A.D. 1634; and (2) the extracts De insidiis, first 
edited by Feder, from a codex EscuricUensis, in a.d. 1848-1855, 
with other extracts, in 3 vols. At the same time, and inde- 
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peodenibly of ;Feder« .Miiller. edited the same manoacript iti 
hiaIkag7n.hifit.ijg^€iee,jjL.1849. — Compare on the undertaking 
of Constaixtinos PorphTrogexmetus generally, Fabriciiis-Harles^ 
BMioth. grcLee. viiL ; Schulzis, De excerpHs consianiinianis qiuus- 
tione$,criiioaiC, Bonn 186.6. JDe Boor, Zu den Excerptensamm-^ 
lungen dea JConstantin Porphyrogennetos (Hermes, Bd. xix 
1884, ppl 123-148). 

l.'Ihe great historical work of • Nicolas contained dL;44 
lK>QkBl(AthenaeaSf yI p. 249). When Suidas speaks of only 
eighty books, this mostibe explained .either hy assuihing an 
erzohin'ihe MSS. of Suidas, or by isopposing that only eighty 
books, were knawn io Suidas. The extensive fragments ^pre^ 
served in the Constantine excerpts, de virtuHInu and d6 
truMinfr, are taken exclusively from the first ieven books, and 
refer ^to the eadyi history of the ^^Lssyrian^, Medes, Greeks; 
Indians;- ^nd Pecsiims, down to ^the times of Croesus and 
Cl^os. Of books 8^95 we possess as good as nothingi 
Qf book 9.6 some fragments have been ipreserved by Josephus 
and dthenaeus. Books 96, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 123, 124 are distinctly quoted. In books 123 and 
124 an aecount is ^ven of the negotiations with Agrippa 
in Asia" Minor in :£etvour 'Of the Jews residing there, in 
which H^rod and NicolausDamascenus represented the Jewish 
intGtest8r(Jo8ephus,^n^. xiL 3^ 2 ; comp. xvi 2. 2—5). These 
negotiations were carried on in the year B.c. 14. The remain-' 
ing twenty books would undoubtedly treat of the following 
ten years, down tp the beginning of the reign of Archelaus, 
in .^a 4. One only requires <to read Josephus connectedly 
in ibtiex ;to .see immediately that the uncommonly complete 
and detailed authonty which he .follows in books xv.-xvii 
on the life of Herpd, breaks off at the beginning of the 
xeigu ^f Archelaus. What he tells regarding that reign in 
book xyiii is so de^rately poor and meagre, that it is 
utterly impossible that he could have had at his disposal 
a €i<H$uinent like that upon which he drew for books xv.- 
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xvii. But this complete and detailed authority can have 
been no other than the work of Nicolas of Damascos, who 
is expressly cited in AtUiq. xvi. 7. 1, and who in his auto- 
biography gives a historical statement that reads almost like 
an extract from Josephus. Hence it is evident that it gives 
in briefer form the story of the events recorded at greater 
length by the author in his larger historical work. — But the 
historical work of Nicolas is used by Josephus, not only 
for the history of Herod, but also for the history of the 
Asmonaeans, in a similar way to that in which he uses the 
historical work of Strabo {Antiq. xiii. 8. 4, 1 2. 6 ; xiv. 4. 
3, 6. 4). Josephus also expressly cites Nicolas' work for 
the history of primitive times (AtUiq. i. 3. 6, 3. 9, 7. 2), 
for the history of David (Antiq. viL 5. 2), and the histoiy 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Treatise against Apian, iL 7). 

2. Of the biography of Augustus, jB/b9 Kaiaapoa, there 
are still extant two large fragments, of which the one in the 
Constantino excerpts, de virtuttbtu, treats of the history of 
Octavian's youth and education ; while the other, which is 
particularly extensive, in the Constantino excerpts, de insidiis, 
refers to the time immediately subsequent to Caesar's assassi- 
nation, there being added to it, in the form of a large note 
or excursus, c. 19-27, a complete account of the conspiracy 
against Caesar, and of the circumstances that preceded his 
murder. This second fragment, which was first made known 
in the publications of Feder, Miiller, and Piccolos, makes it 
possible fairly to estimate the historical value of the work, 
which, notwithstanding its general panegyristic character, is 
considerable. 

3. The autobiography, of which several fragments are 
preserved in the excerpts de virttUibus, and upon which 
probably Suidas mainly relies for the facts given in his 
Lexicon articles on the names ^AvriiraTpo^ and NucoKao^, is 
interesting on account of the undisguised self-complacency 
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and conceit of its author, which he shows m the nn* 
bounded pnuse lavished upon all his own achievements. 

4. The collection of ''Jtemarkable Habits and Customs," 
Hopaio^cgv iO&v a-vuarfor/ii, which was seen by Photius 
{BMiotfL cod. 189), is known to us onlj from the extracts 

in the Florilegium of Stobaeus, 

• • • • 

A complete collection of the fragments of Nicolas, with the 
exception of the philosophical fragments, was first issued hj 
Mtiller in his Fragmenta hidoricorum graecorum, iiL 1849, pp. 
343^64, and iv. pp. 661-664 Compare genezallj, Clinton, 
Fasti HeUeniei^ ed. 2, voL iiL p. 574 t — Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, ed. 2, voL iiL p. .483, note 20, proving that Kicolas 
was not a Jew.— Nicolai, (Geschichte literatuigeschichte, iL 
586 f. — On his exposition of early history, books L-viL : Stein- 
metz, 'Herodot und Nicolaus Damascenus, Xtinebuig 1861. — 
On Kicolas as an authority with Josephus : Blocfa, Die QueUen 
des. Flavins Josephus, 1879, pp. 106-116. Destinon, Die 
QueUen des Flavins Josephus, 1882, pp. 91-120. 
• The B/o^ Ka/tfaf«( was separately edited by Piccolos, Nicolaa 
de Damas., vie de C&ar, fragment r^cemment d^uvert^ eta» 
Paris 1850. — ^It is discussed by the following: Biiiger, De 
Nicolai Damasceni fragmento Escurialensi quod inscribitur Bii^ 
Kaitafg, Bonnae 1869 ; and 0. K Schmidt, who writes in the 
Jahrbb. fur class. Philologie, 1884, pp. 666-687, on Nicolaus 
Damascenus and Suetonius Tranquillus, supporting, in opposi- 
tion to Biiiger, the historical importance of the B/o^ Kais€tfg, 
and seeking to show that Suetonius had made use of it 

The fragments of the nafa^«f iiSh mnaymyn have also been 
collected and edited in a separate issue by Westennann, na^- 
6o^9ypdfi, 1839, pp. 166, 167. — On the passage referring to 
the Lacedaemonians, see Trieber, Quaestiones Laconicae, pars 
I. : De Nicolai Damasceni Laoonicis, BeroL 1867. 

Of the philosophical writings of Nicolas there remain only 
a number of titles and short fragments. See Clinton, Fasti 
Hdlmiei, ed. 2, iiL p. 574 fif. — ^Boeper, Zedumes Abulj^ra- 
gianae^ Danzig 1844, pp. 27, 35-43. — MiiUer, Fragm. hidor. 
graee. iiL 344. — Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
London 1869.— Zell in Pauly's Beal-Encyclopaedie, L 2, 2 
Aufl: p. 1679 f., art "Aristoteles." — ^Diels, Doxographi graeci, 
1879, pi 84, Anm. 1. — ^The pseudo-Aristotelian writing de 
platUis has b^n ascribed by R H. F. Meyer to Nicolaus 
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DamascenttSy and published under his name. — Another pseudo- 
Aristotelian tract, vtpi *6g/uu, has been by several scholars in 
earlier and later times attributed to Nicolas. The grounds for 
80 doing are very insufficient. Becker, Bernays, and Zeller, 
however, still incline to ascribe it to our author. On itiS later 
reproduction by Apuleius, see Teuffel, History of Roman LUeror- 
lure, § 367. 6. — So far as we can judge from the quotations 
and fragments of the philosophical works of Nicolas, they are 
closely related to those of Aristotle, and were not so much 
independent works as short expositions or compendia and 
illustrations of the several departments of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Roeper, Lectioncs Ahvlplvaragianac^ pp. 35-43, and 
Usener in: Bernays* Ges, Abfiandlungen, ii. 281. Roeper gives 
the most complete collection of quotations and fragments. This 
is the view also taken of them by Ueberweg in his History of 
Philosophy, voL i. p. 184. 



12. The Commentaries of VespasiaiL 

In the 65th chapter of his Life, Josephus refers to the 
Commentaries of Vespasian as vouching the correctness of his 
statements : *' Nor is it only I who say this : but so it is 
written in the Commentaries of Vespasian the emperor." 
At the same time he brings the cliarge against his opponent, 
Justus of Tiberias, that he could not have read those com- 
mentaries, since his statements are in direct contradiction to 
this in the emperor's work : " For neither wast thou con- 
cerned in that war, nor hast thou read the Commentaries of 
Caesar, of which we have evident proof, because thou hast 
contradicted those Commentaries of Caesar in thy history." 
In the Treatise against Apion he engages in a polemic 
against those who judged unfavourably of his History of the 
Jewish War, and denies to them the right of making such 
a criticism : " How impudent must those deserve to be 
esteemed wlio undertake to contradict me about the true 
state of those affairs, who, although they pretend to have 
made use of both the eniperor*s own memoirs, yet they 
could not be acquainted with our affairs who fought against 
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them." These memoirs ''of the emperoi^s'* are evidently 
identical with the Commentaries of Vespasian referred to in 
the Life. Nothing more than this is known about them. 
Compare Teuffel, History of Roman LUeraiure^ § 311. 2. 
Josephns evidently came to know them only after he had 
composed his work on the Wars of the Jews, since he does 
not mention them among his authorities for that work 
{TrtaiiM agaifUt Apion, L 9-10). 

13. Anlonius Jxdianxu. 

ICnncius Felix^ in his OeUtman, c. 33. 4, refers for proot 
of his statement that the Jews had brought their misfortunes 
upon themselves by their own evil deeds, to their own 
writings and those of the Romans: "Bead again their 
writings, or if you prefer those of the Bomans, look into those 
of Antonius Julianus, and you will find that their own 
wickedness has occasioned their calamities." The work of 
Antonius Julianus treated probably of the war of Vespasian. 
For a MapKcs 'Avrtopio^ 'lauXiavo^ is also mentioned by 
Josephus as Procurator of Judea during the time of the 
Vespasian war (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 3). 

Bemays (Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus, 1861, 
p. 56) conjectures that this work of Antonius Julianus may 
have been used by Tacitus, on whom again the work of 
Sulpicius Severus depends. This is possible But it should 
not be foigotten that there were yet other works on the 
Vespasian war. Josephus, indeed, distinguishes such books 
into two classes. To the one class belonged those who knew the 
' . events of the war at first hand from having themselves been 
^*^f engaged in it, but through prejudice in favour of the Bomans 
or against the Jews, told the story in a false and garbled 
manner. To the other class belonged those who knew the 
matter only from report, and were often misled by the incorrect 
and inconsistent reports on which they relied. " Some men 
who were not concerned in the affair themselves have gotten 
together vain and contradictory stories by hearsay, and have 
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written them down after a sophistical manner ; and thoee who 
were then present have given false account of things, and this 
rather out of humour of flattery to the Bomans or of hatred to 
the Jews," Josephus, Wars of the Jey?8, preface 1. Compare 
also the remarks at the end of the preface to the ArUiquUies, 
in the Treatise against Apian, 1. 8 at the end, and in the letter 
of Agrippa, quoted in chap. 65 of the Life of Josephiis. 

14. Justus of Tiberias. 

About the life of Justus of Tiberias we know only what 
Josephus has told us in. his Life .(chaps. 9» 12, 17, 35, 
3.7, 54, 65, 70, 74). He was a Jew who had received a 
Greek education (c. 9), and along with his father Pistus occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in his native city of Tiberias during 
the Jewish war of a.d, 66-67. Being a man of moderate 
tendencies, he attached himself more under compulsion than 
voluntarily to the revolution party, but quitted his native 
town even before the subjugation of Galilee, and fled to 
Agrippa (c. 70). Condemned to death by Vespasian, and 
given over to Agrippa for execution, he had his sentence 
commuted by him, through the intercession of Berenice, to a 
long period of imprisonment He seems then to have gone 
again to reside in Tiberias, but led, according to Josephus, a 
rather mysterious and doubtful sort of life. Agrippa sentenced 
him twice to imprisonment, and had him repeatedly banished 
his native city. Once he pronounced against him sentence of 
death, and pardoned him only at the entreaty of Berenice. 
In spite of all this, Agrippa entrusted him with the rd^i<i 
ivurroX&v. But in this office, too, Justus proved himself 
unserviceable, and was at last, for good and all, dismissed by 
Agrippa (Josephus* Life, a 65). He was still alive in the 
beginning of the second century after Christ, for his Chronicle 
reaches down to the death of Agrippa in the third year of 
Trajan, A.D. 100. His works are : 1. A History of the Jewish 
War, against which the polemic of Josephus in his Life is 

DIV. L VOL. I. E 
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directed. The later writers who mention this work, Eusebios, 
Jerome, his translator Sophronias, and Suidas, obtained their 
knowledge of it only from Josephos. It is also very doubtful 
whether Steph. Byz. 8.v. Tifiepw, drew directly from this 
work. — 2. A Chronicle of the Jewish Kings from Moses to 
Agrippa II. It was known to Photius, and is briefly described 
by him (BtbliotL cod. 33). Also Julias Africanus, from whom 
the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and in Syncellus 
are borrowed, made use of it. A notice in Diogenes Laertius, 
ii« 5. 41, has probably to be referred to another work of 
Justus. — 3. The existence of the Commeniaridi de scripturis, 
mentioned by Jerome in his de vir%8 illustr. a 14, is very 
questionable, since no other author knows anything about' it 

In regard to the part played by Justus during the Jewish 
war utterly false opinions have very widely prevailed, owing 
to the misleading statements of Josephus. He has generally 
been regarded as an extreme patriot and bitter foe of the 
Bomana So especially by Baerwald, Josephus in OalUdui, 1887. 
But a critical examination of all these assertions of Josephus 
affords us an essentially different pictura On the one hand, 
Josephus describes him as a chief agitator in pressing on the 
war, and afGbrms that he had moved his native city of Tiberias 
to revolt from Agrippa and the Bomans (Life, 9, 65, 70). 
For proof of tUs Josephus adduces his campaign against the 
cities of DecapoUs, Gadara, and Hippos, on account of which 
he was accused by the representatives of those cities to 
Vespasian, and by him given over to be punished to Agrippa, 
so that he escaped death only through the intercession of 
Berenice (c 9 at the end, 65, 74). Further, his connection 
with the revolutionary chiefs, John of Gischala (c. 17) and 
Jesus, son of Sapphias (c. 54), is advanced as evidence against 
him. But in spite of this efiTort to brand Justus as one mainly 
to blame for the revolutionary rising in Galilee, Josephus is 
yet guileless enough to confess even at the outset that Justus 
belonged neither to the Boman nor to the revolutionaiy party, 
but to a middle party which ''pretended to be doubtful about 
going to war" (c. 9). And a whole series of lacts prove that 
Justus was by no means enthusiastically in favour of war. His 
nearest relatives in Gamala were murdered by the revolutionary 
party (c. 35, 37). He himself was one of the prominent men 
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who Opposed the destruction of the palace of Herod in Tiberias 
(c. 12). Indeed, he was one of the councillors whom Josephus 
had put in prison just because they would not join in the 
revolution, to whom he also then declared that he did indeed 
know the might of the Romans, but that for the present they 
could do nothing else than join "the robbers," that is, the 
revolutionists (c. 35. Comp. Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 8-10 ; 
Life, 32-34). Justus also left Tiberias when the revolution 
there was just at its height, and went over to Agrippa and the 
Komans (a 65 and 70). He was therefore quite correct in his 
statement that Josephus was mainly chargeable with the 
revolutionary movement in Tiberias, and in affirming that 
Tiberias had been drawn into the revolt only under compulsion 
(c 65). The real facts of the case are thus perfectly clear. 
Justus was a man of precisely the same style and tendency as 
Josephua Both had taken part in the revolt, but both did so 
only under the pressure of circumstances. In reality neither 
of them wished to have anything to do with it, and so now the 
one seeks to throw the blame upon the other. 

The work which Josephus in his Life so vehemently 
attacks cannot have been the same as the Chronicle described 
by Photius. For, according to Photius, that Chronicle was 
" very meagre and brief, and passed over much that was im- 
portant and even necessary ; " but the work referred to by 
Josephus evidently entered into minute details, and is simply 
characterized by Josephus as a History of the Jewish War. 
" For he was not unskilful in the learning of the Greeks, and in 
dependence on that skill it was that he undertook to write a 
history of these affairs" (Life, a 9). "Justus, who hath 
himself written a history concerning these affairs. . . . Justus 
undertook to write about these facts and about the Jewish 
war" (c. 65). In this same chapter (Life, c. 65) Josephus 
speaks of his astonishment at the impudence of Justus, who 
claimed to be the best narrator of these occurrences ; whereas 
he knew nothing at first hand, either of the proceedings in 
Galilee, or of the siege of Jotapata, or of the siege of Jerusalem. 
He therefore evidently treated in that work of the whole 
history of the war. It was not published by Justus until 
twenty years after it had been completed, when Vespasian, 
Titus, and Agrippa IL were dead {Life, c. 65). It must 
therefore have been completed during the lifetime of Agrippa, 
and so, again, it must be distinguished from the Chronicle 
which reaches down to Agrippa's death. — Eusebius, Jerome, 
and others derived their grounds of accusation against Justus 
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from Josephas. He is charged (Eusebius, HUt. Eccles. iii. 
10. 8 ; Jerome, de viris illvstr. a 14) with having written a 
history of Jewish afifairs in a distorted manner to suit his own 
personal ends, and is declared to have been convicted by 
Josephus of falsehood. The article in Suidas' Lexicon on 
'loucrrof is taken vtrhatim from Sophronius, the Greek trans- 
lator of Jerome. Probably also the notice in Stephanas 
Byzantinus on the name Tiberias is grounded upon Josephus. 

On the Chronicle of the Jewish Kings, Photius in his 
BiJblioth. cocL 33, remarks as follows : ' Ah /vcutf^ 'lou^rou T/jSf^/cw; 

^OMX^v, ou fi iwtypa^ri *Iou0rou T/jSipiiM^ 'lovda/uv /Satf/XfAir ruv iv 
roTi ffri/i/Aadif. Oiiro; ari ^oXiug Tfjg h FaX/Xa/qp Ttfiipidbog vp/Laro, 
^Ap^trat di rfic icroplag aieh Mulwfiotif xaraXiyti di tug riXfur^ff 
^Aypiwa roD ifiiSfuv fMv r&v dvh rrig tixiag 'Hpddw, uffrarou 6i iv roTg 
'lwi6oJa¥ /SatfiXfutf/y, S^ vaptXaB* /ucv ri)v d^^* i^' KXaud/ou, fiv^i^ti 
dt iri 'Sipuifog xa) in /ttaXXov vTh OufdvatfiaMu, nXfvrf dt ini rtpirtft 
Tpa7av»D, ou xa/ 4 ifropia xarcXfj^cy. *£tfr/ 3f nj? ^paffn euvro/iwrarSg 
n xai rit vXititra r2J¥ AvayTcaioraroiv ^aparpij^w. — From this WOrk 

also are taken the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and 
those made by Georgius Syucellus, which undoubtedly made 
their way to Eusebius and Syncellus through the medium of 
Julius Africanus. In the preface to the second book of the 
Chronicle, Eusebius speaks as follows : " That Moses flourished 
in the times of Inachus is affirmed by such famous teachers as 
Clement, Africanus, Tatian from among ourselves, and by 
Josephus and Justus from among the Jews, each after his own 
fashion supporting the statement from primitive . histories." 
This passage from the preface of Eusebius is not only expressly 
quoted by Syncellus, but also made use of elsewhere in several 
other passages. — Eusebius further mentions Justus in his 
Chronicle, ad ann. Abrah. 2113, during the reign of the Emperor 
Nerva, as a well-known Jewish writer. In Syncellus again 
the same notice stands at the beginning of the account of 
Trajan's reign. This also must have been the original position 
given to him in the Chronicle of Africanus. For undoubtedly 
the statement rests upon the assumption that the Chronicle of 
Justus reached down to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. — 
The notice in Scaliger, TIuMurus, i^tpiw awfayttyi ad 01. 

210, A: §frau6a Xij^fi rh 'loutfrou Ttfitpiiug ^of/x^y, rests Only 

upon Photius, BiMioth. cod. 33.— -If, then, it is rendered certain 
from what has been adduced that JuHus Africanus made use 
of the Chronicle of Justus, the theory is thoroughly confirmed 
that certain notices about Jewish history in the Chroniclers 
dependent on Africanus, which are not derived from Josephus, 
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are to be traced back to Justua See below, § 10, note 32 ; and 
Gelzer, JtUius Africanv»^ L 246-265. Gutschmid liad also 
previously guessed that Africanus had made use of Justus. 
See Div. ii. voL iii. p. 22?. 

In the biography of Socrates in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 5. 41, 
we meet with the following statement : " Justus of Tiberias 
tells that at his trial Plato went up to the platform and said, 
men of Athens, being the youngest of those \vho have gone 
up to the platform, and that the judges cried out : Go down, 
go down." It is extremely improbable that so special a notice 
regarding details in the history of Socrates and Plato should 
have had place in a brief chronicle of Jewish kinga But even 
a comparison of the wording of the title as given by Photius 
with that given by Diogenes Laertius, leads one to suppose 
that Justus had written other works besides the Chronicle of 
the Jewish Kings. The title (Photius, J?t&/t(7/A. cod, 33) : 'louda/uv 
ffaeiXim rZf h toT(s criflkfjkaffiv, cannot mean : " History of the 
crowned kings of the Jews," although grtfifM usually means 
crown. But as crifAjuka also means a genealogical table, this 
title is rather to be rendered : " History of the kings of the 
Jews enumerated in the Tables." But what erifi/iaTa are 
meant? The Chronicle of Julius Africanus consisted, it is 
well known, in great part of lists of kings, Greek, Oriental, and 
Boman. Is it not likely that the older work of Justus should 
have been similarly constructed ? Then there would have been 
only a part of the whole work known to Photius, namely, the 
})istoi7 of the kings of the Jews designated in the crs/jL/jkara of 
Justus, while to Diogenes Laertius there was known another 
erififia, therefore another part of the whole work. 

Compare on Justus generally, Vossius, De historicis graecis, 
1838. — ^Fabricius, Biblioth, grace, ed. Harles, v. 61, x. 691. — 
MuUer, FragmeTUa histor. grace, iii 523. — Vaillant, De His- 
toricis qui arUe Josephum Jvdaicaa res scripscre, Paris 1851. 
— Creuzer, Tfud. Stud, und Krit. 1853, pp. 57-59.— Gratz, Das 
Lebensende des Konigs Agrippa II., des Justus von Tiberias 
und des Flavins Josephua und die Agrippa-Munzen {Monats- 
schr.fur Oesch. und Wissensch. des Jud. 1877, p. 337 ff'.), gives 
an impossible explanation of the Photius passage. Baerwald, 
Josephus in GcUilda, sein Verhaltniss zu dm Partcicn, inshcson- 
dere zu Justus von Tiberias und Agrippa II., Breslau 1877. 

15. Aristo of Fella, 
On Aristo of Pella and his literary work we have only two 
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independent witnesses, Eosebins and Maximus Confessor. — 
1. According to Easebius, EeeUnadical ffisiary, iv. 6. 3, it 
was told in a work of Aristo of Pell% that after the conquest 
of Bitther and the overthrow of Barcochba^ " it was enjoined 
by regular logal enactments of Hadrian upon the whole Jewish 
race, that they should on no pretext enter within the region 
round about Jerusalem, the emperor wishing that they should 
not be able, even from a distance, to look upon their native 
soiL" (to Trap eOvo^ i^ iicelvov ical rfj^ irepl rii ^lepoaiKufJia 
yfj^ wdfjuvop hnfiaweiv elpyereu, vofiov Sayftari xal Siard^cnv 
*Aipuawv, «k &v fii/S* ef amhrrov OeupoUv ro warp^p eSa^09 
eyxeXeuirafUpou, ^Aplarwp o IIcXKouo^ iaropei) On this 
passage in Eusebius is founded what is said in the Chranieon 
paschale, and by the Armenian historian, Moses of Chorene, 
respecting Aristo of Pella. — 2. In the Scholia of Maximus 
Confessor on Dionysius the Areopagite, De mysHca theologia, 
written About A.D. 630—650, we meet with the following 
notice : ** I have also read the expression ' seven heavens ' in 
the dialogue of Papiscus and Jason, composed by Aristo of 
Pella, which Clement of Alexandria, in the sixth book of his 
Hypotyposes, says was written by St Luke." {'Apeypap Se 
rovTO '* hrri^ oifpapoi^ " seal ip r^ avyyeypofifiiprf *Api<rrwPi 
r^ IleXKai^ iuiKe^ei llairlaKOv Ktu *Icuropo^^ fjp Kki^fitf^ o 
^AXe^opSpeif^ ip ticnp fiijSXlip r&p ^TTrorviriar&op top a^iov 
AovKop ^atp aparfpdy^tu,) According to Maximus Confessor, 
therefore, Aristo was the author of the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus, which is also elsewhere quoted, but always as 
an anonymous work. He was already known to the heathen 
philosopher Celsus, as well as to Origen and Jerome. We 
obtain most information from the still extant preface to a 
Latin translation made by a certain Celsus, according to 
Hamack, belonging probably to the fifth century after Christ, 
contained in some manuscripts of the works of Cyprian. At 
the close of the main section, cap. 8, he names himself Celsus, 
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According to the statement here given concerning it, Jason 
was the representative of the Christian view, Papiscus was the 
representative of Judaism. But the Christian so convincingly 
proves to the Jew the Messiahship of Jesus, that the latter is 
soon converted and baptized. 

Seeing that the Dialogue, as it lay before Celsus, Origen, 
Jerome, and the Latin translator, was evidently anonymous, 
for no one is named by them as its author, it is very question- 
able whether the testimony of Maximus in favour of the 
authorship of Aristo is worthy of credit. Whence should a 
writer of the seventh century obtain correct information about 
the author of whom all earlier writers knew nothing ? The 
guess of Maximus, however, is by no means improbable. In 
TertuUian's work, advtrsus Judaeos, c 13, at the beginning, we 
have the imperial edict forbidding the Jews to enter the en- 
virons of Jerusalem, given in terms almost literally identical 
with those of the passage quoted by Eusebius from Aristo 
{interdidum est ne in confinio ipsiiis regionis demoretur quis- 
quam Judaeorum .... post expugiiationem Hierusaitm pro- 
hUnti ingredi in terram vestram de longinguo earn octUis tantum 
videre permissum est). Since TertuUian brings this forward in 
an anti-Jewish controversial treatise, it is highly probable that 
he had extracted the notice from a similarly anti-Jewish work. 
But such precisely was the character of the Dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus (comp. also Harnack's Texte und UrUer- 
suchungen, i. 1-2, p. 127 ff.). 

If, then, on the basis of what has been adduced, it is con- 
jectured that the notice in Eusebius is taken from the Dialogue 
between Jason and Papiscus, we cannot ascribe to Aristo a 
special history on the Hadrian war ; and it is not probable 
that the other statements in Eusebius about the Hadrian war 
are drawn from Aristo, who rather makes only passing refer- 
ence to that one edict — As to the date of Aristo, he may be 
put down somewhere about the middle of the second century. 
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In the (Mr&nAcon poachxde, on this* yeat A..D. 134^ the remark 
is made : " In this year Apelles and Aristo, whom («v) Eusebiu^ 
Famphilos mentions in his Ecdesiastioal History^ presents 
Q^idtduffiv) the draft of an apology concerning our religioi^ 
to the Emperoi^ Hadrian." Since the anthor tefers expressly 
to Eusebius, his testimony has no independent value. The 
singular mhihta^if makes it probable that he wrote o u%Xka3h^ 
^Aptcrm, out of which *A7fXX^( xat 'Apttrtn arose through cor- 
ruption of the text -^ At any rate, the Armenian historian, 
Moses of Chorene, derived his informatioit from EusebiuSb Hd 
indeed states that Aristo reports the death of King Artasesi & 
contemporary of Hadrian ; but then in his history of Barcochba 
he closely follows Eusebius. See Bouth, Rdiguiae Sacfrae, i 
101 ff. Langlois, CoUedum, des SMorieru d& FArm^is, t i. 
[tzz MiQler, FroffnierUa hid. graee. v. 2] p. 391 sqq^ Hamack, 
Texte und XTntersuchungen, i 1-2, p. 126. 

The Dialogue between Jason and Papiscus was probably 
largely used in the AUercaiio Sinumis Judaei U ThtaphUi 
christiani, published by Martine in hm Thesaurus novus anec^ 
dotorum, vol. v., Paris 1717, and again rescued from oblivion 
by Hamack, Texte und UrUersuchungen, voL L div. 3, 1883, 
especially pp. 115-130. 

On Aristo generally, compare Fabricius, BiUioth graec, ed< 
Harles, viL 156 ff — Grabe, Spicilegium Fairum, ii. 127-133. — ; 
South, Reliquiae eacrae, i 91-109. -»- Gieseler, Ecclesiastical 
History, Edin. 1846, vol. i. 156.— Smith and Wace^ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, London 1877, vol L pp, 160, 161.-^ 
Pauly's B^'Encyebp, i 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1597.— Mtiller, Fragm. 
hist, graec iv. 328. — Corpus apologetarum, ei. Otto, t. ix. 1872, 
pp. 349-363. -^Haitiack, Die UAerlie/erung der fffieekiechefi 
Afcil^fgeUn des zweiUen JahrhunderU in der <j^^ tm 

MiUdaUer, 1882. — Zahn, Fqrschungen zur Oesehiehie des neutes^ 
tameiUL Kanons, voL iii 1884, p. 74. 



16. Papyrus Parisiensis, n. 68. 

Among die Oreek Papjrrus texts of the Louvtie at Parid We 
meet with certain fragments which refer to the tevolt of tfad 
Jews in Alexandria during the time €f the ItoiniLii Empire^ 
The texts, however, are so fragment&iy that it id quite im- 
possible to dcftermine with any exactness the dftte of the revolt 
referted ta Were they more totaiplete, they would havd 
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afforded' as invalnable historical information. For they had 
contained, as we can make out beyond question, among other 
things, one or two rescripts of the emperor addressed to the 
Jews of Alexandria with reference to the outbreak, as well as 
a letter addressed to the emperor by a man who had been 
already under sentence of death, and now, face to face with 
death, * wfll not shrink from telling the truth." 

The fragments are published as Papyrus Paris, n. 68, by 
Brunet de Presle, in Notices et extraits des Afanuscrits . . . 
public par rinstittU de France, vol. xviiL part 2, Paris 1865, 
pp. 383-390. See also Atlas attached thereto, sheet xlv. 

17. Teucer Cyzicenus. 

Suidas in his Lexicon, under the name Tevicpof; 6 Kv^iKrjp6<:, 
says that he wrote : " On the Gold-yielding Earth ; on Byzan- 
tium ; on the Mithridate war, in five books ; on Tyre, in five 
books ; on the Arabians, in five books ; on Jewish History, iu 
six books, and various other works." {Tevxpo^ 6 Kv^lktjvo^, 6 
ypd^a^ UepX jfpvo'o^pov 717?, Uepl rov Bv^avTiou, MidptBa- 
TiKWVirpd^emvfiiffkla e'^IItpl Tvpov €\ *Apafii/ttav e'^^IovialtcTjv 
iOTopiop iv fii/SKioi^ $*', *E<^i]ffofp r&p iv Kv^Utp aaKrjaip 7' 
Kal tA \onra.) Of this Teucer Cyzicenus there are only two 
small fragments now extant, which discuss the etymology of 
the names of two places in Epirus and Euboea. Otherwise 
nothing whatever is known of him. Whether he is identical 
with some other writers of the name of Teucer who have 
been occasionally mentioned, must continue undetermined. 
Comp. Mtiller^ Fragmenia historicorum graecorum, iv. 508. 

18. Various Works ire pi 'lovhaitav. 

Special treatises on the history of the Jews were also 
written by the Jewish Hellenists, Demetrius, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Aristeas, Cleodemus-Malchus, and the classical 
Philo. But these can scarcely come under consideration here. 
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since they mainly^ if not ezdusively, treat of the earlier periods 
of the histoiy (see Div. ii. voL iiL pp. 200-210). The book 
of the peendo-Hecateus on the Jews seems to have dealt in 
more detail than those just named with the condition of the 
people in his own days (see Div. iL voL iii. pp. 302-306). — 
The five books of Philo on the persecution of the Jews under 
Tiberius and Caligula would have been an important document 
for the histoiy of his times, which ought to be mentioned 
here, because the work is no longer extant (see Div. iL voL 
iiL pp. 350-354). 

Pagan authors, even from very early times, made passing 
aUnsions to the Jews. A collection of these may be found in 
Freudenthal, AUxofnder Potyhistar, pp. 177-179, and in 
Josephus, Treatise offainst Apian, L 14-23. But from the 
beginning of the first century before Christ special works on 
the Jews by non-Jewish authors came to be written. 1. The 
oldest non-Jewish histoiy of the Jews known to us is the 
avaxetni Kara *IovSalwp of Apollonius Melon (see Div. iL 
voL iiL pp. 251—254). — 2. Kot much later is the learned 
compilation of Alexander Polyhistor, irepl *IovSauop, to which 
we are indebted for valuable excerpts from the writings of 
Jewish Hellemsts (see Div. iL vol iiL pp. 197-200). — 3. In 
the age of Hadrian lived Philo Byblius, also called Herennius 
Philo, who, besides other works, wrote a treatise, irepl *Iov- 
haltov. In it, according to the statement of Origen, he referred 
to the book of the pseudo-Hecatens on the Jews, and in regard 
to it expressed the opinion that either the book was not the 
work of the historian Hecateus, or that if Hecateus were 
indeed the author, he must have out and out accepted the 
Jewish doctrine (Origen, contra Celmm, L 15 ; see the passage 
referred to in Div. iL vol iiL p. 304). Two fragments in 
Eusebius, Hu^aratio evangd. L 10, are avowedly taken from 
the same treatise, v^pX ^loviamv. The contents of those 
fragments, however, refer expressly to the Phoenician mytho* 
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logy, and the second of them is quoted by Eusebius in another 
place (Praqmratio evangel, iv. 16) with the formula, ite Be rov 
irpmrov avyypafifiaro^ 7^9 $/Xo»i/09 ioiviKUcfj^ taropia^. It was 
therefore generally assumed that the treatise, irepl ^lovSauov, 
was simply an excursus to the large work of Philo, ioivucud) 
ioTopia. So, e.g., Freudenthal, Alexander PolyhUtor, p. 34. 
But, when we consider the contents of the Eusebian fragments, 
this is not probabla It would rather seem that Eusebius, i. 
10, inadvertently ascribed the passages taken by him from 
the Phoenician history to the treatise nrepl 'lovSaimp, with 
which, too, he was acquainted. Comp. on Philo generally, 
Miiller, Fragmenta histor. graec iii 560-576. Baudissin, in 
art " Sanchuniathon," in Herzog, xiiL 364. — 4. A treatise, 
irepl *IovBala)p, was also written by a certain Damocritus. 
From the brief statement regarding it in Suidas, under the 
name AaiioKpiTo^ (comp. also Miiller, Fragmenta histor, graec, 
iv. 377), this only seems clear, that its standpoint was one of 
deadly enmity to the Jews. — 5. The same may be said of the 
work of a certain Nicarchus, irepX 'lovBalap (Bekker, A^iec- 
dota, p. 380=: Miiller, Fragmenta histor, graec. iii. 335). — 
6. As a writer on Jewish affairs, Alexander Polyhistor also 
mentions one Theophilus (Eusebius, Fraeparatio evangel, ix. 
34), one Timochares, €y tow irepl ^Avrurxpv (Eusebius, ix. 35), 
and an anonymous Svpia^ aj^oivopATprfai^ (Eusebius, ix. 36). 
But all the three had evidently spoken of Jewish matters 
only in passing. Theophilus treated of Solomon's relation to 
the king of Tyre ; the other two gave interesting details about 
the topography of Jerusalem. Comp. on all the three : Miiller, 
Fragmenta histor. graec iii 209 ; also on Theophilus, Miiller, 
iv. 515 ff. 

19. The dironograpJiers. 

For a detailed account of the plundering of the Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Josephus refers, in his Treatise against 
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Apion, IL 7, among others to the chronographera ApoUodonis 
and Castor. To Castor he also refers, in order tQ determine 
the date of the battle of Gaza {Treatise against Jpian,t 22). 
Since it is possible that he also elsewhere derived vatioos* 
chronological information for these treatises, it is most im- 
portant that we shoald here examine carefolljr the notices 
that we have regarding these two. 

1. Apollodoms of Athens lived abont the middle of the 
second centnry before Christy and besides other works wrote 
the XpoviKo^ which treated in chronological order of the most 
important events in universal lustbiy down to the time of 
King Attains II. of Pergamnm, in the middle of the second 
oentnr7 beforo Christ 

A collection of the fragments of this historical work, which 
is not to be confounded with the extant BtfiktUnxn nnder 
Apollodoms' name, is to be found in Mliller, Fragmmta histOfV' 
eorum graeoarum, L 435-439. Compv^ also MiiUer, iLc p. 43; 
Pauly's Beal-Encyclopaedie, L 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1302 i 

2. Castor's Chronicle is known to us mainly through the 
quotations in the works of the Christian chroniclers Eusebius 
and Syncellus. The first book of the Eusebian Chronicle, extant 
now only in an Armenian translation, gives us particularly valu- 
able extracts. What is therein contained makes it certain that 
the work of Castor was carried down to the consulship of M. 
Valerius Messala and M. Piso, B.a 61 ; that is, down to the 
year in which Pompey celebrated his Asiatic triumph, by 
which the subjection of Further Asia was finally settled 
(nostras regionis res praedaraqus gesta eessarunt). Since the 
author concludes at that particular point of time, his work 
cannot have been written much later than the middle of the 
first century before Christ It consist^, according to Euse- 
bius, of six books. — ^We meet with many individuals bearing 
the name of Castor during the time of Caesar and Cicero. 
But it is doubtful whether the chronographer is to be iden- 
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tified with any of these, and so nothing can with certainty be 
determined as to the circumstances of his life. 

The fragments are collected by Miiller in the Appendix to 
the edition of Herodotus, Paris 1844, Appendix, pp. 153-181. 
— ^Eusebius mentions the work in the list of his authorities in 
the following terms: "The six books of Castor, in which he 
collects materials for history from the ninth to the one hundred 
and eighty-first Olympiad." — The termination of the work is 
precisely stated in passages expressly quoted by Eusebius. 
"We set down in order the consuls, beginning with Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius CoUatinus, and ending 
with Marcus Valerius Messala and Marcus Piso, who were 
consuls in the times of Theophemus, archon of Athens " (Euse- 
bius, Chronicon, ed Schoene, L 295). — " The archons of Athens 
end with Theophemus, in whose days the famous deeds and 
the renown of our land were brought utterly to an end" 
(Euseb. ChrofL i. 183). 

Compare generally, Miiller, fferodoitts, Paris 1844, Appen- 
dix, pp. 153-155. — Wcstermann in Pauly's Recd-Encydopaedic, 
ii. 207 f. — Bornemann, Dc Cantoris Diodori Siculi chronids 
fonte ac nonna, Lubeck 1878. — Stiller, Be Castoris libris 
chronids, Berlin 1880. — Gelzer, Jtdius Afrimnus, iL 1, 1885, 
pp. 63-79 ; on the person of Castor, p. 70 ff. 



C, — JosEnius. 

Josephus, whose works form a principal authority for our 
history, gives in his Life and in the History of the Wars 
of the Jews several important particulars from the story of 
his own career. He was born at Jerusalem in the first year 
of the reign of Caligula, a.d. 37-38.* His father was called 
Matthias, and was descended from a distinguished priestly 

^The first year of Caligula's reign extends from 16th March a.d. 37 
down to 16th March a.d. 38. Since Josephus, at the close of his AnOqui- 
tiesj makes his fifty-sixth year !*ynchronize with the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, which extended from 13th September a.d. 93 to 13th SeptemWr 
A.D. 94, he cannot have been bom liefore 13th September a.d. 37. His 
birth therefore falls between 13th September a.d. 37 and 16th March 
A.D. 38. Compare Wieseler, Chronologic dcs aj^ostolifcken Ztitolters, p. 98, 
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famOy^ whose ancestors Josephns can trace back to the times 
of John Hyrcanaa One of his forefatheis, called Matthias, 
had married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alex- 
ander Jannaens ?). See Xt/%, 1, and Wars of the Jews, pre- 
face 1 ; AfUiquUies, xvi 7. 1. The yoong Josephus obtained 
a careful rabbinical education, and even as a boy of fourteen 
years old had acquired so great a reputation for his know- 
ledge of the law, that the high priests and the chief men of 
the city came to him in order to receive from him instruction 
in TegBxd to difficult points of law. Yet he was not himself 
satisfied with such attainments, but^ on his attaining his six- 
teenth year, made a pOgrimage through the various schools of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essence. But even this did 
not suffice to quench his thirst for knowledge. He now 
withdrew into the wilderness, and visited a hermit called 
Banus, in order to receive from him the finishing stroke in 
his education. After he had spent three years with him, he 
returned to Jerusalem, and in his nineteenth year openly 
joined the party of the Pharisees (Life, c 2). In his 
twenty-sixth year (jier' eUoarov xal Sktop iviavrov), which 
corresponds to A.D. 64,* he took a journey to Home in order 
to obtain the release of certain priests nearly related to him, 
who had been carried thither as prisoners on account of some 
trifling matter. Having, by means of an introduction from a 
Jewish actor Alityrus, secured the favour of the Empress 
Poppaea^ he succeeded in securing the end he had in view, 
whereupon he returned to Judea laden with rich presents (Life, 
c. S). Soon after his return, in A.D. 66, the war against the 
Bomans broke out At first Josephus kept himself clear of 
all connection with the war (Life, a 4); and this indeed 
was quite possible, since the Jewish aristocracy in general 
entered this outbreak only under compulsion. But the fact is 
that Josephus, after the first decisive battles had taken place, 
* Wieseler, Chrondogie det apodolikh, ZeitaUen, p. 98* 
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attacbed himself to the revolution party, and indeed became 
one of its leaders. He vas entrusted by the directors of the 
movement with the most important post of a commander-in- 
chief of Galilee (Wars of the Jews, il 20. 4 ; Life, c. 7). From 
that time onward his doings and fortunes are closely joined 
with those of the Jewish people, and therefore form a component 
part of the history of the Jewish war. Compare Life, a 7—74 ; 
Wars of the Jem, iL 20. 4-21. 10 ; iiL 4. 1, 6. 3-8. 9 ; ix. 
1. 5, 6. His performances as commander-in-chief of Galilee 
came to an end by his being taken prisoner by the Homans 
after the fall of the fortress of Jotapata in A.D. 67 {Wars of 
the Jews, iii. 8. 7-8). When he was carried before Vespasian, 
he prophesied to him his future elevation to the imperial 
throne {Wars of the Jews, iii. 8. 9; Life, c. 75). But 
when, two years later, in a.d. 69, Vespasian was in very deed 
proclaimed emperor by the Palestinian legions, and the pro- 
phecy of Josephus was thus fulfilled, Vespasian remembered 
his prisoner, and as a thank-offering granted him his freedom 
{Wars of the Jeios, iv. 10. 7). From this time onward 
Josephus, as custom required, assumed the family name of 
Vespasian " Flavins " along with his own. After being pro- 
claimed emperor, Vespasian hasted first of all to Alexandria 
( Wars of the Jews, iv. 1 1. 5), to which place Josephus accom- 
panied him {Life, a 75). Thence Josephus returned to Pales- 
tine in the retinue of Titus, to whom Vespasicm had committed 
the continuation of this war, and remained in the company of 
Titus down to the close of the war {Life, c. 75 ; Treaiise 
against Apion, i. 9). During the siege of Jerusalem he was 
obliged, by order of Titus, often at the great risk of his own life, 
to negotiate with the Jews for a surrender ( Wars of the Jews, 
V. 3. 3, 6. 2, 7. 4, 9. 2-4, 13. 3 ; vi. 2. 1-3, 2. 5, 7. 2 ; Ufe, 
c. 75). Once while engaged on such an errand he was struck 
by a stone, so as to be rendered unconscious ( Wars of the Jews, 
V. 13. 3). When, after the capture of the city, Titus allowed 
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liim to take whatever /he would^ Jie took tonly aotoe tSa^cred 
•books, and obtained the release of .-many of jbhe .prisoners who 
were his friends, among whom was .his own Jxrotiher* Xhtee 
who had been already crucified were again- taken down at his 
request^ one of whom recovered -(Ltfe, c tb). When -his 
property in Jemsalem was required by the Soman .ganison, 
Titus gave him in place of it another in the plain (fitfe, 
c 76). ^t the conclusion. of the war he went With Titos ito 
Borne, where he continued to reside, pursuing his studies and 
engaged in literary work amid the nnbroken favour of jUie 
emperor. The Jewish priest was jnow transfonned into a 
/^ Greek literary man. Vespasian assigned him a maidenoe in 
what had formerly been his own palaoe, bestowed on him 
the rights of Soman citizenship, and granted him a yearly 
pension (Life, c. 76; compare Suetonius, Vjupasiafi, IS: 
primut e Jisco Zatinis Chnucisqtu rheioribus annua 'CenUna 
eansiUuii). He also presented him with a splendid estate in 
Judea. On the suppression of the Jewish outbreak in pyrene, 
the captive leader of the insurrection, Jonathan, gave 'the 
names of many prominent Jews as being acoompUces with 
him, and among these was the name of Josephu& He said 
that Josephus had sent him weapons and money. But 
Vespasian gave no credence to this false chaige, and continued 
to show favour to Josephus {Life, c. 76 ; Wan of the Jem, 
viL 11. 1-3). like favour was eojoyed by Josephus under 
Titus, AJ>. 7 9-81, and under Domitian, A.D. 81-96. Thelatter 
granted him exemption from tribute in respect of his estate in 
Judea (Life, c. 76). Nothing is known as to his relation to 
the later emperors. We also know equally little as to the 
precise time of his death. This much only is certain, that 
he was still alive in the first decade of the second centuiy. 
For the autobiography was written after the death of 
Agrippa XL (Life, c. 65). But Agrippa died in the third year 
of Trajan, A.D. 100 (Photius, BiblwCL cocL 33> — Accordiug 
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to a statement by Eusebius (Ecclesiast, Sistory, iii. 9), Joseplms 
was honoured in Rome by the erection of a statue. 

In regard to his family connections, Josephus gives us the 
following details. During the days of John Hyrcanus his fore- 
father^ Simon the Stammerer lived. He belonged to the first 
of the twenty-four orders of priests, therefore to the order of 
Jehoiarib. Simon's son was Matthias, called Ephlias, who 
married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alexander 
Jannaeus ?). Of this marriage was born Matthias Curtus, in 
the first year of Hyrcanus II. The son of Matthias Curtus 
was Joseph, born in the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra (?). 
His son was Matthias, the father of our Josephus, born in 
the tenth year of Archelaus (Life, c 1).' — The parents of our 
Josephus were still alive in the time of the great war. While 
he was commander-in-chief in Galilee, he obtained through his 
father news from Jerusalem (Life, c. 41). During the siege of 
Jerusalem his parents were within the beleaguered city, and 
were, because regarded as untrustworthy, kept in prison by the 
revolutionists (the father. Wars of the Jews, v. 13. 1 ; the 
mother, Wars, v. 13. 3 ; comp. also v. 9. 4 at the end). On 
the capture of the city he obtained the release of his brother 
from a Eoman prison (Life, c. 75). This is supposed to have 
been his full brother Matthias, who had been educated along 
with him (Life, c. 2). According to the Wars of the Jews, v. 

'The genealogy, as given in the received text of the LifCy contains 
.several impossibilities. If Josephus* father, Matthias, was born in the 
tenth year of Archelaus, a.d. G, then his son Josepli could not have been 
Iwrn in the ninth year of Alexandra, B.C. 69. Here we meet with either 
an oversight of Josephus or a corruption of the text If we assume that 
Joseph, the grandfather of our Josephus, was bom somewhere about B.C. 
30, in the ninth year of Henxl, then Matthias Curtus will have been born 
under Hyrcanus, in his first year, and we shall have to understand this of 
Hyrcanus II., who was high priest in b.c. 78. The mother of Curtus cannot 
then have been the daughter of Jonathan, the first of the Maccabees, 
who died in B.C. 143-142, but only u daughter of Alexander Jannaeus, 
w^ho died B.c. 78, and who was also called Jonathan. Josephus has indeed 
said of this Jonathan his forefather that he " was the first of the sons of 
Asmoneus, who was high priest, and was the brother of Simon, the high 
l>riest also." But we may reasonably suspect that Josephus has erroneously 
added this explanatory note to the name of the high priest Jonathan as 
he found it in the list of his forefathers. If Alexander Jannaeus is meant, 
it will also harmonize with the statement that Simon the Stammerer lived 
under John Hvrcanus. 

niV. I. VOL. T. F 
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9. 4 at the end, his wife also was in the city during the siege. 
In all probability this was his first wife, of whom there is no 
mention elsewhere. As Vespasian's prisoner of war, he had at 
his command married a captive Jewess from Caesarea. But 
she left him during his stay with Vespasian in Alexandria. 
He then, again, in Alexandria married another {Lift^ c. 75). 
By this last he had three sons, of whom at the time of his 
writing his autobiography only one survived, Hyrcanus, who 
was born in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian (Zi/J?, 
c. 1 and 76). Still during Vespasian's reign, he got divorced 
from this wife and married a Jewess of noble family in Crete, 
who bore him two sons : Justus, born in the seventh year of 
Vespasian, and Simonides, with the surname of Agrippa, born 
in the ninth year of Vespasian. Both of these were alive when 
Josephus wrote his life [Lift^ c 1 and 76). 

To. the litQ^ary leisure of Josephus at Bonig we are indebted 
for those works, without which our history could scarcely have 
been written. They comprise the four following : — 

1. The Wabs of tiie Jews, JTepl rot; 'Ioi;8arjco5 iroKkiiov, 
as Josephus himself entitles the work in his Life, c 74.^ 
It is divided into seven books, a distribution whicb^ as 
appears from Aniiq. xiii. 10. 6, zviii. 1. 2, it owes to 
Josephus himself. The proper history of the war is preceded 
by a very comprehensive introduction, which occupies the 
whole of the first book and the half of the second. The 
first book begins with the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
B.C. 175-164, and reaches down to the death of Herod, 
B.a 4. The second continues the history down to the out- 
break of the war in a.d. 66, and gives an account of the first 
year of the war, a.d. 66-67. The third treats of the war 

* Similarly Antiq. xviiL 1. 2 : " In the second book of the Jewish 
War** {h T^ Ittnip^ /B</SX6> Tov 'lovZetixw xoXr/tov). In the manuscripts the 
title usually runs xtpi iiiitcwf. This title, which certainly was not given 
the book by Josephus, is first met with in Jerome, who, in his Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, c 64, says : " which Josephus, a writer of Jewish history, 
explains in seven books, to which he gave the title, 'Of the Jewish 
Captivity,' that is, x-tpi akuotu;." Compare also Epist 22, ad EuMtochium, 
c 35 ; <idv. Jovinian. \\.\^\de viris Ulustribiis^ c 13. 
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in Galilee in ^.D. 67 ; the fourth of the continued course of 
the war down to the complete isolation of Jerusalem ; the 
fifth and sixth describe the siege and overthrow of Jeru- 
salem ; the seventh relates the events that followed the war, 
down to the destruction of the last smouldering embers of 
the revolutioa — From the preface to this work (c, 1) we 
learn that it was originally written in the author's mother 
tongue, therefore in Aramaic, and only at a later period 
re-written by him in Greek. In order to re- write it, he took 
lessons in Greek composition (Treatise against Apion, i. 9). 
As main authority for the story of the war proper, he relies 
upon his own experience, since he had been either actively 
engaged in, or was at least an eye-witness of, the events 
recorded. Even during the siege of Jerusalem he had taken 
down notes in writing, for which he drew upon the state- 
ments of survivors as to the state of matters within the city 
(Treatise against Apian, i. 9). When the work was com- 
pleted, he handed it to Vespasian and Titus, and had the 
satisfaction of being assured by them, as also by King 
Agrippa 11. and many Romans who had taken part in the 
war, that he had reported the facts correctly, and with 
absolute fidelity to the truth (Treatise against Apian, i. 9 ; 
Id/e, c 65). Titus with his own hand wrote an order for 
the publication of the book (Life, c. 65). Agrippa wrote 
sixty-two letters, in which he gave testimony to the truth- 
fulness of the narrative. During the composition of the 
work, Josephus had submitted to him book by book, and 
had obtained favourable opinions from him (Life, c 65). 
— Since the completed work was submitted to Vespasian 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9), it must have been writteu 
during his reign, a.d. 69—79 ; but not until near the close 
of that reign, for other works had been written on the Jewish 
war before this one by Josephus ( Wars of tlu Jews, Preface, 
c. 1 ; Antiquities, Preface, c. 1). 
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2. Thb ANnQurriES of the Jews, *IovSaUe^ *ApxiuoXoyla, 
in twenty books, treat of the history of the Jewish people 
from the earliest times down to the outbreak of the war 
with the Bomans in A.D. 66. The division into twenty 
books was also the work of Josephus himself (^91^19. 
conclusion). The first ten books ran parallel with the 
biblical history, and reach down to the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The eleventh carries the history down 
from Cyras to Alexander the Great; the twelfth from 
Alexander the Great, who died B.a 323, down to the death 
of Judas Maccabee in B.a 161; the thirteenth down to the 
death of Alexandra in Ra 69 ; the fourteenth down to the 
beginning of the reign of Herod the Great in aa 37 ; the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth treat of the reign of 
Herod, B.a 37-4; the last three books carry us on to the 
year 66 after Christ. — ^The work, according to many paren- 
thetic statements, was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, when Josephus was in Us fifty-sixth year, that is, 
in A.D. 93 or 94 {AtUiq. xx. 11 at the dose). He had 
been encouraged to carry it on to the end, especially by a 
certain Epaphroditus, a man whose lively interest in science 
and literature is enthusiastically praised by Josephus.^ — 
That the entire work was intended, in the first instance, not 
for Jewish but for Greek and Boman readers, and that its 
aim mainly was to afford the cultured world some idea of 

^ To itds Epaphroditus Joaephoa alao dedicates his L^ see c 76, and 
the Treattm againd Apion^ see L 1 and iL 41. — Two men of the name of 
Epaphroditus are known to have lived at this time. The one was a 
fieedman and secretary of Nero, and was pat to death by Domitian 
(Tacitus, AnndU^ xv. 55 ; Saetonios, Nero^ 49 ; DomifuHi, 14 ; Dio 
Cassins, IxiiL 29, Ixvii. 14; Suidai^ Lexianif under 'Es-ianiTvc). The 
other was a grammarian, who lived in Bome from the time of Nero 
down to that of Nerva, and collected a great library (Soidas* Ladam^ 
under '£r«^^'3n'oc. Compare also Fabricios, BibUaOL graeCj ed. Harles, 
L 512, 682, ilL 815). Many regard the one first named as identical with 
the patron of Josephus. But this is impossible, since the latter must 
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the much calumniated Jewish race, must appear evident 
from its general form and character, and is expressly 
declared even to superfluity by Josephus himself {Antiq. 
xvi. 6. 8). 

As authorities, Josephus employed for the earlier periods 
down to Nehemiah, about B.C. 440, almost exclusively the 
canonical books of the Old Testament As a native of 
Palestine, he displays in his use of them, in many ways, his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. Yet he makes use 
commonly of the Greek Septuagint translation. To such< 
an extent is this the case, that Josephus uses those parts < 
of the books of Ezra and Esther which appear only in the < 
LXX. (see Div. il vol iii. 179, 182 ; Bloch, Die QuelUn dcs 
FL Josephus, pp. 69—79). His reproduction of the Jewish 
history is written from the following points of view: — (1) 
Not infrequently modifications are made in an apologetical 
interest, something offensive is omitted or smoothed down, 
and the history is set forth in the form best fitted to glorify 
the nation. (2) For the latter purpose Josephus had the 
help of the older legends, the so-called Haggada. The 
influence of that literature is seen chiefly in the history of 
the patriarchs and of Moses. (3) Josephus, it would seem, 
had not derived this Haggadic adornment wholly from oral 
tradition, but in part from the older Hellenistic reproduc- 
tions of the biblical history by Demetrius, Artapanus, and 
others.^ (4) In his exposition of the law he follows the 

have lived beyond the time of Domitian. Much more likely would the 
grammarian have been ; but even this could be only on the supposition 
that he survived to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. The name 
Epaphroditus was by no means rare. See the Roman sepulchral monu- 
ments, Corp. ItiKT. Lat. vi. 17181-17194. 

' On the influence of Demetrius, see Freudenthal, AUaxtnder Polyhistor^ 
pp. 46, 49, note 61, note 63. On that of Artapanas : Freudenthal, pp. 160, 
note, 169-171. On both: Bloch, Quellen da FL Joiepkus, pp. 53-62. 
Josephus knew neither of them at first hand, hut only through the medium 
of Alexander Polyhistor. Sec Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 197 ff. 
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Palestinian Halacha. For examples, see Div. IL voL L 330- 
339. (5) In several particulars the influence of Philo is 
very observable.* (6) He does not scruple to draw upon 
extra-biblical authors in order to illustrate, fill up, and con- 
firm the Scripture history. This is specially the case with 
his treatment of the history of primitive times, and also of 
that of the latest periods, where it became largely mixed up 
with the history of neighbouring nations.' 

On the post-biblical period he has made his inquiries 
and set forth his information in an extremely unequal 
and disproportionate manner. In filling up the great gap 
between Nehemiah and Antiochus Epiphanes, from B.C. 440 
to 6.a 175, Josephus depends almost entirely upon .two 
legendary productions, namely, the Alexander legends and the 
pseudo-Aristeas, from whom he gives a lay extract (xiL 2). 
For the period B.a 175—135 the First Book of Maccabees is 
the principal source, which indeed towards the close is used 
in so slight a way that it becomes doubtful whether Josephus 
could have had before him a complete copy of that work 
(see Div. iL vol. iii p. 9).' It is supplemented by Polybius 
(xiL 9. 1)* and, for the period beyond that at which Poly- 

* See Siegfried, PkUo otm AUmndna, pp. 278-281. Freadentfaal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 218. On the other side: Bloch, Die Queilen dee 
FL Josephus, pp. 117-140. Drammond, PhUo of Alexandria, London 1888. 

^ In the first ten books the following non-biblical writers are quoted : 
i. 3. 6, Berosus, Jerome, Mnaseas, Nicolas of Damascus ; L 3. 9, Manetho, 
Berosus, Mochus, Hestiaeus, Jerome, Hesiod, Hecataens, Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus, Ephorus, Nicolas ; i. 4. 3, Sibylla, Hestiaeus ; L 7. 8, Berosus, 
Hecataeiis, Nicolas ; i. 15, Malchiis, from Alexander Polyhistor ; yiL 3. 2, 
Homer ; viL 5. 2, Nicolas ; viiL 5. 3, Menander, Dios ; viiL 6. 2, Hero- 
dotus ; viiL 10. 2-3, Herodotus ; viiL 13. 2, Menander ; ix. 14 2, 
Menander ; x. 1. 4, Herodotus, Berosus ; x. 2. 2, Berosus ; x. 11. 1, Bero- 
sus, Megasthenes, Diocles, Philostratus. 

* As to whether Josephus made use of the Greek text of the First 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. iL voL iii. p. 9, and literature given there. 
On the way in which he used it, see Orimm, Eieget, Handb, zum ersten 
Makkabaerb. p. 28 ff. 

' See Nussbaum, Observationes in Fiavii Josephi Antiquitaiety lib. xiL 3- 
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bias stops, B.a 146, bj those authorities from which the 
history of the Asmoneans generally, down to B.c. 135, is 
derived. For this period Josephus evidently was without 
any written documents of Jewish origin. He therefore 
obtained his materials by culling from the general historical 
works of the Greeks any statements that he discovered 
bearing upon the history of Palestine. His chief autho- 
rities for the period B.C. 135-37 were two historians often, 
and indeed almost exclusively, quoted by him : Strabo (xiii. 
10. 4, 11. 3, 12. 6 ; adv. 3. 1, 4. 3. 6. 4, 7. 2, 8. 3 ; xv. 1. 
2) and Nicolas of Damascus (xiii. 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 1. 3, 4. 
3, 6. 4). In recent times the idea has been indeed expressed 
by . many, that the very fact of these authors being so 
frequently quoted by Josephus shows that they were not 
his chief sources, and that the citations are to be regarded 
as interpolations, inserted only for the purpose of supple- 
menting the text afforded by unnamed leading authorities 
made use of by bim.^^ But such a view would only lead 
one into inexplicable confusion. Josephus borrows his 
whole material from these authors, and then refers to 
particular passages of special importance, which he quotes 
in order to show that they state the author iu the same 
way that he does. Or where the citations are really an 
interpolation in the given text, Josephus follows the one 
and supplements it from the other. Of any deeper laid 
foundation, an unnamed principal source, not the least 
vestige can be found. The careful method of weighing his 
evidence which characterizes Strabo, and is so conspicuous 
in his geography, is quite discernible in particular passages / 
where he is not named, as in several statements about 

xiii. 14 (1876X pp. 8-2a Blocb, Die QudUn dta FL Josephus, pp. 96-100. 
Destinon, Die QuelUn des Fl, Joeephus^ p. 45 ff. 

" So Nieae in Hermes, xL 1876, p. 470 ff. Eloch, Die Qnelkn 
dee FL JosejphuB^ p. 92 ff. Destinon, Die Qnellen de^ Fi Josephus, ]). 

^.vci- tr ^- JcNt/vTu\>4,. 
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numbers, xiii 12. 5.^^ Then, again, that these two base 
their oonclasions upon earlier authorities is self-evident. 
For the first half of the period under consideration, B.C. 
135-85, most probably Posidonins would prove the most 
reliable source (see above, pp. 49, 50). Also in passages 
boiTOwed from Strabo we find references to Timagenes (xiii. 
11. 3, 12. 5), Asinius PoUio, and Hypsikrates (xiv. 8. 3). 
Josephus has scarcely made use of livy, who is only once 
named (xiv. 4. 3). But the material obtained in this way 
from Strabo and Nicolas was supplemented by Josephus in 
respect of the internal Jewish history from narratives which, 
by reason of their contents, deserve to be characterized as 
l^nds, and from the general framework of the narrative we 
> may see that they are plainly taken as such (xiiL 10. 3, 10. 
5—6 ; xiv. 2. 1). These are evidently derived from oral 
tradition. — ^For the history of Herod, it is admitted on all 
hands that Nicolas of Damascus is the principal authority 
(comp. xiL 3. 2 ; xiv. 1-3 ; xvi. 7. 1 ; and above, pp. 58— 
63). It would seem that the short sketch given in the Wars 
of the JeiDS is drawn exclusively from him. Also the detailed 
account given in the Awliguities, books xvL and xviL, pro- 
duces the impression of having been derived from one 
source. On the other hand, in book xv. seams and joinings 
are apparent, which point to the employment of two sources ; 
and indeed, in addition to Nicolas, it is evident that Josephus 
made use of another authority unfiEivourable to Herod. 
Whether Josephus had himself seen the Commentaries of 
King Herod, mentioned in the Antiquilies, xv. 6. 3, is 
at least extremely questionable (compare above, p. 56). — 
Full and detailed as the treatment of the history of Herod 
is, it is very noticeable that the history of his immediate 
successor is extremely defective. It seems almost as if 

^1 Compare also against that view mj notices of Bloch and Destinon in 
the Theolog. Literaiurxeaung, 1879, 567 £, and 1882, 388 fiL 
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Joseplius bad at this point been deprived of all written 
sources of information. It is only when we come to the 
reign of Agrippa I., A.D. 41—44, that the narrative enters 
again more into detail. Here he would be once more in 
possession of abundance of oral tradition, for he would then 
be informed about the reign of Agrippa L by his son Agrippa 
II. For the history of the last decade preceding the war, 
he would be able to rely upon his own personal recollections. 
The quite unparalleled completeness with which the events, 
even those which do not relate to the Jewish history, occur- 
ring in Eome at the time of Caligula's death, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius in A.D. 41, are narrated, 
is very remarkable (xix. 1—4). There can be no doubt that 
this portion of the history is borrowed from a special source 
by the hand of a contemporary. But we are unable to 
arrive at any more definite conclusions from the absence of 
any sure standing ground.^' Josephus paid very particular 
attention to the history of the high priests. From what he 
here states, we are able to detei-mine the uninterrupted 
succession of high priests from the time of Alexander the 
Great down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. It 
might be conjectured that for this purpose he would have 
had at his command, at least from the time of Herod the 
Great, the original priestly documents. For great import- 
ance was attached to the preservation of the register of the 
generations of the priests, and great care taken of it (Treatise 
against Apian, i. 7).^* — ^Finally, of great value are the State 

^* Mommsen in Hermes, iv. 1870, pp. 322, 324, and after him Sche- 
mann, JXe QueUen de$ FL Josephus in der jndiscken Archdologie^ Bach 
xviiL-xx. 1887, p. 62, suppose that the historical work of Cluvius 
Rufus, who, according to AtUiq. xix. 1. 13, was himself an eye-witness, 
would be a principal source. Tlie quotations preserved to us from this 
work, however, refer only to the time of Nero and the incidents of the 
year 69. See Teuffel, History of Roman Literature^ § 314. 2. 

13 Comp. Bloch, Die Quellen des FL Josephxis, p. 147 ff. ; Destinon, Die 
Quellen des FL Josephvts, p. 29 ff, 
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papers which Josephus frequently embodies in his nar- 
rative (xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 8. 5, xiv. 10, xiv. 12, xvL 6, 
xix. 5, XX. 1. 2). The most numerous of these are those 
of the time of Caesar and Augustus, which granted to 
the Jews the privilege of the free observance of their 
religion.** }isJlax \^* <^l 

3. The Life or Autobiography. It does not by any 
means present us with an actual account of the life of 
Josephus, but treats almost exclusively of the part which he 
played as commander-in-chief of Galilee in A.D. 66-67, and 
indeed only of the measures which in that situation he took 
preparatory to the grand hostile encounter with the Romans 
(c 7-74). The short biographical notices of the beginning 
and end of the work (a 1-6, 75-76) form only introduc- 
tion and conclusion to this principal part of the contents. 
According to the remarks at the dose of the Antiquities, 
Josephus had then the intention of carrying on the account 

^* Whether Josephus actuallj copied thefi« State papers is uncertain. 
He makes it appear as if he had seen them all together in the great 
archives of the Capitol ''For since we have produced evident marks, 
that may yet be seen, of the friendship we have had with the Romans, 
and demonstrated that these marks are engraven upon columns and 
tables of brass in the Capitol that are still in being, and preserved to 
this daj, we have omitted to set them all down as needless and dis- 
agreeable," Antiq. xiv. 10. 26 ; comp. also ziv. IOl 1. This library, 
after having been destroyed by fire during the conflicts of the year a.d. 
69 (Tacitus, Hiti. iiL 71, 72 ; Suetonius, ViUlliut, 15 ; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 
17 ; Josephus, Wan of Hu Jew$^ iv. 11. 4\ was again restored by 
Vespasian. Suetonius, in the 8Ui chapter of his Vetpanan^ says : ** Ipse 
restitutionem Capitolii adgressus, ruderibus purgandis manus primus 
admovit ac suo coUo quaedam extnlit; aerearumque tabalarum tria 
milia, quae simnl conflagraverant, restitnenda suscepit, undique invea- 
tigatis exemplaribus : instnimentum imperii pulcherrimum ac vetus- 
tissimum, quo continebantur paene ab exordio urbis senatus consulta, 
plebiscita de societate et foedere ac privilegio cuicumque concessis." 
But in that library only a small part of the docnments communicated 
by Joaephus could ever have been, only indeed the Boman papers, pro- 
bably only the decrees of the Senate ; certainly not the decrees of tlie 
cities of Asia Minor, of which Josephus communicates a large number. 
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of the war and " our fortunes," the story of the Jewish 
people " down to the present day." " And if God permit me, 
I will briefly run over this war again, with what befell us 
therein to this very day," Antiq, xx. conclusion. In 
fact, the Life is represented a.s an Appendix to the Anti- 
guUies. It begins with the enclitic 8e, which attaches it to 
the preceding work, and concludes with the words : " To 
thee, Epaphroditus, the most excellent of men, do I de- 
dicate all this treatise of our Antiquities, and so for the 
present I here conclude the whole." Also the position of the 
Life in the manuscripts is immediately after the Anti- 
quities, Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History, iii. 10. 8 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Life with the remark that the words 
occur "at the close of his Antiquities;*' and in all extant 
manuscripts, with only one exception, the Life is joined 
with the Antiquities. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to regard the statement at the end of the Antiquities as 
having reference to the Life, Josephus there has in view 

Compare Mommscn^ Corpus iMcript. Lai, i. p. 112; also Mommsen, 
Itthniseha Staatsrecht, iii. 2, 1888, pp. 1004-1021. The documents were 
no doubt collected together from various places — from Rome, Asia 
Minor, probably also from Palestine. Through the regular intercourse 
that took place between the Jewish communities, Josephus could easily 
have obtained from the several colonies of the Jews the State papers that 
bore upon their interests. In the collect in j^ of these he proceeded very 
carelessly. Sometimes they are but mere fragments which Josephus 
communicates. Since in the speecli delivered by Nicolas of Damascus 
before M. Agrippa, on his arrival in Asia Minor, in favour of the 
Jews residing there (Antiq. xvL 2. 4), reference is made to the older 
Roman decrees in favour of the Jews, Xiese conjectures that the 
documents communicated by Josephus had been previously collected 
by Nicolas of Damascus, and had been borrowed by Josephus from 
his work (Hermes, xi. 1876, pp. 477-483). But this is not probable, 
for among them there are certainly found some documents of more 
recent date (xvi. 6. 2 and 7 ; see Nicj^e, p. 480), and one referring 
to the Jews of Cyrene, and therefore of no consequence to those of 
Asia Minor (xvi. 6, 6). — On the genuineness of the documents, which 
is now generally doubted, see Egger, £^t tides historiqxies, Paris 1866, 
p. 163L 
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the continuiDg of the history of the Jews down to the present 
time. The Lift^ however^ is anything hut a fulfilment of 
such a proposal It was apparently called forth by the pub- 
lication of another history of the Jewish war by Justus of 
Tiberias (see on him, above, pp. 64-69). That author had 
represented Josephus as the real organizer of the outbreak in 
Oalilee. This was extremely inconvenient to Josephus now 
that he occupied a position of eminence in Bome. And so 
he now writes a counterblast, in which he casts all the blame 
on Justus, and makes himself pose as the friend of the 
Bomans. The attempt is pitifully weak, for Josephus cannot 
avoid mentioning deeds which prove the very opposite of what 
he desires to make out With this self-vindication which he 
had been driven to make he joined a few biographical notices 
by way of introduction and conclusioo, and then published 
the whole as an Appendix to his AjUiquities. The earlier 
scheme was therefore abandoned and quite a different one 
substituted for it In spite, then, of the Si that would attach 
it immediately to the other work, the Life must have 
been written a long time subsequent to the AiUiquUies, 
Now the Life assumes that Agrippa II. was already dead 
(c. 65)l But Agrippa died, according to Photius, BMiotli, 
cod. 33, in the third year of Trajan, A.D. 100. If, then, the 
composition of the Life must be set down as at least after 
A.D. 100, that will be in perfect harmony with the other facts 
of the case, and there will be no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement of Photius or to set it aside as 
unsupported, because the Life must have been written 
immediately after the ArUiquUies}^ 

li The oorrectness of the statement has been questioned by many. 
Qratx seeks to point out a confusion by making the words of Photius, 
** he died in the third year of Trajan," refer, not to Agrippa, but to Justus 
of Tiberias, which from the context is quite impossible. Niese, too, 
withoat solving the difficulty, maintains that the Life was written in the 
days of Domitian. — ^The correctness of the reading in Photius is confirmed 
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4. The Treatise against Apion, or. On the Extreme Anti- 
quity of the Jewish People, in two books. This work is not 
solely, not even in any part of it mainly, directed against the 
grammarian Apion and his calumniating of the Jewish people, 
but rather generally against the venomous attacks and the 
prejudices, in many instances absurd enough, from which the 
Jews of those days suffered. It is a careful and well-con- 
ceived Apology for Judaism, skilfully and ably wrought out. 
The numerous quotations given from authors whose works 
are now lost lend it an altogether special interest On the 
writers whose statements are contested by Josephus, see 
Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 249-262. The title "Against Apion" 
is certainly not the original one. Porphyry in his De 
abstinefUta, iv. 11, cites the work under the title irpo^ Toif<; 
''EXKfjpa^ ; the earliest Church Fathers (Origen, contra Cdsum, 
L 16, iv. 11 ; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iii 9 ; JPrae- 
paratio evangel, viii 7. 21, x. 6. 15) refer to it under the 
title ircpl TTJ^ T&p ^lovSaiau apjfaioTrjTo^, Both titles are 
probably equally old and equally well authenticated, for the 
demonstration of the antiquity of the Jewish people is, in fact, 
the main point insisted upon in the Apology. In the Codex 
Peiresciamis of the excerpts of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus, 
de virttUibus, we meet with the superscription 'irepl travro^ rj 
KariL 'EWi^vcov, — a singular blending of right and wrong. The 
title contra Apionem first appears in Jerome in Epist. 70 
ad Magnum orcUorem, c. 3 ; (2e viris Ulustr. c 13 ; adv, Jovinian. 
ii. 14. In the last-named passage he transcribes the above 
quoted sentence of Porphyry, but substituted for Porphyry's 
title the one that has now become current. For the full 

by the fact that Syncellua places the beginning of the literary activity of 
Justus in the beginning of the reign of Trajan, and undoubtedly for 
this reason that his Chronicle was carried down to that date. But 
according to Photius it went down to the death of Agrippa II. The 
coins also prove that Agrippa lived down to at least the year 95. Com- 
pare generally, § 19, Appendix. 
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statement of Jerome, see Div. iL vol iL p. 201.^* — An 
Josephus in this work quotes from his AtUiguUies (L 1 and 10), 
the Treatise against Apion most have been written later than 
A.D. 93. It is, like the Antiqtiities and the Life, dedicated to 
Epaphroditus (I 1, ii 41). 

Besides these foar works, many of the Chnrch Fathers 
ascribe to Josephus the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, 
or the treatise irepl avrotcpaTopo^ Xoytafuw. The spirit of it 
is certainly very similar to that of Josephus. It is written 
from the standpoint of Pharisaic Judaism with a varnish of 
Greek philosophy. But it may be accepted as certain that 
Josephus was not its author. See Div. il vol iii pp. 
244-247. 

The writing described by Photius, BiblioUuea cod, 48, as 
bearing in the manuscripts the three different titles, ^Iwnprov 
Ilepl rod 7rairro9, Ilepl rrj^ tov nravro^ alrloi, Ilepl t$9 roS 
7rairro9 ovaia^, is of Christian origin, and belongs to the 
author of the Philosophumena, who, in a x. 32, quotes it 
as his own under the title irepl 7% rov iravro^ otfcia/^. The 
author of both was probably Hippoly tus, among whose works 
in the list on the Hippolytus statue a treatise vepl tov 
irapTo^ is also named. See Volkmar, Hippolytus und dis 
romischen Zeitgenossen, 1855, pp. 2 ff, 60 ff. Besides 
Photius, many other writers refer to this treatise as a work 
of Josephus. So, for example, John Philoponus in De 
mundi creatione, iii. 16 ; John of Damascus, Sacra parall. 0pp. 
VL 789 ff., and John Zonaras, Annal, vi 4. 

A considerable fragment of this treatise was published first 
by David Hoschel in his edition of the BiUiotheea of Photius 
in 1601, then by Le Moyne in his Varia sacra, L 53 ff, where 
he maintains the position that it was written by Hippolytus ; 
by Ittig and Havercamp in their editions of Josephus; in 

1* Compare on the title, Bemays, Tkeophrastoi Sehrift Ober Frifmmighdt, 
1866, p. 154 1 J. G. Muller, Des Fl. Jotephus Sehrift gegen den Apimi, 
p. 17. 
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Fabricius, Hippolyii 0pp. i 220-222 ; in Gallandi, BiblioiJL pair, 
ii. 451-454, and in Migne, Patrol, gr. x. 795-802. It has been 
issued in a more complete form, according to codex Barocciamis, 
in Bunsen, Analecia Ante-Nicaena, voL i., and Lagarde, 
Hippolyti qyuc ferurUuT, 1858, pp. 68-73. A specimen of the 
text according to three Vatican manuscripts is given by Pitra, 
Analeda sacra, ii. 1884, p. 269 f. Compare generally, Salmon 
in article on Hippolytus in Smith and Wace, Dictionary oj 
Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 100. Eouth, Beliquiae sacrac, 
2nd ed. iL 157 ff. Caspari, QuelUn zur GeschicJUc des Tauf- 
symbols, iiL 395 fP. 

At the close of the Antiquities Josephus says that he had 
the intention of writing " these books concerning our Jewish 
opinions about God and His essence ; and about our laws, — 
why, according to them, some things are permitted us to do 
and others are prohibited." {xara ra^ ^fiercpa^ Bo^a^ r&v 
*IovSaia}v iv riaaapai fiifiXoi^ irepi 0€ov xal T179 ovaia^ avrov 
Kal irepl r&v vofimv, iik ri tear* auT0U9 rd pJev €^€<rrip ^fuv 
iroulv TCL Be KeKcoXvTav.) By this he certainly does not mean 
so many different works, as these words have been understood 
by many, but only one work, which should treat of the 
essence of God and the rational interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, in a way similar to Philo's systematic exposition of the 
legislation of Moses. Compare Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 338-348. 
In the earlier books of the Antiquities, too, he frequently 
refers to this work as one contemplated by him (Preface 4, 
i. 1. 1, 10. 5 ; iii. 5. 6, 6. 6, 8. 10 ; iv. 8. 4, 44). But it seems 
never to have been actually written. 

Many of the formulae of reference used in the Antiquities 
are obscure, seeming, as they do, to imply that Josephus had 
also written a work on the history of the Seleucidae. He 
often remarks, for example, that what is briefly related by 
him is narrated in more detail in another place.^^ Where 
this is done by the passive formula, "as has been related 

'^ The most thorough examination of these passages will be found in 
Dcstinon, Die QiielUn da Fl. Josepkusy pp. 21-23. 
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elsewhere** {xadut^ koI iv aXXoi9 SeSi/XctfTat), the reference 
might quite naturally he supposed to be to the historical 
works of the writers (AtUiq. xi. 8. 1 ; xiL 10. 1 ; xiii 
4. 8, 8. 4, 13. 4; xiv. 6. 2. 7. 3, 11. 1). But not in- 
frequently Josephus distinctly uses the first person, " as we 
have informed the reader elsewhere " (xaOwi xal iv oKKol^ 
SeSfiXwKafiev, Antiq. vii. 15. 3 ; xiL 6. 2; xiii, 2. 1, 2. 
4, 4. 6, 5. 11, 10. 1, 10. 4, 12. 6, 13. 5). Of these 
citations four may be explained as references to other portions 
of the works of Josephus known to us. Aniiq, viL 15. 3 
may refer to JVars of the Jews, L 2. 5 ; Antiq. xiii 10.1 
may refer to c. 7. 1 of the same book; Antiq. xiii 10. 4 
may refer to Wars, vii. 10; and Antiq. xiii. 3 and xiii. 1 3. 5 
may refer to Antiq. iii. 10. 4. But so far as the rest are 
concerned, no such parallels can be thought of All of them 
refer to the history of the Seleucid dynasty from Antiochus 
Epiphanes down to the end of the second century before 
Christ {Antiq. xii. 5. 2 ; xiiL 2. 1, 2. 4, 4. 6. 5. 11, 12. 6). 
Seeing, then, that nothing is known of a history of the 
Seleucids written by Josephus, Destinon in his QueUen des 
Josephus, pp. 21-29, ventures to guess that all these formulae 
of reference may have been already in the sources used by 
Josephus, and that he simply transcribed them without change 
to his own pagea Such procedure would indeed be somewhat 
extraordinary, but the conjecture is not to be thrown aside 
without further examination. This at least can be adduced 
in its favour, that occasionally similar formulae of reference 
are met with in the Antiquities and to the parallel passages 
in the Wars of the Jews, although both works were produced 
independently of one another from common sources. Com- 
pare Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 at the beginning, with Wars of the 
Jews, i 8. 8 ; and Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 at the end, with Wars 
of the Jews, i. '8. 9. On the other hand, in some of the 
passages in question, the writer, immediately after or before 
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speaking in the first person, is certainly Josephus himself 
(so in xii. 5. 2 and xiii. 12. 6). These doubtful formulae, too, 
are precisely the same in form as those which unquestionably 
proceed from Josephus (xiii. 10. 4, 13. 5). It is therefore 
scarcely possible to do more than pass a verdict of non liquet 

On the character of Josephus and his credibility as a his- 
torian, the most widely divergent opinions have been enter- 
tained. In early times and during the Middle Ages he was, 
as a rule, very highly prized ; Jerome, for example, styling 
him the " Greek livy." ^* Modern criticism has run to the 
precisely opposite extreme of depreciation. It will pro- 
bably be found that the truth lies midway between these 
extremes. No one will now be inclined to undertake the 
vindication of this character. Vanity and self-sufiSciency are 
the main elements in his composition. And even had he not 
been the base and dishonourable betrayer of his native 
country that he at a later period in his Life declared him- 
self to be, he at least carried out the transference of his 
allegiance to the Bomans and his attachment to the imperial 
family of Flavins with more dexterity and equanimity than 
was becoming in an Israelite who pretended to mourn over 
the destruction of his people. As a writer, too, he has his 
great weaknesses. But to be quite fair, one must admit that 
his principal weakness as a writer is not to his discredit as a 
roan. He writes with the purpose of glorifying his own 
nation. With such a design he invests the earlier history of 
the Jews with a halo of romance. His description of their 
later history, too, is dominated by the same intention. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees are philosophical schools which con- 
cern themselves with the problems of freedom and immor- 
tality. The Messianic hope, which, on account of the 
political claims which became attached to it, had proved the 
most powerful incentive to rebellion against Borne, is passed 
1* Eput. 22 ad Bustochium, c 35 : Josephus^ Graecus Lirius. 

DIV. I. vol* L G 
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over in absolute silence, for it is his wish not to represent 
tiie people as enemies of the Bomans. The war against Borne 
was not engaged upon by the will of the people, but they 
were only driven 'into it by some fanatics. In all these 
directions the historical statement of Josephns presents ns 
with a distorted picture. In other respects, his several works 
are of veiy varied and unequal importance. The Wars of ike 
Jem is unquestionably much more carefully compiled than 
the 'Antiquities. It gives an account, going into the minutest 
details of events, the credibility of which we have no reason 
to doubt The long speeches which Josephns puts into the 
mouth of his heroes are, of course, free rhetorical productions, 
and we must not take his numbers too exactly. But these 
&ults are shared by Josephns with many ancient historians, 
and they do not affect the credibility of the works in other 
respects. Only what he says about the circumstances of his 
being taken prisoner at Jotapata, in Ware of ike Jewe, iiL 8, 
must be excepted from this finrouraUe judgment — -The case 
is considerably different as regards the Antiquitiee. That 
work was evidently much more carelessly prepared than the 
history of the Ware of tke Jeum. This is specially true about 
the last books,. of which it has been remarked that when 
writing them the author must have been utterly wearied. 
And not only is the work carelessly done, but also the 
sources are often used with great freedom and the utmost 
arbitrariness, at least where we are in a position to criticize 
them. This is not calculated to produce much confidence in 
regard to the use of those sources that we can no longer 
verify. Yet here, too, we meet with occasional evidence of 
his having subjected his sources to critical examination 
(AfUiq. xiv. 1. 3, xvL 7. 1, xix. 1. 10, 1. 14). As might 
be expected, the value of the work in its various sections 
varies accordiug to the sources that had been used. By far the 
most faulty production is undoubtedly the Ltfe, — an tittempt 
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made with singular blindness to turn facts upside down, by 
proving that while he had organized the rebellion in Galilee, 
he had always maintained his allegiance to the Eomans. 

In the Christian Church from the earliest times Josephus 
was diligently read, since his works afforded a suitable and 
convenient summary of the history of the Jewish people. The 
testimonia veterum regarding Josephus are gathered together in 
Havercamp's edition in the Prolegomena to the first volume. 

In the West, Josephus became known mainly through a 
Latin translation of his complete works, with the exception of 
the Life, and by a free paraphrase of the War&. of the Jews. 
On the history of the origin of these texts we have statements 
from the following witnesses: — 1. Jerome, Epist. 71 ad Zttcinium, 
c. 5, says: *' The rumour that has reached you that the books of 
Josephus and of St. Papias and St Polycarp have been trans- 
lated by me is false, for I have had neither the leisure nor the 
strength to render these writings with the same elegance into 
another tongue." — From this it follows not only that Jerome had 
made no translation of Josephus, but also that in his time the 
works of Josephus, or at least some parts of them, were still 
untranslated, otherwise the need of such a performance would 
not have been felt. — 2. Cassiodorius, De instiitUione div. lit, 
c. 17, says: "As Josephus, almost a second livy, is widely 
known by his books on the Antiquities of the Jews, whom 
Jerome, writing to Lucinus Baeticus, declares that he had not 
been able to translate on account of the size of his voluminous 
work. Yet one of our own friends has translated the work 
into Latin in twenty-two books," i.e, twenty books of Anti- 
quities and the two books against Apion, " who also wrote 
other seven books on the captivity of the Jews with wonderful 
brilliancy, the translation of which some ascribe to Jerome, 
others to Ambrose, others to Eufinus ; and its being ascribed 
to such men sufficiently proves the excellency of its style." — 
From this it may be assumed as certain that the extant Latin 
translation of the Antiquities and the Treatise against Apion 
were made at the suggestion of Cassiodorius, that is to say, in 
the sixth century after Christ. But there seems no ground 
whatever for attributing this translation, as has commonly 
been done after the example of St. Bernard, to a certain 
Epiphanius, whose name was probably suggested by the fact 
that Cassiodorius, two sentences farther on, ascribed to him 
the reproduction of the historia tripartita, — It is uncertain 
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whether the remarks of Cassiodorius in reference to the 
Bdlum Judaicum refer to the Latin translation which is 
generally ascribed to Bufinus, or to the free Latin paraphrastic 
rendering which in the various editions bears the name of 
Hegesippus. The designation of the work as a translation 
might apply to either production. For even the free 
rendering has been spoken of as a translation (compare the 
superscription in cod. Arribrosianus: Ambrosius ^ de grego 
transtulit in latinum). But what Cassiodorius says about its 
style favours the reference to the work of Hegesippus. For 
although Bufinus also wrote in good Latin, the expression 
dictianis eximiae merita could only be correctly applied to the 
work of Hegesippus written in the Sallustian style. If the 
latter be intended, then these two results would follow from 
the words of Cassiodorius : 1. That this work was anonymous, 
for Cassiodorius knew only of conjectures as to its author. 
2. That the literal translation was not yet in existence in 
the time of Cassiodorius ; for had it been so he would not have 
been silent r^arding it, and have mentioned only the free 
rendering, since he distinctly states that care had already 
been taken to translate the Wars of the Jews into Latin. 
Before this question can be decided with certainty, it would 
be necessary to inquire whether the older Latin writers down 
to the ninth century, from which the oldest manuscripts of 
Bufinus are dated, make use of the Wars of the Jews in the 
form of the so-called Bufinus or in that of the so-called Hege- 
sippus translation. That the literal translation was the work 
of Bufinus is in any case highly improbable, since in the cata- 
logue of Bufinus' translations by Grennadius, De viris illiistr,, 
no translation of Josephus is mentioned. 

The free Latin rendering of the Wars of the Jews in the 
various editions bears the name of Egesippus or Hegesippus. 
This is certainly only a corruption of Josephus : in Greek, 
'Juar^voi, *i(afffi^vos, ^lui^ifvoi \ in Latin, Josepus, Joseppus, 
Josippus. The name "Egesippus" is not found in the 
manuscripts of Josephus earlier than the ninth century. In 
the earliest references the work is quoted simply under the 
name of Josephus ; as, for example, in Eucherius in the fifth 
century, and now in Widukind, the historian of the Saxons, in 
the tenth century. Also in the oldest manuscripts, an Ambro- 
sianus of the seventh and eighth centuries and a Cassellan of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, only Joseppus Josephus is 
named in the inscriptions on the columns as the author. In 
addition, at an early date the names of Ambrosius and 
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Hegesippus were given. In the somewhat more recent part 
of the cod, Ambrosianus, eighth and ninth centuries, the inscrip- 
tion of the first book runs : " Josippi" corrected by a later hand 
into " Egesippi" " liber primus explicit" Incipit secuiidus. 
Amhrosius epi dc grego transtidit in latinum. A codex Bcriuns 
of the ninth century names Hegesippus, a PalaL- Vatican of the 
ninth and tenth centuries names Ambrose ; yet more modern 
manuscripts sometimes the one and sometimes the other. 
An interesting passage is brought forward by Traube in the 
Rhein. Musewm, xxxix. 1884, p. 477, in a letter of the Spaniard 
Alvarus of the ninth century, in which he says to an opponent : 
scito qkUa nihil tibi ex Egesippi positi verbis, scd ex Josippi vestri 
doctoris, where he refers to a passage in tl)e work ascribed to 
our Hegesippus ! He knew the work therefore only under the 
name of Josephus, but his opponent had known it under the 
name of Hegesippus. — In this state of matters the idea of an 
Ambrosian authorship need not be seriously entertained. It is 
a mere conjecture, which has been suggested simply from the 
circumstance that Ambrose, as well as Jerome and Eufinus, 
acted a leading part in transmitting Greek theological litera- 
ture to the West. The work certainly had its origin in the 
days of the great bishop of Milan, the second half of the fourth 
century, but was produced most probably not by him, as the 
thorough investigations of Vogel in his De Hegesippo, 1881, 
tend to show. — The text of Josephus is there treated with 
great freedom, — in many places abbreviated, in many places 
expanded. The seven books of Josephus are compressed into 
five. — The first edition appeared in Paris 1510. The work 
has been often since reprinted. The best edition is: Hege- 
sippus qui dicitur sive Egcsippus de hello Jiutaico ope codicis 
Cassellani recogniivs^ ed. Weber, opus moi'tc Weberi inteiTuptuiti 
absolvit Caesar, Marburg 1864. — Compare generally : Gronovii 
Observatorum in scriptoribus ecclesiaUicis MonobiUoSy 1651, 
capp. 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 24. — Oudin, De script, eccl. ii. 1722, col. 
1026-1031. — Fabricius, BIblioth. lat. mediae et infimac actatis 
iiL 1735, pp. 582-584. — Teuffel, History of Rovxmi Literature, 
§ 433. 5-6. — Mayor, Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature, 
1875, p. 179. — ^Vogel, De Hegesippo qui dicitur Joscphi inter- 
prete, Erlangen 1881. Also: 'o^woVijrs; Sallustianae (in Acta 
seminarii philolog. Erlangensis, i. 1878). — Also in ZcUschHft 
fur die oesterreich Gyvinas. 1883, pp. 241-249. — Lipsius, Die 
apokryphen ApostdgeschiclUen und Apostdlcgenden, ii. 1, 1887, 
pp. 194-200. — Ronsch, Die lexikalischen Eigenthumlichkeiteii 
der Latinitat des sogen. Hegesippus {liowanische Forschnnrjcn, 
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Bd. i. 1883, pp. 256-^21).— Also : Ein frtihcs Citat aus dem 
lat Hegesippus (Zeitschri/t far Wisscnseh, Thed. 1883, pp. 
239-241). — Traube, Zuni lateia. Josephus (lOitin. Museum, 
Bd xxjcix. 1884, p. 477 f.). 

The Latin translation of the works of Josephus was first 
printed by John Schussler in Augsboig in 1470. From that 
time down to the appearance of the first Greek edition, the 
number of printed editions of the Latin rendering was very 
great; the last with which I am acquainted was issued in 1617. 
The Latin translations which after that date for the most part 
accompanied the Greek original, are modem productions ; only 
the edition of Bernard, which was never carried to completion, 
gives the old Latin version. The best edition of the old Latin 
version is that of Basel 1524. The later ones are in various 
places corrected after the Greek text More particulars about 
the character of this translation and its editions are given in 
the prolegomena of Ittig, Havercamp, and Niese, and in Furst, 
BiUioth. Jud, ii 118 IT. — ^A manuscript of the Latin translation 
of the AfUiguiiies vL-x. (with blanks), of importance owing 
to its age, the sixth and seventh centuries, and its material, 
papyrus, has been found in the Ambrosiana in Milan. On it 
see Muratori, Antigyxlaies Itaiicae, iii. 919 fil; Seifferscheid, 
SiizungAeriehte der Wiener Akademie, philos.-hist, Kl,^ Bd. 
Ixvii. 1871, pp. 510-512. Niese, Josephi opp. i. p. xxviiL 

A Syriac translation of the sixth book of the Wars of the 
Jews is contained in the great Peschito manuscript of the 
Ambrosiana in Milan, and is there given as the Fifth Book of 
Maccabeea It has been published in a complete form, with 
notes by Ceriani, in the TrandaJtio Syra Feseitto Veteris Testa- 
merUi 2 vols., Milan 1876-1883. — Compare Kottek, Das 
seekste Buck des Bdlum Judaicum, nach der von Ceriani 
phatclithographiBeh edirten PeschiUa-Randsckrift vbersetzt und 
krUiseh hearbeiiet, Berlin 1886. The view there maintained 
is that this Syriac translation was made, not from the Greek, 
but from the Aramaic original of Josephus. See the opposite 
view upheld in the Zii, CeniralU. 1886, pp. 881-884. 

On the free Hebrew rendering of Josephus known under the 
name of Josippon or Joseph son of Gorion, see below in the 
account of the rabbinical literature. 

On the manuscripts of the Greek text the Prolegomena of 
the earlier editions gave very insufficient information. The 
manuscript material was first examined in a thorough manner 
by Niese. But the Prol^omena that have up to this time 
been published with the first volume of his edition, 1887, only 
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undertake to deal with the mannscripts of the first ten books of 
the Antiquities. The following sketch of the most important 
manuscripts of the complete works has been most kindly handed 
over to me by Niese for publication at this place (compare also 
on his researches : Edersheim in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, vol. iii. 1882, p. 450 if.) : — 

" The several works of Josephus wei« issued separately. The 
Antiquities also fell again into two divisions, each of which, in 
respect of its transmission, has a history of its own. 

" The numerous manuscripts of the Wars of the Jews fall 
into two principal classes. The most important representa- 
tives of the first are the Parisinus gr, 1425, the Ambrosianus 
D. super. 50, both from the eleventh century, and Mardanus 
383, from the twelfth century. The second class has three 
different types. As representative of the first type may be 
mentioned the Vatican 148, the Palalin^Vaiiean 284, and 
the Lipsieims. To the second type belongs the Laurent, pint. 
69, cod. 19 ; and to the third, the Urbinas n. 84. All these 
manuscripts, the most perfect specimens of the several kinds, 
belong to the eleventh century, only the PaJUUino- Vatican to 
the twelfth. Of the two classes the first named is the better. 
Besides the Greek text there is also the old Latin version com- 
monly ascribed to Bufinus, which is at least a pre-Cassiodorian 
translation, belonging exclusively to neither of these two 
classes, but attaching itself in many passages to the superior 
class. Also the still older free Latin rendering of Ambrose, 
the so-called Hegesippus version, comes under consideration for 
the purposes of criticism and history of the text. 

" The manuscripts of books i.-x. of the Antiquities also fall 
into two classes : the first and better, extant in two specimens, 
the Parisin. 1421 and the Bodleianus miscell. gr. 186 ; and the 
second, which embraces all the other manuscripts, of which we 
may mention the Mardanus gr. 381, Vindolnm. hist. gr. 2, 
Parisin. 1419, and Laurent, plut. 69, cod. 20. 

" Less directly marked are the distinctions of classes in the 
second division of the AntiquitieSy books xL-xx., together with 
the Life. The oldest and best of the manuscripts is the 
PakUinO'Vatican n. 14, of the tenth century, in which indeed 
the last three books, xviii.-xx., are wanting, while the Life is 
still preserved. Next to it come the Ambrosianus F. 128 sup.^ 
of the eleventh century, the Laurent, plut. 69, cod. 10, of the 
fifteenth century, the Laurent. pltU. 69, cod. 20, and the Lddensis 
F. 13. The last two named have only books xi.-xv. In these 
manuscripts the documentary sources in book xiv. 10 are per- 
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fectly preserved. The rest, among which the Vatican 147 may 
be specially mentioned, want these either wholly or in part 

" For the history of the transmission of the Antiquities, an 
Epitome, extant in sereral manuscripts, and made use of by 
Zonaras, is of importance. It may have been drawn up some- 
where in the ninth or tenth century. For the first edition it 
follows the inferior class of texts, and for the second it assumes 
a middle position. — ^The Antiquities, too, were translated into 
Latin on the suggestion of Cassiodorius. The text lying at the 
basis of this translation was for the first division a representative 
of the inferior class ; but in the second division it rests some- 
times upon this manuscript, sometimes upon that The Life is 
to be found neither in the Epitome nor in the translation. 

'' Finally, of the Books against Apion, there is only one 
Greek manuscript that comes into consideration, the Laurenti- 
anus plut. 69, eod. 22, of the eleventh centuiy. Besides this, the 
Cassiodorian Latin translation, which appears in a fragmentary 
form in all printed copies, is of very great critical value. Of 
special value, too, are the quotations of Eusebius, which restore 
to us several isolated passages qt this important work." 

Editions akd Literatube. 

The first edition of the Greek text of the works of Josephus 
were published by Frobenius and Episcopius at Basel in 1544, 
under the direction of Arnold Peraxylus Arlen. — It was 
followed by the Genevan editions of 1611 and 1634 — At 
Leipzig, in 1691, the title falsely bearing the name CoUmiae, 
appeared the edition of Ittig with learnt Prol^;omena. — ^An 
edition by Bernard, AntiquUatum Jud. Itbri quatuor priores 
et pars rnagna quinti, De hMo Jud. liber primus et pars secundi, 
Oxoniae 1700, which made use of a new collection of manu- 
scripts, and was accompanied by a rich exegetical apparatus, 
was never completed. — Hudson was the first to issue an 
improved text of the whole works according to the manu- 
scripts, 2 vols. foL, Oxonii 1720. — Havercamp issued a repertory 
of everjrthing that had previously been discovered, and also 
new collections, but not an improved text, in 2 vols, fol., 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, 1726. The editions of Oberthiir, 
in 3 vola, lips. 1782-1785, and Richter, 6 vols., lipa 1826- 
1827, follow closely that of Havercamp. — Dindorf in his 
edition, 2 vols., Paris 1845-1847, here and there amended the 
text irom materials supplied by Havercamp. — Bekker in his 
edition, in 6 vols., lips. 1855-1856, followed Dindorf. — In none 
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of thcae editions, not even in those of Hudson and Havercamp, 
is the manuscript apparatus presented with anything like 
completeness. None of the editors above named since Haver- 
camp gave themselves any concern with the manuscripts. 
Only for the Bellum Judaicum Cardwell issued a separate 
edition of a creditable kind, for which he had examined at 
least a portion of the better manuscripts : Flavii Joscphi Dc 
hello Judaico Itbri scptem, ed. Cardwell, 2 vols., Oxonii 1837. 
— A comprehensive collection of all the better manuscripts was 
first undertaken quite recently by Niese. Of his critical 
edition, which gives a thorough reconstruction of the text of 
Josephus on the basis of the manuscripts, two volumes have up 
to this time appeared, containing the first ten books of the 
Antiquities: Flavii Joscphi opera edidit ct apparatu eritico 
instruxit Bened. Niese, vols. i. ii., BeroL 1887, 1885. He has 
also issued a smaller edition of the text only, without the 
critical apparatus : Flavii Josephi opera recognovit B. Niese, 
vols. i. ii., BeroL 1888. The Life appeared in a separate edition 
by Henke, Bmnswick 1786. — Compare generally on the 
editions: Fabricius, Biblioth. Grraec, ed. Harles, v. 31 If. Furst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, ii. 117 f. Graesse, Tr6sor dc livres rares et 
prideux, iii. 1862, pp. 480-484. 

On Textual Criticism : Ernesti, Observationes philohgico- 
criticae in AristopJuznis nvhes et Flav, Josephi antiqu, Jud., 
Lips. 1795. — Holwerda, Emendationum Flavianarum specimen, 
(iorinchemi 1847. Also : Ohsei^vationes critical in Flavii 
Josephi AntiquUatum Judaicarum librum XVIII. {Mnanosjpie, 
1853, pp. 111-141). — Bekker, Vainanten zum Josephus, in 
Monat^erichte der Berlin. Akad, 1860, pp. 224-230. — Wester- 
mann, Excerptorum ex hihlioilieeae Pauliruic Lipsiensis libris 
tnanu scriptis pars altera. Lips. 1866. — Wollenberg, Becensentur 
LXXVII. loci ex Flavii Josephi scriptis excerpti qui ex cordee- 
taneis Constantini Augusti Porphyrogcneta^e vspi af^irr,; xai xaxia; 
in codice Feirescia7io extant, Berlin 1871. — Dindorf, Ueber 
Josephos und dessen Sprache {Neue Jahrbb. filr PhiloL und 
Pddag. Bd. 99, 1869, pp. 821-847). — Naber, Observationes criticae 
in Flavium Josephum, in Mn^nfiosyiu, xiiL 1885, pp. 263-284, 
352-399. 

Translations. On the older translations, see what has been 
said above. More recent Latin translations are uivcn in the 
editions of Hudson, Havercamp, Oberthiir, and Dindorf. — An 
English translation of the whole works of Josephus was made 
by Whiston, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, and published by him in 1737. Though by no 
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means invariably correct in its rcnderiog, nor in any sense a 
critical work, its serviceableness and general popularity are 
shown by the numerous editions through which it has passed. 
An admirable translation of the Wars of tJu Jews has been 
made by Traill, The Jevnsh War of Flavins Josephus, a new 
iranslaXion hy IL Traill, edited by Isaac Taylor, London 1862. 
Before the publication of the Greek editions a German transla- 
tion from the Latin was made by Caspar Hedio, Strassburg 1531 ; 
then revised by the same after the Greek text, Strassburg 1561. 
On other German translations of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, see Fabricius, BiUioth. Gfraec., ed Harles, v. 31, 38, 
48 ; Furst, Biblioth. Judaica, iL 121-123. There need here 
only be mentioned the translations of the whole works by 
Ott, Zurich 1736 ; Ck>tta, Tubingen 1736 ; Demme, Josephus' 
Werke, Hiers. von Cotta und G/roerer; das Game von neuem 
naeh dem Griechischen bearbeitet, etc, dureh C, R. Demme, 7tli 
ed., Philadelphia 1868-1869. The translation of the Antiquities 
by Martin, 2 vols., Cologne 1852-1853, 2nd ed. by Kaulen, 
1883 ; of the 11th and 12th books of the Antiquities by 
Horschetzky, Prague 1826 ; of the 13th book of the Antiquities 
by the same translator in 1843 ; of the Jewidi War by Friese, 
2 vols., Altona 1804-1805 ; by Gfroerer, 2 vols., Stuttgart 1836 ; 
and by Paret, 6 vols., Stuttgart 1855. Translations of the 
Life by Eckhardt, Leipzig 1782 ; by Friese, Altona 1806 ; by 
M. J. in the Library of Greek and Boman writers on Judaism 
and the Jews, vol. iL, Leipzig 1867. Of the Treatise against 
Apion by Frankel in the MoTuitsschriftfiir Geseh. und Wissensclu 
des Jndentkums, 1851-1852, with some abbreviation ; by Paret, 
Stuttgart 1856 ; and by M. J. in Library of Greek and Boman 
writers on Judaism and the Jews, voL ii. 1867. On other trans- 
lations into English, French, Italian, eta, see Fabricius, BiMuh- 
theca Graee., ed. Harles, v. 30 ft ; Ftirst, BiUiotheca Judaiea, 
ii. 123-127. 

General Literature on Josephus (the earlier literature given 
in Fabricius : BiUiotheca Grace, ed. Harles, v. 49-56 ; Fiirst, 
Bibliothsca Judaiea, ii. 127-132). — ^Vossius, Be historids Ghraecis 
(ed. 1, 1624), ii. 8, ed. Westermann, 1838, pp. 238-243.— Haver- 
camp's edition, ii. 2, p. 57 ff. — Ceillier, Histoire ginirale des 
auteurs sacr6s et eccUsvastiques, i., Paris 1729, pp. 552-580. — 
Cave, Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia literaria, L, Oxonii 
1740, pp. 32-36.— Meusel, BiUiotheca historica, i 2, 1784, pp. 
209-236. — Oberthiir in Fabricius, Bibliotheea graeea, ed. Harles, 
t V. 1796, pp. 1-64. — Jost, Geschicktt der Israditen, ii. 1821, 
Anhang, pp. 55-73. — Scholl, Geschichieder griech, Literatur, 
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ii. 1830, pp. 383-389. — Lcwitz, Quaestioimm Flaviaimrum 
specimen, Kegiom. Pr. 1835. hy the 8«ime, I)e Flavii Josepki 
ftde atque auctorUate, Konigsberg 1857. — Hoevell, Fiavii Josephi 
vita ; quatenus per vitae appartuniiaUs ad conscribendavi 
historiam cUque aiUiquUatem Hebraicam idoneus fait? etc., 
Traj. ad Rh. 1835. — Chasles, De VautoriU historiquc de Flavins- 
Jos^he, Paris 1841. — Egger, &camen critique des hisiorieiis 
anciens delavieetdu r^gne d'Aufftiste, Paris 1844, pp. 189-209. 
— Bahr, art " Josephus" in Pauly's Beal-Encydop. dcr doss. Alter- 
tkumswissensch, iL 1846, pp. 242-244. — Creuzer, Josephus und 
seine griechischen und heUenistischen Fiihrer {ThcoL Stud, und 
Krit. 1853, pp. 45-86). — Reuss, GesehicfUe der hciL Schri/ten 
A. T:s, 1881, § 15.— Paret, art. « Josephus " in Herzog, BeaU 
Encydop. 1 Aufl. BA vii. 1857, pp. 24-29. — Farrar, article 
" Josephus " in Kitto, Cydapaedia of Biblical Literature, — On 
relation of St Peter to Josephus : Farrar in Expositor, second 
series, vol. iiL p. 403 ff. ; £. A. Abbott in Expositor for 
January 1882; Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, 
London 1885, pp. 638-649. — ^Edersheim, article on " Josephus " 
in Smith and Wace, Dictumary of Christian Biography, iii. 441- 
460. — Terwogt, Het leven van den joodschen geschiedschrijver 
Flavius Josephus, Utrecht 1863. — Hausrath, Nentestamentliche 
Zdtgesehichte, 2 ed., iv. 56-74. Also: Ueber den jiidischen 
Geschichtschreiber und Staatsmann Flav. Josephus (Sybel's 
Histor. Zeitschr. Bd. xii. 1864, pp. 285-314).— Ewald, History of 
Israsl, vol. vii. 492 if., viiL 68-75. — Baerwald, Josephus i7i 
Gcdilda, sein Verhdltniss zu den Parteien insbesondere zu Justus 
von Tiberias und Agrippa IL, Breslau 1877. 

On the theological and philosophical standpoint of Josephus : 
Bretschneider, Capita theologiae Judaeoncm dogmaticae e Flavii 
Josephi scriptis coUecta, Viteb. 1812. — Gfroerer, PAtTo, ii. pp. 
356-367. — ^Dahne, JUd^-alex. Bdigionsphilosophie, ii. 240-245. 
— Lntterbeck, Die netUe^mentliehen Lehrbegriffe, i. 1852, pp. 
410-412. — Gerlach, Die Weissagungen des A. T*s t?i rfcw 
Schri/ten des Fl. Josephus, 1863, pp. 6-19. — Poznanski, Vd)er 
die rdigionsphilosophisdien Anschauungtn des Flavius Josephus, 
Breslau 1887. — Lewinsky, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der religions- 
philosophisehen Anschauungen des Flavius Josephus, Breslau 
1887. — Drummond, Philo-Judaeus : or the Jeunsh-Alexandrian 
Philosophy initsDeveloprnerUandCompletion,2\o\s,,LoudoTilSSS. 

On the Old Testament Canon that lay before Josephus (especi- 
ally in regard to the Treatise against Apion, i. 8), compare the 
Introductions to the Old Testament of Havernick, Keil, vol. ii. 
pp. 138-140; De Wette, Bleek, ii. 307-309.— Robertson Smith, 
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Tht Old Testament in the Jtwish Church, Edin. 1881, pp. 149 f., 
408.— Ewald, JBistary of Israel, viiL 337 flF., 346, 361.— DUlmann 
{Jahrib.far deutsche Thedogie, 1858). — Strack, art "Eanon 
des Alten Testam./' in Herzog, 2 Aufi. Bd. vii. 1880.— Treuen- 
fels in Furst's LiteraturilaU des Orients, x. 1849, xl 1850.— 
Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 478-480. 

On the use of the original Hebrew text and the Septuagint : 
Carpzov, Oritiea sacra, Lipa. 1748, pp. 945-954 — Gesenius, 
Oeschichte der hehr. Sprache und Schrift, 1815, pp. 80-82.— 
Spittler, De usu versionis Alexandrinae apud Josephum, Gotting. 
1779. — Scharfenberg, De Jasephi et versionis Alccandrinae con- 
sensu, Lipa. 1780. — ^Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavins Josephus, 
1879, pp. 8-22. — Siegfried, Die hebraisehen WarterUdrungen 
des Josephus (in Stade's Zeitstli/rift fiLr die alttestam. Wissensch, 
1883, pp. 32-35). — ^A list of the Hebrew etymologies of Josephus 
is also given in Yallarsi's edition of Jerome, iiL 745-752. 

On the treatment of the biblical history of Josephus : Eder- 
sheim in article '^ Josephus " in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, iiL pp. 454-457. — ^Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 120. — Hartmann, Die enge 
Verbindung des A. T's mit dent Neuen, 1831, pp. 464:-514. — 
Burger, Essai sur Fusage que FL Josbphe a fait des livres canon- 
iques de V A. T., Strasburg 1836. — Gerlach, Die Weissagungen 
des A. T. in den Schri/ten des FL Josephus, 1863. — ^Duschak, 
Josqphus Flavitu und die Tradition, Wien 1864 — Plant, 
Flamus Josephus und die Bibd^ Berlin 1867. — ^Tachauer, Das 
Verhdltniss des FL Josephus twr Bibd und zur Tradition, 
Erlangen 1871. — ^Bloch, Die QueUen des FL Josephus, 1879, pp. 
23-53.— Banke, WeUg^UJUe, iii 2, pp. 12-41, 1883.— Olitzki, 
Flavius JosephuA und die Halaeha, 1 Thl. 1885. — Griinbaum, 
Die Priestergesetze bei Flavius Josephus, 1887. 

On the chronology of Josephus, especially for the earlier 
periods : Brinch, Chronologiae et hdstoriae FL Josephi exameti 
Hafniae 1701 (also in Havercamp's Josephus, iL 2, 287-304). — 
Spanheim in Havercamp's Josephus, ii. 2, 407 f. — Carpzov, 
Critica sacrae, pp. 954-957. — Junker, Ueber die Chronologic des 
Flavius Josephus, Gonitz 1848. — The Journal of Sacred 
Literature, voL v. 1850, pp. 60 - 81. — Journal of Sacred 
Literature and BMieal Record, vol. vii 1858, pp. 178 - 181. 
Ewald, History of Israel, iL p. 371. — ^Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs 
und Babel's, 1857, pp. 105-109, 347-360.— Kuenen, De staam- 
boom van den masoretischen tekst des 0. Testaments (Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der koninld. Akademie van fFetcnschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Tweede reeks, deel iiL 1873, pp. 289-339 ; 
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on Joseplms,p. 321 ff). — Destinon, Die Chranologie des Josephus, 
Kiel 1880. 

On the sources of the second half of the Antiquities : Nuss- 
baum, Observationes in Flavii Josephi Aniiquitates, lib. xii. 3- 
xiii. 14. Dissertat. inaugur. 1875. — Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Flavins Josephiis in seiner Archaeologies Leipzijj 1879. — Des- 
tinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Joscphu^ in dei* Jiid, ArcJuieologie, 
Buch xii.-xvii. = Jiid. Kiney, Buch i., Kiel 1882. — Schemann, 
Die Quellen des Flavius Josephiis in der judisckcn Arcliaeologie, 
Buch xviii.-xx. = Polemos ii., cap. vii.~xiv., 3 Dissert. 1887. 

On the communicated State Papers, especially of times of 
Caesar and Augustus : Gronovius, Decreta Roinana et Asiatica 
pro Judaeis, etc., Lugd. Bat. 1712. — Krebs, Decreta Romanorum 
pro Judaeis facta e Josepho coUecia et commentario illustrata, 
Lips. 1768. — Egger, Fxainen critiq^ie des historiens andens de la 
vie et du rdgne d^Auguste, 1844, pp. 193-200. By the same : 
Etudes historiques sur les traitA publics, 1866, p. 163 ft — 
Bonnetty, Annates de phUosophie ckrStienne, ix., 5 s^rie. — Men- 
delssohn, Senati eonsulta Romaiwrum quae sunt in Josephi 
Antiquitatiims (Acta Sodetatis philol., Lips. ed. Bitschelius, v. 
1875, pp. 87-288). — Niese, Bemerkungtn iher die Urkunden bei 
Josephus Archacologie, B. xiii. xiv. xvi., in Hermes, xL 1876, 
pp. 466-488. — See reply to Niese by Mendelssohn, Rhein, 
Museum, Neue Folge, Bd. xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258. — Wicseler, 
Einige Bernerkungen zu den romischen Urkunden bei Josephus 
Ant. 12. 10, 14. 8, 14. 10, in Theol Stud, und Kritiken, 
1877, pp. 281-298.— Rosenthal, Die Erldsse Cdsars und die 
Senatsconsulte im Josephus Alterth, xiv. 10, in Monatsschrift fur 
Gesch, und WissenscJt. des Judenthums, 1879, pp. 176-183, 
216-228, 300-322. 

For the literature on the so-called witness to Christ in 
Antiquities, xviii. 3. 3, which, as a rule, also deals with 
Josephus more generally, see below at § 17. 

On the geographical views of Josephus : Eobinson, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, vol. i. pp. 408-415, and elsewhere 
throughout the work. — Raumer, Faldstina, 4th ed. 1860, pp. 
466-471. — Berggren, Flavius Josephus der Filhrer und Irre- 
fvhrer der PUger im alien und neuen Jerusalem, Leipzig 1854. 
Arnold, Die Bibcl, Josephus und Jerusalem ; Sammlung und 
BdeiicJUung alter Stellen der Bxbel und des Josephus, welcJie avf 
die Topographic Jentsalem's Bezug nehmen, 2 Abth., Halle 1865- 
1866. — For the explanation and criticism of the geographical 
statements : Boettger, Topographisch-historisches Lexicon zu den 
Schriften des Flavius Josephus, Leipzig 1879. 
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For the illustratioii of the Trtatiae against Apian : Croice, De 
Flavii Jasephi in auetorSms contra Apianem affhrendis jidt ei 
auetaritaU, Paris 1844.— Creuzer, TheoL Stud, und Krit. 1853, 
p. 64 S. — Kellner, De fragmentis Mdnethanianis guae apud 
Jasqfhum contra Apumem^ i 14 e^ i 26 sunt, Marbuigi 1859. — 
Zipser, Des Flavins Joseph%a Werk, ** Ueber das hohe Alter des 
jiidischen Vdkes gegen Apion," nojch hebrdischen OriginalgudUn 
erldutert, Vienna 1871. — J. G. MiiUer, Des Flavins Josephns 
Schri/t gegcn den Apion, Text und ErUdrung, Basel 1877. 

D. GkEEK and BOUAN WRITEltS. 

We are not required here to take into consideration all the 
Greek and Boman writers who may have made anj sort of 
contribution to our history, but only those who have contributed 
something of considerable and permanent value. The Greek 
and Boman historians whose works are still preserved, afford 
us only a few notices in regard to the special history of the 
Jewish people. Of much greater importance are the hints 
respecting the general characteristics of Judaism which we 
gather from contemporary authors, especially from satirists 
like Horace and JuvenaL But of yet higher value are the 
statements made by those historians who give special con- 
sideration to the histoiy of Syria during the reign of the 
Seleucidao and the Boman period. For the history of Pales- 
tine during our period is most intimately linked with the 
general history of Syria. The historians who treat of the 
history of that country are therefore to be ranked among the 
authorities for our history. The most important of these are 
the following : * — 

^ Modem editions of the original texts of the aathoTB here named are 
issued in the collections of Didot in Pftris and of Teubner in Leipzig. 
— ^Bibliographical lists of editions and literature regarding each are 
given by Engelmann, BiiUothiKa $cnptorvm daaicorwn, 8th ed. by 
Preuss, 2 vols. 1880-1882. — A good estimate of these writers will be 
found under their several names in Nicolai, GriediiiehB LiUraturgetdiiehie^ 
3 vols. 1873-1878, and Tcuffel, Hittonf of Soman LiUnUure^ 2 vols. 
London. 
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1. Oreek Writers, 

1. FoLTBius of Megalopolis in Arcadia. He was one of 
the thousand distinguished Achaeans who in B.c. 167, under 
suspicion of being ill - affected toward Borne, were trans- 
ported to Borne, and were detained there, or at least in Italy, 
for seventeen years. During his long residence in Borne, the 
conviction gained possession cf him that there was a divine 
reason and need-be for the sovereignty of the Bomans. He 
gave expression to this idea in his great historical work, which 
in forty books described the gradual upbuilding of the Boman 
Empire and universal supremacy from d.c. 220 to b.c. 146. 
Of these only the first five books are preserved in a com- 
plete form ; of the rest we have only fragments, more or less 
extensive, contained for the most part in the collection of 
excerpts by Constantinus Porphyrogennetus. For the purposes 
of our history, only the best fifteen books, xxvi.— xL, come into 
consideration. In book xxvi. c. 10, Poly bins enters first upon 
the history of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

2. DiODOBUS. This historian was born at Agyrium in Sicily, 
hence called Sicubis, and lived during the reigns of Caesar and 
Augustus. He wrote a large universal history of all times and 
peoples, which he entitled Bi&KioBrjK-q, It consisted of forty 
books, covered a period of eleven hundred years, and reached 
down to the conquest of Gaul and Britain by Caesar. Of this 
work there still remain books i.-v., giving the early history 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, of the Assyrians and the other peoples 
of the East, as well as the Greeks ; books xi.-xx., from the 
beginning of the second Persian war, b.c. 480, down to the 
history of the successors of Alexander the Great, B.C. 302 ; 
of the other books we have only fragments, for the most part 
preserved in the collection of excerpts by Constantinus Porphy- 
rogennetus. Some of these fragments have l)een brought to 
light only in recent publications by Mai, Muller, and Feder. — 
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For OUT purpose only the fragment from book xxix. 32, given in 
Muller, FragnierUa histor, graecor, ii., comes into consideration, 
where for the first time mention is made of Antiochns Epiphanes. 

3. Stbabo of Aroasia in Pontus lived from about &a 60 
to A.D. 20 ; but wo cannot precisely determine the date either 
of his birth or of his death. Of his works we possess only 
the T^yfpa^uca, in seventeen books, written toward the end 
of his life, well known as a principal source of information 
in regard to ancient geography. Among the numerous his- 
torical notices interspersed in this great work, we meet with 
many which are of importance for the history of Syria. In 
his description of Palestine, xvL 2. 25-46, Strabo has used, 
besides other authorities, one which treated of the state of 
liffairs during the ante-Pompeian age, for he speaks of Gaza, 
which was destroyed by Alexander Jannaeus, as fiipovaa 
ipfiijyoq (xvi. 2. 30), without mentioning that it had been re- 
built by Gabinius ; see Div. iL voL L p. 70. Also, according 
to the authority used by him, the forcible Judaizing of Joppa 
and Gazara (Gadara) are fresh in the memory (xvl 2. 28-29). 
These statements were perhaps derived from Posidouius, from 
whom Strabo here frequently quotes. 

4. Plutarch was born about a.d. 50 at Chaeronea in 
Boeotia. Trajan bestowed on him consular rank, and Hadrian 
appointed him Procurator of Greece. We also know that in 
his native city he filled the office of Archon, and repeatedly 
presided at the festival of the Pythian Apollo. He died 
about A.D. 120. — Of his works we have to do with the 
'Biographies, fiioi iropaXXi/Xoi, of distinguished men of Greece 

and Some, of whom generally two, the one a Greek, the other 
a Boman, are placed alongside of one another. Somewhere 
about fifty of these are preserved, among which those of 
Crassus, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, and Antony are of special 
interest in connection with our history. 

5. Appian. Of Appian's life very little is known. He 
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says of himself at the conclusion of his historical work:' 
" I am Appian of Alexandria, who attained to the highest 
position of honour in my own land, and as a jurist con- 
ducted processes at Borne before the justiciary courts of 
the emperor, until the members of court deemed me fit to 
be made their procurator." From various passages in his 
works, it appears that he lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Piua The composition of his historical work 
falls in the time of Antoninus Pius, about a«d. 150. It 
treats of the history of £ome, in twenty-four books. Instead 
of the synchronistic method, Appian chose to follow rather 
the ethnographic, " because he wished to give the history of 
events in each separate country in an unbroken narrative 
down to the time of its union with Bome. Thus he gives 
also the history of Bome in a series of special histories of 
the various lands and people that had been combined with 
the Boman Empire, describing in detail the history of each 
from the period of its first contact with Bome down to the 
time of its absorption into the empire, and then sketching in 
a brief style the incidents of more recent times " (Bahr in 
Pauly's Real'Encydop). Of the twenty-four books, the fol- 
lowing are extant : — Of books L-v. and ix., only fragments, 
but in a complete form; book vL ^Ifiripuc^ (scU. urropla), 
viL *ApififiaiKij, viiL Ai^vkji koX Kapr)(rfiovucri^ xi. Svptatctf 
Kol IlapOktcri (of which the part on the Parthian history is 
lost), xii. MiOpiSareux:, xiiL-xviL 'Efi^vXia (that is, the Civil 
War), xxiiL AaKucri or ^iKKvpuci^. The extant five books on 
the Civil War, xiii.-xvii., are usually cited as Appian. Civ. i. 
iL iii. iv. v. ; the other books being named according to their 
contents as Libyca (or Punica), Syriaca, eta 

6. Dig Cassius, or, more correctly, Cassius Die, was bom 
at Kicaea in Bithynia about A.D. 155. He spent the period 

DIV. L VOL. L 11 
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of his public life in Rome, and occupied successively the 
positions of aedile, quaestor, praetor, and, about A.D. 221, 
Consul. He administered the province of Africa as Pro- 
consul In A.D. 229 he retired from official life. We have 
no information at all r^arding his later days or about the 
date of his death. — ^His great work on Boman history was 
most probably composed about A.D. 211-222, but it was 
continued by him down to iuD. 229. It consisted of eighty 
books, and comprised the whole Soman history from the 
arrival of Aeneas at Latium down to the year 229 after 
Christ The following portions are still preserved : — Of the 
first thirty-four books only short fragments ; more considerable 
pieces of books xxxv. and xxxvi ; books xxxvii—liv. inclusive 
are complete, treating of the wars of Lucullus and Pompey 
with Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa in B.a 12 , 
of books Iv.— Ix. inclusive, we have considerable portions ; 
but of the rest, books IxL— Ixxx., we have only an epitome 
made by Xiphilinus in the eleventh century ; while for the 
first thirty-four books we have not even this. 

2. Latin Writers, 

1. Cicero was bom on 3rd January B.C. 106, at Arpinum, 
and died on 7th December B.C. 43, a victim of the proscrip- 
tions of Antony and Octavian. Cicero's Orations and Epistles 
are generally recognised as a main source of information on 
the history of his times, and especially on the history of 
Syria during the years ac. 57-43. 

2. LiYT was bom at Patavium (Padua) in B.c. 59, and 
died in the same place A.D. 17. His great historical work 
treated of the history of Borne from the founding of the city 
down to the death of Drasus, in 142 books. Of these, only 
thirty-five have been preserved, namely, the first, third, fourth 
decade, and the first half of the fifth. For the purpose of our 
history only the first half of the fifth decade comes into con- 
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sideratioiL It comprises books xli.-xlv., dealing with the period 
B.a 178—167. The summary of contents of the books that are 
lost, relating to more recent times, is still of some value to us. 

3. MoNUMENTUU Ancykanum. Augustus at his death left 
behind him, besides other writings, a review of the most im- 
portant incidents in his reign, recorded on tablets of brass, 
and intended to be set up before his Mausoleum (Suetonius, 
Avg, 101 : indicem rerum a se gestarum, quern vdlet incidi in 
acTuis tahulus, qu(u ante Mausoleum statuerentur). This review 
has ccme down to us almost complete in consequence of its 
having been engraved, according to the Latin text, and in a 
Greek translation, on the marble walls of the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra in Galatia. What is diere wanting in 
the Latin text is so far supplied by the fragments of the Greek 
translation that only unimportant blanks remain. Another copy 
of the Greek text is found in a temple at ApoUonia in Pisidia, 
whereof also extracts are still preserved. — This comprehensive 
documentary memorial is, together with the histories of Dio 
Cassius and Suetonius, our chief authority for the reign of 
Augustus. — The most recent and most correct editions are : 
1. Perrot, Exploration archeologique de la Galatie tt de la 
BUhynie, etc., 1862-1872, pL 25-29; 2. Corpus Inscript. 
LaL m. 1873, pp. 769-799, 1054, 1064 r 3. ^rzV^Augusti 
rerum a se gestarum indicem, ed. 1873; 4. Mommsen, Res 
gestae divi Augusti, ex m/mumentis Ancyrano et Apolloniensi 
iterum edidit ; a^cedurU taJnUae undccim, Berol. 1883, with a 
thoroughly comprehensive and informing commentary. 

4. Tacitus was born about a.d. 55, and was praetor in a.d. 
88, and Consul in A.D. 98. The date of his death is unknown. 
He seems to have been still alive at the beginning of the reign 
of Hadrian, and may therefore have died somewhere about a.d. 
120. — Of his historical works, the ^nftab, which in sixteen or 
eighteen books — their exact number is not certainly known — 
treated of the times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
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that is, of the period from A.D. 14 to A.D. 68, are admittedly 
the most important original authority for the history of these 
times, and so, too, for the history of Syria. They are arranged 
annalistically, so that they afford a sure determination of the 
chronology. A great piece is wanting in the middle. There 
are extant: books L~iv. complete, ▼. and vi partly, and 
XL— xvi defective at the beginning and the end. The por- 
tions preseryed embrace the period of Tiberius, the second 
half of the reign of Claudius and that of Nero, with the ex- 
ception of its close. — Of his odier great work, the History, 
which consisted of twelve or fourteen books, dealing with the 
reigns of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
that is, from a.d. 68 to a.d. 96, only a fragment remains, 
books L~iv. and a part of book v., treating of a.d. 68-70. 
Of special interest for us is Book v. 1-13, where Tacitus, by 
.means of a few graphic strokes, gives a sketch of the history 
of the Jewish people down to the war with Titus. 

6. Suetonius. In regard to his life-course, we know that 
his youth synchronizes with the reign of Domitian, A.D. 81—96 ; 
that he had the rank of tribune conferred upon him during 
the reign of Trajan, A.D. 98-117; and that under Hadrian, 
A.D. 117-138, he was made magiUer qristolarum, but after^ 
wards received his dismissal from that emperor. Among his 
writings only the Vitae XIL ImpercUorum come into con- 
sideration in connection with our history. The twdve Im- 
peratores are : Caetar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clauditis, 
Nero, Chlba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 

6. Trogus Pompeius (Justinus) wrote under Augustus a 
universal history from Ninus down to his own times, in forty- 
four books, with special reference to the history of Macedonia 
and the Diadochen dynasty, full of material, carefully com- 
piled and resting on good Greek authorities. — ^The work itself 
is lost Only the lists of contents or prologi of the forty- 
four books are preserved, and an epitome which a certain 
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Judimis, probably in the age of the AntoniDes, drew up. 
Even this short epitome is itself so full of material, that it 
forms for us an important source of information regarding 
the Seleucid period. 

E. — ^ThE EaBBINICAL LtTERATtlRE. 

Compare specially : Zunz, Die gUtesdimstlidun Vartr&ge der 
Juden, 1832. — For the bibliography : Wolf, Bibliatheca Hd)raea, 
4 vols. 1715-1733.— Ftirst, Bibliotheea Judaiea, 3 vols. 1849- 
1863. — Steinschneider, Catalogvs Ubrorum Jubraeorum in Btblio- 
theea BodUiana, Berol. 1852-1860.— Zedner, Catalogue of the 
Hthrew Books in the Library of the British Museum, LoDdoii 
1867. — Strack, BUdiographischer Abriss der neuhebr, LUteratur, 
in Lehrb. der neuhebr. Sprache und LUL^ by Siegfried and Strack, 
1884, p. 93 B. 

By '' Rabbinical Literature " we understand that literature 
which has grown up out of the professional labours of the 
Babbis or scribes. These labours consisted, not indeed exclu- 
sively, but mainly, in learned discussions and criticism of the 
Scriptures. Of such productions we have two different classes. 
On the one hand, some have discussed the law hypercritically 
in the jurist style ; on the other hand, some have expanded 
and developed the sacred history and religious and ethical 
views by means of learned combinations. The productions of 
the first sort constitute the Halacha, or the traditional law ; 
the productions of the second kind form the Haggada, or the 
legends, embracing religious and moral contents. For further 
information about both, see § 25, IIL 

The Halacha and Haggada were transmitted for the first 
hundred years by oral tradition only. In the Halacha strict 
adherence to literal accuracy in the transmission was insisted 
upon ; whereas in the Haggada, greater freedom was given to 
subjective opinion and imagination. The final fixing of both in 
numerous and comprehensive literary works makes up what we 
style the Babbinical Literature. The origin of this literature 
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dates almost without exception from the earliest years of the 
period immediately after that treated in oar history. Only 
the Haggadic treatment of Genesis, which is known under 
the name of the Book of JtMUe$, belongs to our period ; as 
do also the earliest^ but no longer extant, contributions to the 
Halacha. But almost the whole of the rabbinical literature 

« 

that has been preserved reaches no farther back than the last 
decade of the second century after Christ It is neyertheless 
an invaluable source for the times of Christ, for the fountain 
of the there fixed traditions is to be sought away back, not 
merely in the times of Christ, but in yet earlier perioda 

The Halacha has been written down partly in dose connec- 
tion with the Scripture text^ therefore in the form of com* 
mentaries upon Scripture, partly in systematic order, grouping 
the materials under various headings according to the subjects 
dealt with. The works belonging to the latter class very soon 
obtained the pre-eminence. They embrace — 1. The Mishna ; 
2. The Tosephta ; 3. The Jerusalem Talmud ; 4. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud. They may be comprehended under the general 
designation of Talmudical literature. In all of them Haggada 
is mixed up with Halacha; this blending being most conspicuous 
in the Babylonian Talmud, and least discemible in the Mishna. 

The Haggada makes its appearance mainly in the form of 
conmientaries on the Scripture text The Halachic, as well 
as the Haggadic commentaries, may be comprehended under 
the general name of Midrashint 

The traditional conception of the Scripture text is given 
expression to in the Aramaic translations or the Targums. 
They too, therefore, are to be mentioned here, although in the 
form in which they have come down to us they axB probably 
to be dated about one hundred years after the time of Christ 

Finally, as the residuum of historical tradition, we must 
refer to still other historical works which make reference to 
the period of which we treat 
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I. The Talmudical Literature. 

1. TheMishna. 

The word 'ij^ {slat, construct, nsefe, varied from »Tieto, stat. 
construct. ^i!fP) has generally been rendered by the Church 
Fathers by Bevripoyai^} This is correct, inasmuch as the verb 
nse^, according to its root significance, means Sevrepovp, to 
repeat.' But in later usage " to repeat " came to be equiva- 
lent to " the teaching or learning of the oral law," traditiones 
docere or discere. For the mode of imparting such instruction 
was by the teacher dictating the matter again and again to the 
pupils, or even by the pupils themselves being made to repeat 
it over and over again.' Hence npeto, which properly means 

^ A rich collection of patristic passages is given by Hody, De hibliorwn 
textibuBoriginalibuSyetA, 1705, pp. 238-240. — I select the following:— Jerome, 
EpUt. 121 ad Algoiiam, quaest x. : '* 1 would fail to tell of the multitude 
of tlie traditions of the Pharisees which are now called l%vTtp4iou{^ and 
which are silly fables. For indeed the size of my book forbids ; and so 
many are vile, that I would blush to quote them." — The same in EpitL 18 
ad Danuuum^ c 20 : " But lest we should seem to omit any of those which 
the Jews call Iturt^ugj in which they treat of all kinds of knowledge," etc. 
— In his Comm. on Isa. viii. : "Shammai, therefore, and Hillel, of whom the 
former is a quibbling, and the latter a profane interpreter of traditions and 
htmpuotiij make void the precepts of their own law." — In Comm. on Ita. 
Hx.: ''despising the law of God, and following traditions of men, which 
they call hvrtpifvn;.*^ — In his Comm. on Ezek. xxxvL : " For we expect the 
heavenly Jerusalem gemmed and golden, not according to Jewish fables, 
which they call hurtpavn;.'* — In Comm. on Ho». iiL : ^ Loving traditions 
of men and dreams of Zttntpuvug.^ — In his Comm. on MaU. xxiL 23 : 
Pharisaei tradUionum et oburvaJtionum^ quas illi livrtpuaiii vooarU, jxLstUiam 
praeferebant. — For passages from Epiphanius, see under, note 24. — In the 
Constitutiones ApostoL i. 6, ii. 5, vi. 22, the ritual part of the Mosaic law is 
called Zsvripcujt:, in contradistinction to the true »6fiosy or moral law. 

The teachers of the livnpuvus were called ltvTfe6n»t\ Euseb. Praep. 
evangel xi. 5. 3, xii. 1. 4. — Jerome on Isa iii. 10, and on Hab. ii. : 
Avdivi Liddae quendam de Hdfraeis, qui sapiem apud ti/ot et liurtpttri; 
vocahatur^ natrantem huJMtmodi fahtdam. 

' So in the biblical Hebrew. Compare also Sahhedrin xi. 2, meaning 
to do something over again. 

• nor, to teach, e.g. Taanith iv. 4 ; ny\^ ];^7\^ 'l n^n 13, " thus was 
H. Joshua wont to teach." Compare Jerome, Epist. 121 ad Algasiam, 
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" repetition," came to be regarded as signifying the doctrine of 
the law, and even the doctrine of the oral law as distingoiahed 
from the written Thora.^ 

The work specially designated by the name Mishna is the 
oldest codification of the traditional Jewish law that has come 
down to US. The material is here arranged according to its 
contents, distributed into six groaps (0^19)> containing alto* 
gether sixty tracts (nfiODD, ring, npDO), In our printed 
editions, by subdivision their number is increased to sixty* 
three.* Each tracts again, is divided into chapters (^7^) ; 
each chapter into paragraphs (nioeto). The chapter division 
is very old ; but the position and numbering of paragraphs is 
modem, and in the printed editions vary very considerably 
from those of the manuscripts.— *The language of the Mishna 
is Hebrew ; its contents, as we might expect^ almost purely 
Halachic. Only two tracts, Ahoth and Middoth, are Hag- 

quaest z. : " When on certain days they expound their traditionB to their 
disciples, they are wont to say •/ fo^vi himfitctf^ that is, the wise teach 
traditionsw" In the sense of " to learn," e.^. Aboth iiL 7 : ^ Whoever goes 
on the way and repeats (nsicn) and interrupts his repetitions (p^DODI 
\r\^Vo\ and says, How beautiful is this tree, how beautiful is this field, 
Scripture regards him as one who has forfeited his life." — Ahoih n, 4 : 
"Say not, Wlien I have time I will learn (ruB^) : for perhaps thon wilt 
have no time." 

* Sometimes, as in the passage Aboth iiL 7, quoted in the previous note, 
t\X^ may be translated *' repetition ; " sometimes by *' instruction," as in 
Aboth iiL 8 : " Whoever forgets a part of his lesson on the law ("iruc "01 
xn^JffOO), is regarded by Scripture as," etc. But, as a rule, it simply means 
the traditional doctrine of the Uw, especially in distinction fiom the 
written text, mpDi Kiddutchin L 10 ; Aboth v. 21. In cases where later 
scholars teach differently from earlier ones, the earlier doctrine is called 
TU^rtq rura, Kethvboth V. 3 ; Ntuir vi. 1 ; GUHn y. 6 ; Sanhedrin iiL 4 ; 

Edujoth viL 2. The Mishna is distinguished f]x>m the EEalacha by pre* 
senting the legal tradition as the subject of instruction rather than as a 
judicial code. 

* According to the original ordinance preserved, for example, in the 
cod de Rosti 138, Baba kammct, Baba maioy and Baba bathra form together 
only one tract, and also the Sa:nhednn and Makkoth only one. Compare 
also Strack in Herzog*s RecU-Enctfdop. 2 Aufl. xviiL 300 t 
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gadic ; and besides, Haggadic elements, to a small extent, are 
foand in the conclusion of the tracts, or in the explanation of 
particular Halach€is.' 

The names and contents of the sixty-three tracts are as 
follows : ^ — f 

First Seder, D^?nT 'o. 

1. Beradiath, ^^^, on formulae of blessings and prayers. 

2. Fea, hkb^ on the corners of fields which in harvest must 

be left unreaped for the poor; and generally on the 
right of the poor in the produce of the soil, according 
to Lev. xix^ 9, 10, xxiiL 22 ; Deut. xxiv. 19-22. 

3. Ikmai, ^^% on the treatment of the fruit, especially about 

anything where it is doubtful whether it ought to be 
tithed or not 

4. KUajim, ^l^h on the illegal mixing of what is hetero- 

geneous in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in 
clothing, according to Lev. xix. 19 ; Deut. xxii, 9-11. 

5. Shebiiih, n^r?^» on the Sabbatical year. 

6. Terumoth, nionri, on the dues of the priests. 

7. Maastroth^ rtibljp, on the tithes of the Levites. 

8. Maaser sheni, *?5^ "^b^, on secondary tithes, which are 

taken after the payment of the first tithes, and must, 
according to Deut xiv. 22 ff., be paid at Jerusalem. 

9. CfhaUa, npn, on the dough offerings, a l-24th of the baking 

for home use, and l-48th of the bakiug for sale, which, 
according to Num. xv. 17 ff., is to be given to the 
priests. 

* Compare Zunz, Die goUeidierutL Vortrdge der Juden^ p. 86 ff. A general 
sketch of the Haggadas in the Misbna is given in Pinner's translation in 
German of the tract Berachoth, Introduction. 

7 A more detailed list of contents is given by Pressel in Herzog, 1st ed. x v. 
620-639, and also by Strack in Herzog, 2nd eU. xviii. 305-328.— The list of 
contents given above is mainly derived from *' the explanatory list " given 
in Delitzsch's Ccmmenicary on the Epistle to he Romans (1870X pp. 113-118. 
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10. Ofia, nX]^^ on the probibitioD against naing the fruits of 

newly* planted trees daring the first three years, 
according to Lev. six. 23-25. 

1 1. BikiBurim, D^7^» on the presenting of the firstlings of the 

produce of the ground. 

Second Seder, ''Jio 'd. 

1. SlMllbath, nair, oa the Sabbath festival 
^ 2. JBrybin, T?^, on the binding together of separate localities i 
for the purpose of freer movement on the Sabbath. I 

3. Pesachim, t3^n9?« on the Passover festival 

4. Shekalim, 0"^, on the half-shekel tax, Ex. xxx. 1 1 fiT. ; 

Matt xviL 24. 

5. Toma^ Kpf\ on the ''day/' that is, the great day of 

atonement. 

6. Sukka, nap, on the Feast of Tabernacles. 

7. Beza, rnra, or Tqm tab, afD tA\ whether one may eat an 
r egg l&^d on a feast day, and generally on the observ- 
ance of feast and Sabbath daya 

8. Bosh Hashana, i^S^ B^, on the New Year festival 

9. TaanUk, n^?P?, on the days of fasting and mourning. 

10. Megilla, twO, on the reading of the " roll," that is, of the 

book of Esther, and generally on the Feast of Purim. 

11. Moed hUan, X^ "^o, on the feast days intervening be- 

tween the first and last feast days of the great 
festivals. 

12. Chagiga, n^?n, on the duty of appearing at Jerusalem to 

offer at the three great festivals. 

Third Seder, WW 'o. 

1. JebamM, ^^^^ on levirate marriage with the brother-in- 

law, according to Deut xxv. 5-10. 

2. Keihuiolh, nf2Vi3, on marriage contracts. 
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3. Nedarim, onnj, on vows, especially with reference to their 

validity in the case of women, according to Lev. xxvii 
and Num. xxx. 

4. Nasir, "^7?, on the Nazarite vow, according to Nunu vi. 

and xxx. 

5. Sota^ HDiD, on proceeding against one suspected of adul- 

tery, according to Num. v. 11-31. 

6. OUtin, poi, on writings of divorcement (oa), and what gives 

legal claim to the obtaining of a divorce. 

7. Kidduskin^ P?^'i?, on betrothal 

F<mrth Seder, rp\» 'd. 

1. Baba kamma, tXQ^ K3a, <« the first gate," the first division 

of the threefold treatise on injuries, ti*eating of the 
legal damages due for various kinds of injuries done 
by one to another. 

2. Bdba mezia, Kf*2fp (cna, " the middle gate," ti*eats of com- 

plaints and claims, especially between masters and 
slaves, employers and employed, borrowers and 
lenders. 

3. Baba bathra, tnnn Ksa, " the last gate," on the municipal 

regulations most influential upon the development of 
social life. 

4. Sanhedrin, rP^}9, on the Sanhedrim and the criminal 

law. 

5. Makkoth, nl3?, on punishment by flogging. 

6. Shebuoth, niyoe^y on oaths and offences against sanctity. 

7. Edujoth, rtnp, " witnesses," contains controverted proposi- 

tions from all departments ; the traditional validity is 
" witnessed to " by celebrated authorities.^ 

* The name of this tract, according to Levj, Neuhebraiseh. WMerbueh^ 
iii. 620, ought to be given as Ediyoth; and Strack in Herzog's Real- 
Eneydopaedie^ xviiL 319, has been induced to accede to this demand. 
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8. Aboda sara, n^ '"H^^* on idolatiy and generally on 

heathenism. 

9, Aboth, ni39, or Pirke Aboth, nfcwt »^B, a collection of 

sentences from the most famous scribes, dating from 
somewhere about ac. 200 to A.D. 200/ 
10. Rarayoth, ninin, decisions on unintentional offences 
caused by erroneous decisions of the Sanhedrim, and 
on unintentional offences of the high priests and 
princea 

Fifth Seder, 0^?n^ 'o. 

1. Sebachim, ^V^^, on sacrifices. 

2. Menachath, rilrup, on meat-offerings. 

3. ChuUin, f^n, on the right method of slaying animals not 

to be offered, and on the eating thereof. 

4. Bechoroth, nhba, on the sanctifying of the first-bom among 

men and cattle. 

5. Aradiin, T?!?, " treasures," treating, according to Lev. xxvii, 

of the redemption of persons and things which had 
been devoted to the service of the sanctuary, or had 
so devoted themselves. 

6. Temura, t^^, on the exchanging of things devoted to 

God, Lev. xxviL 10. 

7. Kerithath, nlnna^ on the penalty of extermination, or 

rather what those have to do who have uninten- 

But the solitary example on which Leyy relies, namely, mcUkiyoth^ is not 
in point, since even in that instance the correct rendering would be 
maUaiffot^ So also for duoMith we have manuscript authority in its 
plural form of chanuyoUi, e.g. cod. de Boui 138 has in Aboda $ara L 4 and 
Tohoroth vi. 3, mrOT}. 

* No tract of the Mishna has been so often printed and translated as 
this. Some of the more recent editions are mentioned in Div. ii yoL iiL 
p. 30. In addition, compare Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna, by 
Baphall and de Sola, giving translations of Berachoth, Kilajim, Shebiith, 
Erubin, Pesachim, Yoma, Sukka, Yom Tob, Bosh Hashana, etc, London 
1845. 
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tionally broken a command which involves the penalty 
of utter destruction. 

8. ifeila, •'i^W, on the embezzlement of things devoted to 

God, Num. v. 6-8. 

9. Tamid, *rpn, of daily morning and evening sacrifices, and 

generally of the daily temple service. 

10. Middath, rriip^ of the size and arrangements of the templa 

11. ICinnim, D^?i?, of the offerings of doves by the poor, 

according to Lev. v. 1-10 and xii 8. 

Sixth Seder, ni-»np 'D. 

1. Kdim, Dy?, on household furniture and its purifying. 

2. Ohaloth^ n^TTiM, on the defilement of tents and houses, 

specially by the dead, according to Kum. xix. 

3. Negatm, D^PJJ, on leprosy. 

4. Para, iTjB, on the red heifer, that is, on atonement for 

pollution contracted from the dead, according to 
Num. xix. 

5. Tohoroth, ^rtino of the lesser kinds of defilements. 

'• V 

6. Mikwaoth, nlKipp, of the water fitted for bathing and 

washing. 

7. Nidda, itnp, of the defilement peculiar to the female sex. 

8. Machshirin, r?T9P, properly *' making fit," treating of the 

liquids which, falling upon fruits, render or do not 
render them impure, according to Lev. xi. 34, 38. 

9. Sabim, D^3T, on the running of ulcers and bloody issues. 

10. Tebul yom, Oi^ ^D, treats of the defilement which is 

removed by bathing, but requires isolation until the 
going down of the sun. 

11. Yadayim, DHJ, on the pollution and the cleansing, washing 

of the hands. 

12. Ukzin, ITi^, on the defilement of fruits through their 

stalks and rinds or husks. 
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Tolerably sure results in regard to the age and origin of 
this work may also be gained from certain indications given 
in the text itself! In innumerable instances, where the 
opinions of scholars on particular points of law are divergent, 
not only is the view of the majority given, but the views of 
the dissenting scholar or scholars, with the distinct mention 
pf the names. In this way somewhere about 150 authorities 
are quoted in the Mishna ; the most, indeed, only very seldom, 
but some almost through all the tracts. The most frequently 
cited authorities are the following : ^^ — 

First Oeneration, from about A.D. 70 to A.D. 100. 

Babban" Jochanan ben Sakkai, 23 times. — R. Zadoc or 
Zaddua^' — R Chananya, president of the priests, Q^^ron po, 
12 times. — IBi Elieser ben Jacob.^' 

Stcand Greneration, from about A.D. 100 to A.D. 130. 

A. Older Group: Babban Gamaliel IL, 84 times. — R 
Joshua [ben Ghananya],^^ 146 times. — ^R Elieser [ben Hyr- 
canos], 324 times. — R Eleasar ben Asarya, 38 times. — B. 
Dosa ben Archinos, 1 9 times. — R Eleasar, son of R Zadduc.'^ 

jSL Younger Group: R Ishmael, 71 times. — R Akiba [ben 

^* Since the editiona vacillate here and there as to the name, I maj say 
that the numbers given by me are taken from the so-called Jost edition of 
the Mishna, Berlin 1832-1834. 

^^ On the tiUe Rabban, see Div. \L toL L p. 315. The simple letter R 
signifies BabbL 

^ The name Babbi Zadoc, or properly Zadduc, occurs sixteen times. 
But probably an older and a younger scholar have the same name. 

^' The name R Elieser ben Jacob occurs forty times. Probably here 
also two bearers of the same name are to be distinguished. 

^^ Those patronymics which are, as a rule, not given in the Mishna, 
are enclosed above in brackets. 

^*With reference to this name, the same may be said as about R 
Zadduc 
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Joseph], 278 times. — R Tarplion, 51 times. — "EL JochaDan 
ben Nuiiy 38 times. — B. Simon ben Asai, or simply Ben Asai, 
in the one form 4, in the other 21 times. — R Jochanan 
ben Beroka, 11 times. — "R. Jose the Galilean, 26 timea — 
R Simon ben Nannos, or simply Ben Nannos, in each of 
these forms 5 times. — Abba Saul, 20 times. — R Jadah 
ben Bethera, 16 times. 

Third Generation, from ahout A.D. IZO to A.D. 160. 

R Jadah [ben Ilai, or more correctly Elai], 609 times. — 
R Jose [ben Chalephta], 335 times. — R Meir, 331 times. — 
R Simon [ben Jochai], 325 times. — Babban Simon ben 
Gamaliel XL, 103 times. — R Nehemiah, 19 times. — R 
Chananya ben Antigonos, 13 times. 

Fourth Generation, from about AD. 160 to A.D. 200. 

Babbi [t.e. R Juda ha-Nasi or ha-kadosh], 37 times. — S. 
Jose, son of R Judah [ben Elai], 14 times. 

The chronology which has been here adopted, while in its 
leading outlines perfectly certain, cannot be vouched for in 
every individual case. The fact that the men enumerated 
in the same generation were really contemporary with one 
another, is evidenced by the circumstance of their being 
more or less frequently referred to in the Mishna as disputing 
with one another. Thus, for example, we find Rabban 
Gamaliel XL, R Joshua, B. Elieser, and R Akiba frequently 
engaged together in conversation and discussion, and that, 
indeed, with such indications as show that R Akiba was a 
younger contemporary of the three previously named." So, 
too, we often find disputing with one another, B. Judah, R 

1* For the documenta, eee Diy. iL vol L pp. 351-379, § 25, notes 199 
and 207. 
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Jose, R Meir« and R. Simon. And in a similar ynj in 
respect to other scholars mentioned here, it can he determined 
with more or less certainty to which of the four generations 
each belonged. — ^Bat further, also, the sncoession of the 
generations can be ascertained by similar statements in the 
Mislma. R Joshua and R Elieser were pupils of Sabban 
Jochanan ben Sakkai;" ako, R Akiba is so described.** 
The men of the third generation, too, are linked on with 
the men of the second by personal relationships, eta^ — 
Finally, we are furnished with various outstanding points 
for the sure determination of an absolutely correct chronology. 
Rabban Jochanan ben Sakkai is said to have made various 
arrangements " after the temple had been destroyed ; "** he 
was therefore alive immediately after that event With 
this also agrees the statement that Akiba, who was about a 
generation younger, was a contemporary of Barcochba and a 
martyr during the war of Hadrian, In a like manner we 
may deal with the rest*^ 

Our statistics, then, have thus proved that the Mishna 

^^ Ahcih iL 8. Compare Edujoth viiL 7. Yadayim iv. 3 at the end. 

» &ea V. 2. 

^* R. Jose passes a jadgment in presence of & Akiba {Terumoth iv. 
13).— R. Jadah was still a hearer of B. Tarphon (Nidarim tL 6).— R 
Simon takes part in a disputation with R Akiba {Madi$diuin vL S), — R 
Joee, Jadah, and Simon tell about the views of R Elieser and B. Joahoa 
{KariihoUi iy. 2, 3). 

so ^^iiJUba iiL 12. Both hasKana iv. 1, 3, 4. Mmadudh z. 5. 

s^ Documentary evidence for all the above statements is much too 
voluminous to be given here. In single cases where the Mishna gives no 
decision, the sources that follow, Toeephta and Tslmud, are drawn upon. 
On the men of the first and second generations more particulars are to be 
found in Div. iL voL L pp. 306-379. On the third and fourth generations^ 
compare literature given in Div. iL voL L p. 351, especially the articles 
in Hamburger's Seal-EncydopaMe Jur Bibd und Talmvd, pt iL ; also 
Strack in Herzog's Beal^EneychpaediSj xviiL 346-350. — I may mention 
that I have intentionally characterized the two groups of the second 
generation, not as two generations, because they are more closely con- 
nected with one another thati either is with the fint or with the third 
generation. 
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must have been collected and edited toward the end of the 
second century after Christ, for in a later composition it 
might be expected that more reccnlr authorities would have 
been employed In fact, the composition of the work has 
been ascribed to B. Judah ha-Nasi, or ha-kadosh, called also 
simply Babbi, who lived at the end of the second century 
after Christ*' But our statistics teach us something more 
even than this. It is clear that a couple of thousand of 
statements about the views of particular scholars could not 
have been transmitted by oral traditions. If in a work issued 
toward the end of the second century, by various scholars of 
earlier generations, even a couple of hundred particular 
decisions were communicated (by B. Judah ben Elai over six 
hundred !), there must have been written sources at their 
command But the result of our statistics makes it probable 
that the final redaction had been preceded by two earlier 
summaries of written documents, one from tlie age of the 
second generation, and one from the time of the third genera- 
tion. Certain phenomena in the text of the Mishna itself 
favour this theor}*,*^ as well as some rather obscure and 

** Compare on him : Bodek, Marctts Aurdius AnUminus cU$ Zeitgenotse 
und Freund des Raibi Jehuda ka-Nati ; also under title : ROmMu Kai$er 
injiidMien Quellen, Thl. L 1S68.— Gelbbaus, Babbi Jehuda Hanaasi ttnd 
die Bedacticn da Muchna^ Vienna 1880. Compare here : Strack, Tkeolog, 
LiUratvrzeUung, 1881,52 ff. — Hamburger, Real-Eficydopaedie fiir Btbelund 
Talmud^ Abtli. ii. pp. 440-450 (art Jehuda dtr Fiirst). — Some more 
literature in Strack, Herzof^, xviii. 349. — On the period and the date of the 
death of R. Judah ha- Nasi, long discussions have been carried on between 
Bapoport and Jost. See Fiirst, BiblioUicca Judaica^ ii. 48, and the com- 
plete report in Bodek, pp. 11-64 ; also Jost, Getch. da Jtidettthums und 
Mciner Seden^ ii. 118 ff. — Rapoport takes a.i>. 192 as the year of his death ; 
Jost, A.D. 219-220. The grounds for either are not very cci-tain, but Rapo- 
port's view seems more probable, though his statements about a friendly 
intercourse between Marcus Aurclius and Judah are very problematical. 

»* Kelim, fin. *• R. Jose said : Happy thou Kelim (d*^3 l^BV), to 
bcpn witli pollution and end with poverty." It then appears that a 
redaction of the tract Kelim appcai'cd in the times of R Jose [ben Cha- 
lephta]. — On various stages in the fixing of the tradition, whether oral or 

DIV. I. VOL. I. I 
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doubtful traditiona.** The opinion, still firmlj maintained by 
many Jewish scholars, that written documents are not to be 
found before the time of Judah ha-Nasi, indeed not even in 
his days, is based upon the assumed prohibition of a written 
record of the Halacha, of which, however, the age and range of 
application are extremely uncertain.^ — ^At any rate this much 
is beyond dispute, that in the Mishna the Jewish law is codified 
in that form which it retained in the schools of Palestine 
from the end of the first to the end of the second century 
after Christ 

2. Tosephia. 

The Mishna of B. Judah ha-Naai has generally received 
Canonical rank, and has served as the basis for the further 

written, light is shed bj such paaaagea as treat of the meaning of proposL 
tions laid down bj older scholars, €.g. Ohaloih ii. 3 ; Tpkorotk iz« 3. 

** Epipbanius, Haer. 33. 9: A/ yaip xtipmlimi ru9 ^piwfimpttw ^cvti^mmic 

MMWMff ^^o/4f»if" Itvrif* U i rev »«X«v/»i»«v 'Fmfifii ^Ajufim' rphn 'AXUi 
nrt '!•»)«* rvripm r«» W«f * AwmfutBuUv. In almost tbe same language 
Epipbanius expresses himself in another passage, Haer. 16 : Cavrtpitnti l^ 

)f tig rip )/)««»«Xey miniv ^Kxifitip ovrw »«Xov^fvop j Bm^mnlfimt^ itXXs 
)« iif TMT 'Ariib j'Air»«arrM *mI 'Iovo«y* Mp* ii tl:Twg yi^vf 'Agmfutpmiw. 
Quite a wrong statement is made in a third passage, Haer, 42 : ftih . . . 
v6n ^ « wmpmittif mirrois yiyovf tmit vpwfivrtpmw, ttmi tufint^ Sri rov 
fUw A«i3i3 fitrd rs» i« Bmfiyip»f f»M)o», n» li *AjufiSt itmi xp% tub 
B«^vX«M»M9 mlxf^mXtmiup, yvyiwnrmi^ riw 2ff vmw * AeetLfAttprnw iy x^'^^'C 
*AXf(«»3#ov »ml 'AvrMx^v. — By the "Denteroses of Moses," is meant 
Deuteronomy ; by the *' Mishna of the Asmoneane," inoet likely the 
ordinances of John Hyrcanus, who set aside the Pharisaic statutes, and 
so created a new system of law. A code of this Asmonean law is, it would 
seem, referred to in Megillath Taanith, § 10. Compare Derenbouig, 
Hidain de la PaUdine^ p. 103. — Mention is also made of a series of 
Halachoth by R. Akiba in Tosephta Sabim i., while by "the Mishna of 
Akiba" in Sanhedrin iiL 4, only his oral doctrine is to be understood. 
Compare on Akiba's work as a redactor : Zunz, Die gotUidimuUiAen 
VcrMige der JwUn, p. 46 ; Jost, GetchiehU der JudeiUhums, ii. 112 ; Qratz, 
Gtkhfidae der Judeii, iv. 430 f. 

*< For more detailed information, see Strack in Herzog, Reat-Encydop. 
xviii 331-337. According to Gratz, even in the fourth century the 
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development of the law Another collection that has come 
down to us, the so-called Tosephta, KTi&Dfr:, additamerUum,^ 
has not attained such a rank. The material here gathered 
together belongs essentially to the age of the Tannaites 
(D^ton in Aramaic, meaning hevr^pmrai, the scholars of the 
age of the Mishna). The arrangement is quite the same as 
that of the Mishna. Of the sixty-three tracts of the Mishna, 
only Aboth, Tamid, Afiddath, and Kinnim are wanting in the 
Tosephta. The other fifty-nine tracts, not merely fifty-two, 
as Zunz in his OotUsdiensUichen Vortrdge afiSrms, have their 
exact parallels in the Tosephta. The two are therefore 
closely related. The precise nature of their relationship has 
not yet indeed been made sufficiently clear. But there are 
at least two points which may be stated with absolute 
certainty: — 1. That the Tosephta is laid out in accordance 
with the plan of the Mishna, and professes to be an expansion 
of it, as the name itself implies ; and 2. That the redactors 

Mishna had not yet been committed to writing. — Frankel especially, in 
modern times, has insisted upon the assumption of written Mishna 
collections before that of R. Judah ha-Nasi. In his Hodegetica in 
Mutknam^ 1859, he assigns a Mishna to R Akiba and one to R. Meir. 
Compare further : Lewy, XJtber tinige FragmniU a%u der Mitehna det Abba 
Saul, Berlin 1876.~Derenhourg, Histaire de la PalestirUy pp. 399-401.— 
Hoffmann, Di enU Mitdtna und die Controvenen der Tannaim (Jahres- 
bericht des Rabbiner-Seminares in Berlin, 1882). — Lemer, Die dltesien 
Mitdina-Compotitionem {Mag. fur die fFieeeneck, deeJudenth, xiii. 1886). — 
Derenbourg sums up his opinion as follows (Revtis dee itudee juivee, vi, 
41): ''It is well known that from the time of the destniction of the 
second temple down to the commencement of the third ccnturj of the 
Christian era, there hare been different redactions of the Mishna. The 
first complete redaction seems to have been undertaken by R Akiba 
before the war of Hadrian. Upon the reopening of the schools under the 
first Antonine, R. Meir resumed the same work, and then R Judah the 
patriarch, descended from the famous family of Hillel, composed the 
code which has served as a basis for all subsequent rabbinical studies." 

'* Not to be confounded with the Tosaphoth, the explanations of the 
Babylonian Talmud from the French rabbinical schools of the Middle 
Ages. See on these Tosaphists: Zunz, Zur Oeechichie und Literatur^ 
1845, p. 29 ff. 
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had at tleiir coixitiiaiiil ih cdirjing out th^ir schema tkitttces 
which iS^ bidet ttiaH otr ihfihnK. Hence, oil the one hand, 
in the Tds^j^hti' We haVe authoHties cited whibh belotig to 
the post - Mikhiik times; wliile; on th^ otiier hand, thb 
ToBephta hi^ not tmfieqtiently letdihed the original and 
complete litem qtiotation vrh&te the Mishna has given oillj 



an ^bbtei^ated toiV' The Hiaggaila bulk much more higeij 
m HaJ^ Toseph^ tluui iii fjie Ifiiibna. 

.d. ' !•• •• - 1 -• 

. A complete ^parat^ edition of the Tosephta was issaed for 
&e fii^t tidi!^ 4^te rec^tly by Ztickermand'el, Ta^hld nach 
denJSffUrUr und Wieiur Haiid^ckrifUn mU ParUldOeUen liftd 
.f^fi9;ii^, Pa9ewalk..l89Q..,.SappIement containing snmtnary, 
Xfi^pS^, and glossapr, ^ ?l^ves .,1882-1883. — On , the Brfnrt 
manu]B(^pt: Zuckefmii^del, D& Erfurteir ffkndiekrifi itr 
T4iKfid, &tlSn 18?6 ; &nd Lbga^e, SyrmkiOa, i. 1877, pp. 
1^3rl$5.-T-I^vious to this, IdBLYxag ont of account separate 
^t^ons of spepii^l pqriipns, the Tosephta had appeared only 
in the editions of the AlfiasL On these and on the separate 
editiokd of portions, see FtLrst, Mtiotheed Judaicoy 1 34-36, 173 ; 
Steinschneider, Catalogtis librorum hebr. in ObliotiL BodUiana, 
60LM7 d<[., 1087 sqq.; Alter Z^dner, CdtatpgUe of (hi Hebttio 
Bbab in the lAbrary &f (he BrUiik Museum, pp. 365 f., 757. 

. A g^t part of the Tosephta, consisting of some thirty-one 
ti^i^, is translated into littin in UgoUni ThMuriu. antupii- 
UUiim sdcrdrum : in toL xviL ScJUMathj Eriibin, and Ptiddiim ; 
m voL xviiL the other nine tracts of the second iSSs&r; in voL 
xixthe followin^: eisht tracts of the fifth Seder : Sebachim, Menu- 
ehbih, ChuUin^ Beehoroih, Temura, MeHa, Kerilhoth, Araehm ; 
in yoL xx. the whole pt the eleven tracts. of the first Seder. 

On the Tosephta generally, con^pare : Zunz, Die ,gotU$iiensl- 
lichen Vortrdge der Juden, 1832, pp. 50 £, 87 1 — Dunner, 
Die Thiorien iiier Weten .und Ursprung der Toeqfhta hrUiech 
dargeitellt, Amsterdam 1874. — ^Zudcermandel, VerhdUniss der 
Tosifta zur Misehna und, der jeruealemiachen Oemard zur 
Ifitbylonisehen {MonaUschrifi fUr OteehiehU und Wiesenech, 
des Judenthums, 1874-1875X By the same, TimfUt^Variawtem 

*f Fro|D. ibis Zuckermandel has wrongly concluded that the Toeephta 
.preserved to us contains the original parts of the Fdestiniaa Mishna 
which formed the text of the Jerusalem Qemara, while our Mishna has 
sprung up in the Babylonian Amora school as a new codex, F*^/ 
abridged, partly amended, from the Tosephta, 
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{MoTiaisschrift, 1880-1881).— Schwarz, DU Tosifta de$ Tractates 
Sabbath in ihrem Verhdltnisse zur Mischna kntisch untersucht, 
Carlsruhe 1879. Bj the same, Die Tosifta des Tractates 
Ervbin in ihrem Verhdltnisse zur Mischna kritiseh untcrsucht\ 
Carlaruhe 1882. — Hoffmann, Mischna und Tose/la (Magazin 
fur die Wissenschaft des Jtidenthums, ix. 1882, pp. 153-163). — 
Hamburger, Real-Encydopaedie fur Bibel urvd Talmud, ii. 1225- 
1227, art. "Tosephta."— Briill,i^«^/itn4 Ursprungder Tose/ta 
(Jubelschri/t zum neunzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. Z. Zum, 
Berlin 1884, pp. 92-110).— Pick, Die Tose/ia-Citate und d^ 
hebraische Text (Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentl. Wtssensch. 
1886, pp. 23-29). — Strack in Herzog, Beal-Encydopaedie, xviii. 
p. 298 f. 

3. The Jerusalem Talmud, 

On the basis of tlie Mishna the juristic discu39ion was 
carried on with unwearied energy and zeal in the schools of 
Palestine, especially in that of Tiberias, during the third and 
fourth centuries. By means pf the codification Qf the new 
material that was in this way gathered together, these spxang 
vp in the fourth century after Christ the so-called Jerus^em, 
or more correctly, Palestinian, Talmud.'' ^ >t the text of 
the Mishna is taken statement after statement in i^[ular 
succession, and is explained by a casuistical system of 
distinctbns that becomes ever more and more subtle and 
over-refined. For the purpose of explanation not only are the 
opinions of the '' Amoreans," the scholars of the post-Mishna 
age, drawn upon, but very frequently dogmatic utterances 
of the Mishna age. Such propositions as are borrowed from 
earlier times which have not been incorporated in the Mishna, 
are called Baraytha, WJT1?» " extranea" scil. tradiiio. They are 

'* *no^n meaxLB teaching, doctrine ; «.<;. Scia y. 4-5, tL 3. *nD^, 

nnin, P^ i< 1 ; Kethuboth v. 6 ; Kerithoth ri. 9. — The two component 

part« of the Talmud^ the MUhna text lying at its basis and the exp^na- 
tory discussion, are distinguished as " Mishna ** and "Gfemara." But this 
use of the words is unknown in Jewish antiquity. In the Talmud its^f 
the so-called Oemara is always " Talmud." See Strack in Herzog, Beal- 
E/icychpaedie^ xviii. 299. 
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quoted in the Talmud in Hebrew, whereas for the rest the 
language of the Talmud is Aramaic. — The date of the com- 
poaition of the Palestinian Talmud may be determined from 
the fact that, although indeed the Emperors Diocletian and 
Julian are mentioned, no Jewish authorities are referred to 
who can be assigned to a later period than the middle of the 
fourth century.'* — Besides the Halacha, which' forms its 
principal contents, we also meet in it with rich Haggadic 
mateiiaL^ — Whether the Palestinian Talmud ever went oyer 
the whole range of the Mishna is still a disputed point Only 
its first four Seders, together with the tract Nidda, have been 
preserved to us, and the tracts Eduyoth and Aboth are 
wanting.'^ 

4. The Babylonian Talmud. 

The Mishna is said to have been brought to Babylon by 
Abba Areka, usually called Bab, a scholar of R Judak" 
In the schools of that place, too, it came to be used as the 
basis for continuous juristic discussion. The boundless 
accumulation of material here also led gradually to its codi- 
fication. This was in all probability undertaken in the fifth 
century after Christ, but was not brought to a conclusion 

<• See especially Zunz, DU goUadMendUd^eH VortrOgt, p. 62 f. The 
poasages referring to Diodetiaii are alao given in lightfooti Cetduritk 
tkoTogr. Mattiioio praemiis$af c 81 (0pp. iL 28). 

** The Haggadic passagea are collected in the work Jephi nuu*^ /nc^ 

moo) of Samuel Japhe in the sixteenth century. See here: Wolf, 

BibUoOL hdfr. L 1104» iii 1109, iv. 995. Funt, JSibUotK Judaiea, iL 9, 
96. SteiuBchneider, Catalog^ coL 2427. Zedner, CaUUogui of Brituh 
MuteuMj p. 750 t Strack in Herzog, Real-Enegdop, xviii. 364 £ — ^A 
German translation of Haggadic passages is given by Wilnschey Jkr 
jenuoUemMu Talmud in minen haggaduchen BedandUuUai wum sntoi 
Male in'i Deutsche iiberiragenf Zurich 1880. 

*^ For traces of the existence of other portions, see Zunx, Die gotUtdiemt- 
lichen VortrOgej p. 54 Strack in Herzog, Real-Enqfdopaedie, xviii. 337 1 

*' For an account of this scholar, see Miihlfelder, Rabh ein Ldxnsbild 
nir Gesdiichte du Talmud^ Leipzig 1871. 
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before the sixth century. — In the Babylonian Talmud as well 
as in the Palestinian, the statements of older scholars were 
frequently given in the Hebrew language. The Talmud 
itself was written in the Aramaic dialect of Babylon. — ^The 
Haggada is here represented still more literally than in the 
Palestinian Talmud.** — ^The Babylonian Talmud, too, is in- 
complete. There are wanting: The whole of the first Seder 
with the exception of Berachoth ; Shekalim out of the second ; 
Eduyoth and Aboth from the fourth ; Middoth and Kinnim 
and the half of Tamid from the fifth ; and the whole of the 
sixlh with the exception of Nidda. See Zunz, p. 54. It 
therefore embraces only 36j^ tracts^ while in the Palestinian 
Talmud 39 tracts are dealt with. Nevertheless, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is at least four times the size of the Palestinian, 
has been much more diligently studied in Europe since the 
Middle Ages, and stands in much higher repute than the other.*^ 

The literature of the Mishna and both Talmuds, their editions, 
translations, and commentaries, are carefully enumerated by 
YfoU^BMiotheea Hebraiea, ii. pp. 700-724,882-913; iv. 321-327, 

** See Zanz, p. 94 — The Haggada from the Babylonian Talmud is 
collected together in the work En Jacob (3^p]r pif) or En Israel (^]) 

SoiS^) of Jacob Chabib, belonging to the fifteenth century. On this com- 
pare Wolf, £iUio(^ Fe&r. i. 590 f., iii. 456 f., iv. 86C f. Zunz,p. 94. Furet, 
Biblioth, Judwiea, i. 151 f. Steinschneider, CkUahg. col. 1196 ff. Zednci, 
Catalogue o/HArew Booh in BrUiBh Museum^ p. 746. St rack in Herzog, 
lUal-Encydopaediey xviiL 364 t — A German translatiun of the Haggada 
in the Babylonian Talmud is given by Wunsche, Der babylonische Talmud 
in teinen haggadMien BestandiheiUn worigdrtu uhersetzt und durch Noten 
trUitUert, 3 parte, published in 1886, 1887, 1888. 

** In reference to the mode of reference here adopted, it may be obscrvc<l 
that the tracts of the Mishna are quoted according to chapters and 
Miahnas; those of the IVilestinian Talmud either in the same way or 
according to the page number in the editions of Cracow ; those of tlir 
Babylonian Talmud according to the page numbers, which are identical 
in all the editions. For example, If. Berachoth iv. 3, or simply Berachoth 
iv. 3, means therefore the Mishna ; jer. Berachoth iv. 3 refers to tlie Palei>- 
tinian Talmud ; bob. Berachoth 286, or simply Berachoth 286, indicates 
the Babylonian Talmud* 
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437-445;— Winer, SatuBnuh der-theolog. LUeraiur, i pp. 623- 
525.— fiirst, Bibliotheea Judaiea, iL 40-49, 94^97, confines 
himself to the Mishna and Palestinian Talmud. — ^Neubauer, 
Oatdlogtie of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian lAbrary^ 
Oxford 1886, mos. 393-407. — Schiller-Szinessy, Catalogue. of 
the Hebrew Manuseripts .preserved in the University Lnbrary^ 
Oambridge, voL iL pp. 1-12. — Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrtw 
Bocks in the Library of the British Museum^ 1867, pp. 645- 
555, 739-75L — ^BapL Babbinovicz has written id Hebrew a 
critical review of .aU.theiComplete and. separate editions of the 
Babylonian Talmnd since A.D. 1484, Munich 1877.— Strack in 
Herzoff, Beal-Bneyelopaedie, xviiL 342 tL, 357-368.— We specify 
Ofilj t£e following :— 



Edrxoss ahd Trahslaxiobb of thx HiSHaf jl 

MtdmOi dmiotius Hdnatormi^fpmSf tihomr otiHfiutatwn acJUgum- OKoUwrn 
sffsUttM dim ekuritsimorum Satbimefwn Maimonidit et Barienarm& 
commaUariis uUegrii^ etc. LeHnitaU donamt ac nctis illudramt OuiL 
SurmUwuius. 6T6liLfoL ^Amiterdam 1098^1703. 

13W -Muhnah on uikUh.Uie P a lit t ini a m Jjokmud resti^edUei fnm.iKeunifus 
m a misa ipt p r es sn f sd in the ^Uniseaitif lAbmry of OamkOge, Add« 
470^ I, bj W. H. Lowe. GsmhricJce 1883. An exact ivpxodaetioa 
of a Talaable Oambridge manuscript, which, howcTer, is no( 
^imiqa^'siiiee there is -oeitaiiiljr. -another ofthe aasM kind, the 
aSL ds BoMsi 138^ at Farmai repreaeating the same text in perhaps 
-sfen a* better Smvi. 

JBigkiaen'.Tgwiues^^J^ Traulaiod hj D. A. de Sola and 

ILJ.Bal^faalL Lonideii 1843. 

'I3i rOVD'^TTD tnW- 6 rtHs. 'Berlin '1638-1834. Inned bj anUiontj 
^ the Societj of Friendi 6f .ihe.Thoa and Science at Berlin, under 
•the direction ol J. IL ibat Xhe .printed text with a Qennan tcana- 
lation in Hebrew writiogjuid ashort Hdl>z«3r..coounentary. 

JitHftitit^ JXeiSsAs fttfii iw j i i i .4w tiOsdma. Hehsew printed text, 

V Qennan tisnaktMBjnd ipoMlimi, by A. jSammler. Part I.. giving 

lihe Fxrrt Seder. Bexlin 1887. If this editien be carried ont ie 

completion in accopdance with the promise of ite first pact, it will 

• be most worthy of . recommendation for. the nse of .the Christian 

vtheologian. The German translation followa.jcloady;that of. Joet, but 

it ia printed in Geiman letters. 

Editions of the Hebrew tezts^ with short Hebrew coosmentaries, hare in 
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all times been issued in large nuotbers. Of tlie more recent editionii, 
we may name those of Sittenfeld in Berlin 1863, of Cohn in Berlin 
1876. 

SEDITIONS AND Translations or the Palestinian Tauiuix 

The edUio prineept was issued hy Bomberg in Venice in folio, without 
mention of the year ; but this was, according to Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hdraka^ iv. 439, either a.d. 1523 or A.D. 1524. 

Besides this other three complete editions have appeared : at Cracow a.d. 
1009, at Krotoschin a.d. 1866, and at Shitomir in 4 vols. foL A.D. 1860- 
1667. — Several other editions have been projected, but were stopped 
after the appearance of one or more parts. See Strack in Herzog, 
Real'Enqfclop. xviii. 343. 

A Latin translation of a great part of the Palestinian Talmud, extending 
to nineteen tracts, appeared in Ugolini Thetaurus antiquitatum ioerar., 
namely, in voL xviL Petathxm; in voL xviiL Shekalim^ Joma, Sukka^ 
jROi^ ha^na, TaanitK, MegiUa^ Chagiga^ Beza^ Moed Kalan ; in 
voL XX. Matuerothf Challa, Orla^ Bikkurim ; in vol. xxv. Sanhedrin, 
Makkoth ; in voL xxx. Kiddushin^ Soto, Kethuboth. 

An English rendering of the French translation of Moses Schwab has 
been undertaken. The first volume, containing the tract Berachoth 
according to the Jerusalem Talmud, was issued in die end of 1885. 
The French translation began to appear at Paris in 1871 ; and up 
to this time ten volumes have been issued, containing thirty- three 
tracts. 

W0N8CHX, Der jenuaUmiiche Talmud in teinen haggadischen BestartdthiiUn 
4n*9 Deui$ch$ iiheriragen^ Zurich 1880, gives only the Haggadic 



SeBlLXA»'SziNES8T, (keatumal Ndieeg of Hebrtw ManuicripU; No. 1. 
Deicription of ik€ Leyden Maniuenpt of the PaUdwian Talmud, 
Oambridge 1878. 

Editions and Translations of the Babylonian Talmud. 

The idUto princepi was published by Bomberg at Venice in 1 2 vols, folio, 
A-D.. 1520 ff. With tbis edition all. subsequent issues agree exactly in 
the numbering of pages. 

Among later editions there is none that can be regarded as satisfactory 
ctn critical grounds. The prejudices of Christian editors led un- 
happily to the perverse corruption of the text On this point, see 
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Keubaaer, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuecripte in the Bodleian Library^ 
p. 1009. On ihe other hand, the penecations to which the Jews 
were sabjected occasioned mich bittemen of feeling on their -part 
that they forbade, under eeverMt penalties, the printing in the Mishna 
or Geniara anything that had reference to Jcsns of Nasareth. See 
circular to this effect printed by Leslie in his Short and Batff MAod 
with the Jewe, Loudon 1812. 

The Fragment of the Talmud Babli Feeadum of the Ninth or Tenth Cen/turg^ 
in the UnivereUy lAbrary^ Cambridge^ edited with notes and an 
autograph facsimile, by W. H. Lowe. Osmbridge 1879. 

In UoouKfa Theeaurue antiquitaium iocrar., three tncts of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud are translated into Latin ; in toL xiz. Sebaehim and 
MenaAoth; and in yoL xxt. Sanhedrin. 

Several single tracts have been translated into German : Berwkotii^ by 
Pinner, Berlin 1842 ; Ahoda Sara or Idolatry, by F. Chr. Ewald, 
Namberg 1856 ; Baba Jiexia^ by Sammter, Berlin 1876 ; TaamUh^ by 
Straschun, Halle 1883 ; Megilla with Tosaiat transL into Qeiman, by 
Bawicz, Frankf. 1883 ; Roeeh ha^Sdianah, by Bawicz, FrankC 1886 ; 
Babbinowicz, LegieUxtum dvUe du Talmud^ 6 voIsl Fans 1877-1880; 
discusses passages on civil law from the various tracts of the 
Talmud. 

WOnschs, Der habyloniedie Talmud in eeinen haggadieehen BedandAeHen 
wortgetreu iibereetai^ etc, 2 vols. 1886-1888, gives only the Haggadie 



For Critigisx of the Text 

Babbikovicz, Variae leetionee in MieAnam et in Talmud 

guum ex aliie librie antiquieeimie et eeriptie et impreetie turn ecodiee 
Monaoenei praeetantieeimo eolUctae annotationibue inttfuetaej written 
in Hebrew, not yet completed. Vols. i-xv. Munich 1867-1886. 

Lebrbcht, Handeehriften und erete Geeammtauegaben dee Babgloniethen 
Tabnud, No. 1, Berlin 1862, deals only with the manuscripts. 

Helps ih regard to the Lasgdaoe. 

BuZTORF, Lexicon Chaldaicum^ Talmudicum et Rabbinieum, Basel 1640. — 
A reprint of this work has been issued by B. Fischer. Leipzig 
1874. 

Levy, NeuhdritieAee und Chalddieckee WSrUrbwh iiber die Talmudien und 
Midraiehim, vol. I 1876, k~t ; ▼oL ii 1879, n—b I voL iii 1883, 
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t) — Tf ; ToL iv. Btill incomplete. — Also : Cluddilische4 W&rUnhuek uber 

die Targumim wnd einen grosien Theil des rahbinuehen SehrifUhums. 

2 Tola. 1867-1868. 
Jabtbow, a Dictionary of the Targumim^ the Talmud BMi and Y&uJialmif 

and the Midrathie Literature. Vol. i. London 1886. Containing 

96 pp. quarto, and reaching down to KD^IDDK* 
Harticakn, Theeauri linguae Hthraioae e Miachna augendi partieulOf i. ii. 

iiL Rostock 1825-1826. A diligent collection of the non-biblical 

lingnistic materials of the Mishna. 
Geioer, Lehrbueh %ur Sprache der Mitehfia, Breslau 1845. 
DuKKS, Die Sprache der MitchnOy lexikograj^itch und grammaiiich betrachtet. 

Esslingen 1846. 
Wkibs, rOfe^GTi re6 DSe^ Studien iiber die Sprache der Mieckna, in 

Hebrew. Vienna 1867. 
LuzzATio, GrammaHk der bibliaeh-duildiiiechen Sprache und dee Idiomi dee 

Talmud Bibli. From the Italian by Kriiger. Breslau 1873. 
Strack and Sieopried, Lehrbueh der neuhebriiiechen Sprache und Literaiur 

Garlsruhe 1884. 

General Literature on the Mishna. 

The most complete and conipreliensiTe treatises on the origin and cha- 
racter of the Mishna, are the three following works written in the 
Hebrew language : — 

Felanksl, roevn ^3ll, Hodegetica in Miechnam libroeque cum ea conjunetoe 
Toeeftoy Meehilta^ Sifra, Si/ri, P. I. Introdudio in Miechnam. Lips. 
1859.— Also : n^BTDH *3n IBD^ nnSOl niDOW, Additamenla et index 
ad librum Hodegetica in MischHam. Lips. 1867. 

BrOll, t\^\mri KUtS, EinUitung in die Afischnah^ enthaltend doe Leben 
und die Lehrmethode der Geeetzeelehrer von Ezra bie zum Abechluese 
der Mieehnah. Frankfort 1876. — A second volume has been pub- 
lished under the title, Einleitung in die Mischnah, ii. ; Plan und Syetem 
der MiichnaK Frankfort 1884. 

Weiss, venm ^n DX ^^^ Geeehichte der judiechen Tradition. VoL i. 
From the earliest Times down to the Destruction of the Second 
Temple, Vienna 1871 ; vol. ii. From the Destruction of the Second 
Temple down to the close of the Mishna, 1876 ; vol. iii. From the 
close of the Mishna down to the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud, 1883 ; vol. iv. From the close of the Talmud down to the 
end of the first five thousand years according to Jewish reckoning, 
1887. 
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ScHiLLEB-SaxmsT, article ^'MLduiah'' in tht EneydqpaetKa 

TPL.XTL 1863» pp. aOSMKM. 
Tatlob, Sayingt of Vu JewiA FaUun^ ctrnpridng Pirie Aboik and P^rtq 

KMiirtin Btlfrmo oM Eng{%^ with criHccd and iUutMm ,nolu, 

QmbridgB 1877. 
RoBnraoK, Hts EvangduU inVuMiihma; or, lUuttnUoni of the Four 

. Qoepeli drftwn from Jewish Traditions. London I860. 
BiPfvavT, Thi ifidbid ai iUudraUng the OinpeL Cambridge 1884. 
Jon, GmkiehU der Imtditm mUderZiUdir Makkabder, it. 103 C^-Aln : 

GtadiiehU d^ JvdmOiMm» und tmxmt SeeUn, iL 114-126. 
ZuM%, DU gMfniitnMckm Vmtrdgt dn Juden, 1838, pp. 45 f., 86 f., 

106 L 
G»iSK,.ja9N*wli0 dir Jwim (SaAaILX ir. Sia-940^ 419-488, ^80 f., 470- 

485, 494 £— Alio : BnMig$ tier fFari- mnd SaeUMdrun^ dm£'Mi$ckna 

(^amOmkr^fur .OmcK hiu2 ffTimMdu da Jvdt»tkwms, a871X— 

Alio : JHe^Mitdima intfiMndUekir'UAtrlufsnt^ trkaUm (Ifoirfwffcr. 

iVm, pp. 35-41X 
DOhvbb, Vsrankunmg^ ZweA und Efdwickdung dtr kaJUukirnkm iNkl 
kalaiki»chtn atgeUichm SamnUungen wdkrend dtr Tanncnm-Pmodt^ 
«» Umriite datgttUlU (MonaUaekr^ fiir Ottdi, umi fFwMiuo^ dct 
Jff4^yti^ 1871).— Aleo: B. Juda h^IiiuC$ AiOkiUji^f^ ..fMffw 
Mifdmok (Ifoi^otac^. .1872, pp. 161-178» 8ia-S35).^AjU!0: D$r 
Eia^hm anderm' Tannaiien auf R. Jtkuda Homanfft EtJofhak* 

, Aff#f8tM9 (J*W««»r. 1973, pp. 3»1 If., 361 If.). 
"SMMBXXBfm^ ^Sg^M^egdfifO^ f^ BibdHfid Talmd, A^b. iL 1883, 

r». J»:m iGwt ^Mincbiii^X 

On .the^idiolaj^ qaotedand referred to in the Xfjahna, the **dodpr^ 
PMcs" W Pir- M- ToL i, pp. 351-379 (§ 25, IV.)l 



€MQ9KB, J^M^tt&tr Pton-ttfuf Anordtumg der Miickna (Geigei'e 9Fuam- 

MhB^Zntmkr^fiirjudimske Tketdogie, Bd. iL 1836, pp. 474^498). 
GoHV, A^fdiumdafolge dtr Mitdmaordn'ungen (Geigei's JiidiaAe ZtUmkr. 

^Hk Witmiaa^ uttd LAoi, Bd. ir. 1866, pp. 126-140). 
LAJnEraBUbQ, Pkm yaid' Sifdem in der A^einandeifolge dsr eintehun MMma't 

(JfoMtodkr. 1873, pp. 808-215). 
Dbbsbboubo, Let ttetioni d let traiiUt dt la Mittknak {Eteont /tbt dudet 

.jumtt, t liL 1881, pp. 805-210). 
On fhe-Tarions eeriee of tracts in some of the principal manuscripts and 

editions, see the tabulated list bj Strack in Utnoffi Retd-Bneyelop, 

t Anfl. xTiiL 302-304. 
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DOkiricB; EXinJUfa &kr Unprung und BedetUung det TradateB Edajath 

(ManaUsdL 1871, pp. 33-42, 6»-77). 
JtLUStk, Bid OmponHan der Pirke Aboth (Fiin^ LUMHwhlatt da 

OriaiUi, 1849, nos; 31, 34^ 35). 
FaANKSL, Zum TraOact Aboth' (MmatsKhr. 1658, pp. 419-430). 
BrOll, EnUUhufig wid uhpriingluhgr Inhalt de$ TradaUi Abat (J'ahrhb, 

furjud, Oeack. und LUmUur, viL 1885, pp. 1-17). 
A complete list of the Old Testament passage^ quoted in tlie ttiibiia, is 

given bj Pinner, Trad. BmAo^ EinL fol. 8lfc. 

On THS PalsstikIah Talmud. 

Arguments against the generally accepted opixiion that the Jerusalem 
Talmud had been revised from the Babyloniiain Talmud, are given in 
F^rst, LUeraiurblaU dk OrienU, 1843; nos. 48-51. 

Frankxl, ^thsrtVt^ KDDt in Hebrew, with the Latin title : Introdudio in 
taliMd HimwoJyiiMtonum. Breslau 1870.— Also : XvMga nbtt d&4 
gegenmtigin da Badehungen de$ jenimlemMun uhd habylontKlun 
TalfMtdt (Monatssdir, fwr Gtick, wid Wistetuch, de$ JvderUhumi, 
1851-1852, pp. 36-40, 70-80)1 

Oeiger, DU jenuaUmi$ch€ Geniara im GeBammtorganimui dor ialmud. Lit, 
{JUL Zeit$chr. 1870, pp. 278-306).— Also : Der jmuaUm. Tcdmud im 
LickU Qeigei'idier Hypotheten {MoruUudur, 1871, pp. 126-137). 

WiBSNSB, OMth JenuduUaSm. A study on the nature, sources, origin, 
conclusion, and on the author of the Jerusalem Talmud, edited with 
critical notes by Smolensky. Vienna 1872, 

On tbx two Tauitjdb gkitbrallt. 

WoLr, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 657-993, iv. 320-456. 

Waehner, AntiquiUU€$ EbraeoruMf de Israditieae gentis origine fatit, etc., 

vol. i. pp. 231-^4. Gottingen 1742. 
Barclay, The Talmud^ London 1878 ; containing selected treatises from 

the Mishna and Qemara, with commentary. 
LiGHTFOOT, Horae Hebraicae d Talmudicae^ on Gospels, Acts, Romans, and 

1 Corinthians, in Opera Omnia, Francker 1699, voL ii pp. 243-742, 

783-928. 
OoRT, The Talmud and the New Teetamentj reprinted from the Modem 

Review. London 1883. 
Deutsch, The Talmud^ in Literary Remains. London 1874. 
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DAvmsoH, Article << Talmud" in Kitto's Cfdopaeiia o/BOUtml Ltteralicf^ 

Tol. iiL Edinboigh 1862. 
Pick, article ««Talmad" in M<Glintock and Strong's Oydo^ tf BibL 

TJntoL and Bed. LUmUwt, New York 1881, pp. 166-187. 
Strack, article <<Thalmad* in Henog's Btal^SmefoUfpasdU, xtijL 897- 

369 ; a particular!/ careful and complete atatement of rich and 

Toluminous literature. 
JosT, QmkUkU dgr I$nMm 9gU d^ ZeU der MaUuUUr, Bd. It. 1824, 

pp. 228 1, 383-388^ nebet dem Excun ** Ucber den Talmud als hie- 

torieche Quelle," im Anhang, pp. 864-294» 
Zun, DU goUMdUndL Vcftriige^ pp. 61-55, 94. 
Pzmm, Ccimpmdium dm Awrotolym. u%d hak^ TalmmL BerL 1832. — 

A1k> : EM, im dm Talmwd^ vor cniwr Auagah9 «tid UAintbL dift 

Tradaia Benukotk. — AUo the first twolfe sheeti of the same, 

containing Maimonidea^ Preface to S$dir Ssrmm (Qennan and 

Hebrew)i 
F0R8T, Di$ liUrarudM Vorlagm dm Taimudi {lAUroJtmhL dm OnmU$, 

1850, n. 1 fL), — ^Also : KmUwT' «tid LiUnUurguck, dtr Judm in AtUti. 

1 ThL 1849. 
Frankxl, Ueber dU Lapidantyl der iaInL Hidonk {MomaUmKr. 1851- 

1852, pp. 203-220, 403-421>--Also : BtiMlig$ wrEimL in dm Talmitd 

{MonaUachr. 1861, pp. 186-194, 205-212, 258-272). 
Gbatz, Die takMtducks Chranoiogie (Monatmdi/r. 1851-1852, pp. 609- 

521>— Also : Zur CkroiL dtr tolnk ZeU (Afonatadb*. 1885, pp. 433- 

453, 481-496).— Also : Qtmk. der Judtn, ir. 384, 408-412. 
Paxasxii^ art ''Tbalmud" in Herzog's BMl-EnofdoptudU, 1 Aufl., Bd. 

XT. 1862, pp. 615-664. 
JoOT, GetdUekU dm JudnUhuma, iL 202-212. 
BsDARBiDX, Aude twr U Takmtd (142, p^ 8). Montpellier 1869. 
AuxRBACH, Dm jOditdu OhUgaHomrtckt^ Bd. L 1870. — Gives in the rery 

full introduction, especiallj pp. 62-114, a histoiy of the dcTelopment 

of the Talmud. 
BbOll, Dm EfddekungagiacliiAU dm habyjUmiMkm Talmmdi ali ScktiJU 

wrkm (Jahrbb. fOrjUL OacL und LiUraiur, iL 1876, pp. 1-123). 
Derknboubo, art ^ Talmud " in Lichtenberger's Eneydopdiie dm mienem 

rdigieutm, t xiL pp. 1009-1038. 
Hamburokb, BealrEncydop. fur Bibd und Tedmvd, Abth. iL (1883) art 

"Talmud, Talmudlehrer, Talmudscbulen " (pp. 1155 -1164)^ and 

▼arious articles on individual teachers. 
Wxiaa, a^ OmchiehU derjUd TrQditi4m, iiL 1883 
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BlocH, EinUidce in die Gesehichte der EtUddiung der talmudischen Literatur, 
Vienna 1884 (see also : Briiirs Jahrhh. fiir jiid. Getch. und Literatur, 
▼iL 1885, pp. 101-106). 

In the editions of the Babylonian Talmud, in vol. ix., 
at the close of tlie fourth Seder, we meet with several 
pieces which do not belong to the codex, but in part at 
least reach back to the Talmudic age : — 

(a) The Ahoth derabbi Natlian, an expansion of the Firke 
Aboth, with many stories about the life of the Sage and 
other Haggadic legends. Its present form was given it first 
in post-Talmudic times. 

A recension of this tract, diverging from the usually printed 
text, has been edited by Taussig, D1^ rr3, N'wdi Shcdmn ; 1st 
part, containing Aboth di II. Nathan, is a recension differing 
from the printed text. Seder Tannaim w'Amoraim and Varian- 
ten or Pirke Aboth, from manuscripts in the Royal Library at 
Munich, edited and annotated, Munich 1872. — Both recen- 
sions are given by Schechter, Ahoih de Eabbi Nathan, huj%i$ 
librt receiisiones duos collatis variis apud bibliothecas tt publicas 
et privatas codicibus edidii, Vienna 1887. — ^A Latin translation 
of the common text is given in TraUatus de patrSms : Bahbi 
Nathane auctare, in linguum LcUinum translcUus opera Francisci 
Taileri, London 1654. — Compare generally: Wolf, BiUiotheca 
Hebraea, ii. 855-857. — Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 
108 f. — Fiirst, Bibliotheca Jvdaica, iii. p. 19 f. — Zedner, Caia- 
logue of British Museum, p. 748. 

(fr) The so-called small tracts : on these compare Jost, 
Gesehichte des Judenihums, ii. 237 if. ; Zedner, CatcJogiu, p. 
748 f. ; Strack in Herzog, Reai-Encyclop. xviiL 328. 

1. Sopherim, on the writing of the roll of the law, and the 
various exercises of the Synagogue. Belonging to post- 
Talmudic times. 

Separate edition : Mascdiet Sofcrim. Der talmudische Trac- 
tat der Schreiber, nach Handschriften herausgegeben und 
commentirt von Joel Miiller, Leipzig 1878. Compare gene- 
rally : Zedner, Catalogue, p. 749 ; Zunz, Die gottesdicnstl. 
Vortrage, p. 9G f. ; Hamburger, Ueal-Enc. Supplem. p. 104. 
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2. Ebel riitbcUht, or euphemistically Sem4XtJu>^, tot Simekoth 
on the treatment of corpses, and on the customs ohderved 
in reference to the dead. It is quoted in the Talmild. 
Ztins, p. 90. BHill, however, contests the idea that the 
t^ct cited in the Tdmud is identical with the' one that 
has come down to us. See Hamburger, Supplemtnt, pp. 
51-53. 

3; Kalld, oil mtirltal' intercourse and on chastity in general. 
AccottfiHg to Zunz, p. 89 f., it is probably older Chan the 
Jehisaletn Talmud. 

4. Derek ertz rahba, on social duties, Zune, p. 110' C; 
Hamburger, SupplemefU, p. 50 1 

5. Dereh trtz tuta, Precepts foi^ Scholars, Znnz, pp. 110-^ 
112; HamburgiBr, SupplemefU, p. 50 fi Separate edition: 
Der talmudische Tractat Dereeh Erez SuUa nach Hand- 
achriften und seltenen Ausgaben mit Parallelstellen und 
Yarianten, kritisch bearbeitet, iibcrsetzt und erlautert yrm 
Abr. Tawrogi, Konigsbeig 1885. 

6. Perek scludam, on peace-making, Zunz, pp. 110-112. 
Seven similar small tracts have been recently published 

by Baphael Kirchheim, under the title nucp nVDDD P38^ 
nxiJxm\ Septem lUni Talmudtci parvi HurosolyrniUini, Frank- 
fort 1851. These are the following: — 1. Miusecketh Sepher 
Thora; 2. if. Mesiisa; 3. if. TcphiUin; 4. M. Zizitk; 5. 
M. Abadim; 6. M. Kuthim; 7. Jf. Oerim. — ^The sixth tract 
was published separately, with a commentary, under the 
title : poef ^D13, IfUroductio in librum Talm. de Samarilanis, 
Frankfort 1851. — On the tract Gerim, which was earlier 
recognised, see Zunz, p. 90. It is of later date than the 
Talmud. — On all the seven, see Hamburger, Beal-Encydo- 
paedie, Supplementalband, p. 95, article "Kleine Tractate;" 
Strack in Herzog, Beal-Fncychpaedie, xviii. p. 328 £ 
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IT. The Midbasiiim. 

In the Mishna and the two Talmuds the Jewish law, the 
Halacba, is codified in systematic order. Another class of 
ptbbinical literary works attaches itself closely to the Scrip- 
ture text, commenting upon it step by step. These com- 
mentaries or Midrashim, D^^^'ip, are partly of Ilalachic, 
partly of Haggadic contents. In the older ones, Mcchilta, 
StpAra, Stphre, the Halacha predominates; the more recent 
ones, Rahboth and those following it, are almost exclusively 
Haggadia The former, in respect of age and contents, 
stand in very close relation to the Mishna; the latter 
belong to a later period, and are not the product of juristic 
discussion, but the residuum of practical lectures delivered- 
in the syuagogua The following three works therefore form 
a group by themselves : — 

1. MechiUa, fecn^ao, on a portion of Exodua. 

2. Siphra, K'inD, on Leviticus. 

3. Siphre or Siphri, ncD» on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
All the three were frequently made use of in the Talmud ; 

Siphra and Siphre being also expressly quoted (Zunz, Die 
goUesdiensU, Vortrdge, 46, 48 ; on Mechilta, see Geiger's 
ZeiUchr. 1866, p. 125). In their original form they date 
back to the second century after Christ, but were revised 
and altered in later times. The Mechilta is ascribed to 
B. Ishmael (see on him, Div. iL vol. i. pp. 373, 374). 
This opinion, however, is based simply on the fact that 
in Mechilta, as well as in Siphre, sayings of R. Ishmael 
and those of his school are very frequently quoted. The 
theory of Geiger is extremely problematical, that the original 
form of the Mechilta and Siphre represented an older Hala- 
chic tendency, which had already disappeared from the 
Mishna, Siphra, and Tosephta. — ^The Haggada is only feebly 
represented in Siphra, more strongly in Mechilta, and in 

DIV. L VOL. L K 
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Siphre ''there ate considerable passages almost exclusively 
Haggadic, which comprise at least three-seventh parts of the 
whole work" (Zunz, Die gUL Vortr&ge, p. 84 £). — ^The language 
of these, as well as of the other Midiashim, is Hebrew. 



On the older editions of these three Midrashim, see Wolf, 
BmoOim Hebraea^il 1349-1352, 1387-1389 ; iv. 1025, 1030 f. 
— Fiirst, BiUiaheea Judaiea, iL 76 C, iil 125, 126. — Stein- 
schneider, CaUdogm Ubrorum Sebr. in BMioiheca Bodleiana, 
BeroL 1852-1860, coL 597 sq., 627 sq. — Zedner, CaUiogue 
ofiht Hebrew Books in the lAbrary of the British Museum^ 1867, 
pp. 515 f., 699 1— More recent editions are the following: — 

wino. JfeckiUa. Der alteste halachische und hagadiache 
Commentar zum zweiten Buch Moses* Erit bearbeitet von J. 
H. Weiss, Vienna 1865. 

'xs\ rmxs^ idd bv W^e^ ^3Ti wfno neo, MechiUa de Sabbi 
Ishmad, the oldest Halachic and Haggadic Midrash on Exodus. 
Edited after the oldest printed editions, with critical note, 
explanations, indices, and introduction by M. Fiiedmann, 
Vienna 1870 (reviewed in MoncUssehr. 1870, pp. 278-284). 

'T31 crsna rmn ^dd wn n ^n iodd, with commentaiy ("Hatora 
▼ehamitva"), Bucharest 1860. 

'ui mn^ rmn idd mn n 'Tt meo, also under the title: Sifra, 
Barajtha zwm LevUieus, mit dem Commentar dee Abraham ben 
David, etc., ed. by WeiBS, Vienna 1862. 

ncD. Sijrd debi Bab, der dlteste halaehische und hagadiache 
Midrasch za Nwauri and Deuteronomium, ed by Friedmann, 
Vienna 1864 

A Latin translation of the MechiUa is given in Ugolini 
Thesaurus antiqwiatum sacrum, voL xiv. Also a Latin transla- 
tion of Siphra in the same volume, and of Siphre in voL xv. 

On the three above-named Midrashim generally, compare : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca HAraea, iL 1349 sqq., 1387 sqq. ; iii. 1202, 
1209 ; iv. 1025, 1030 sq.— Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, 
pp. 46-48, 84 t — Frankel, Hodegetita in Mischnam, p. 307 sqq. 
— Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 393-395. — Joel, 
Notizen zum Buche Daniel. Etwas iiber die BUcher Sifra und 
^jfre, Breslau 1873. — ^Weber, System der aUsr/nag. palastinischen 
iTudogie, 1880, p. xix. 1— Strack, art "^ Midrash " in Herzog, 
Beat ' Bncydopaedie, ix. 1881, p. 752 £ — Hambuiger, Beat- 
Bncydopaedie far Bibel und Talmud, iL pp. 721-724, 1166 ff. 
articles MeehUta and Talmud. SehrifUn, — Schiller-Szinessy, 
article ''Mishnah" in the Encydopajedia BrUannica, voL xvL 
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1883, p. 507 f. — Hoffmann, Bemerkungen zur KrUik der Misehna 
(Afagazin fur die JVisserischa/t des Jvdenthums, xL 1884, pp. 
17-30). 

On Mechilta and Siphre: Geiger, Ursckrift und Ueberset- 
zungen der Bibtl, pp. 434-450. — Also : Jud. Zeitschr. fur Wis- 
sensch. und Leben, 1866, pp. 96-126, and for 1871. pp. 8-30.— 
Pick, Text' VarianUn aus Mechilta und Si/re {Zeitxhr, fiir die 
alttest. Wissensch. 1886, pp. 101-121). 

On Mechilta: Frankel, Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wis- 
smseh. des Jud. 1853, pp. 388-398 ; 1854, pp. 149-158, 191-196. 

On Siphra : Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1854, pp. 387-392, 453- 
461. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr. xi 1875, pp. 50-60. 

Besides Siphre, there is yet another Midrash, on Numbers, 
the so-called second or small Siphre, Siphre suta, KDIT ns^D, 
which is known only from repeated quotations given from it 
in Yalkut and other Midrashic works. It seems also to have 
belonged to the Tannaite period. See in regard to it : Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstliehen Vortrdge, p. 48 ; Briill, Der kleine Sifre, 
in the Jvbelschrift zum siebzigsten Geburtstage des Prof Dr. H, 
Grdtz, Breslau 1887, pp. 179-193. 

The following Midrashim contain almost nothing but 
Haggada : — 

4. JRabboth, mm, or Midrash JRahboth, mm Brno. 
. This is made up of a collection of Midrashim on the 
Pentateuch and the five Megilloth (the Song, Buth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther), which took their rise in very 
different times, but were subsequently gathered together as 
one whole under the above name. 

(a) Bereshith Bahba, on Genesis. According to Zunz, it 
was compiled in Palestine during the sixth century. The 
last five chapters on Gen. xlvii. 28, and what follows, 
hence from the opening words of the passage ^rn, called also 
Vaiechi rabba, are certainly of later date ; according to Zunz, 
p. 255 f., of the eleventh or twelfth centuiy. Compare 
generally: Zunz, pp. 174-179, 254-256. Lerner, Anlage 
des Bereschith rabba und seine Quellen, in Mag.filr die Wiss. 
des Jud. book vii. 1880, and book viii. 1881. Wiinsche, Der 
Midrash Bereschit Rai>ba,in*s DetUsche ilbertragm, Leipzig 1881. 
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{b) Sumoth Bahba^ on Exodos, owes its origia to the same 
pen as Vaucki mUa, and so belongs to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Zanz, pp. 256-258. Wunsche, Der Midrash 
Shemoih Babba, irCs Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1882. 

(c) Vayyikra BaUba, on Leviticos, was compiled, accord- 
ing to Zunz, in Palestine, somewhere, about the middle of 
the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 181-184. Wiinsche, Der 
MtdroMh Wajikra Satba, in*$ Deuisehe Hbtrtragen^ Leipzig 
1884. 

(d) Bamidbar Bahba^ on Numbers, written, according to 
Zunz, by two different authors, both of whom made use of 
Fetikta, Tanckuma^ PtsQUa Bahbaiki^ and the works of still 
later Babbia Zunz places the second author in the twelfth 
century. Compare generally: Zunz, pp. 258— 262. Wunsche, 
Der Midnuh Bemidbar Bahba, in'$ Deutsche ^berirageii, Leipzig 
1885. 

{e) Debarim Bdbba^ on Deuteronomy, compiled, according 
to Zunz, about A.D. 900. Zunz, pp 251-253. Wunsche, 
Der Midrash Debarim Bohba^ irCs Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 
1882. 

(/) Shir Hashirim BaXba, on the Song, also called 
Agadath Chasith, from the words with which it opens. It 
belongs to the later Midrashim, but is ''presumably older 
than the Pesikta Bahbathi:' Zunz, p. 263 ff Chodowski, 
Observatianes eriticae in Midrash Shir Hashirim secundum 
cod Monac, 50 Orient, Halle 1877. Wunsche, Der Midrash 
Shir ha-Schirim, in's Deutsche iiberlragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(ff) Midrash BtUh, somewhere about the same date as the 
preceding. Zunz, p. 2 6 5. Wunsche, Der Midrash Buth Bdbba, 
in's Deutsche vJbertragen, Leipzig 1883. 

(A) Midrash Echo, on Lamentations, also called Echa 
Bahbathi. It was compiled, according to Zunz, in Palestine* 
in the second half of the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 179- 
181. J. Abrahams, The Sources of the Midrash JSchah 
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Babbah, Leipzig Dissertation, 1881. Wunsche, Der Midrash 
Echa JRabbaii, in'a Deutsche ubertragen, Leipzig 1881. 

(t) Midrash Kbheleth, or Kohtleth Rahba, belonging to 
somewhere about the same time as the Midrashim on the 
Song and on Ruth. Zunz, p. 265 f. Wiinsche, Der Midrash 
Koheleih, in's DeiUsehe iibertragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(k) Midrash Esther, or ffagadaih Megilla, makes use of, 
according to Zunz, p. 151, Josippon, written about A.D. 
940, and first quoted in the thirteenth century. Zunz, p. 
264 £ Wiinsche, Der Midrash zum Biiclie Esther, irCs 
Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 1881. — Originally, according to 
Jellinek and Buber, closely connected with this Midrash, is 
the "Midrash Abba Gorion," edited by Jellinek, Bet ha- 
Midrash, L 1853, pp. 1—18; and by Buber, Sammlung 
agadischer Commentare zum Buche Esther, Wilna 1886. 
Compare also Briill, Jahrbb. fUr jud. Gesch ujid Literatur, 
viiL 1887, pp. 148-154, who expresses himself opposed to 
Jellinek and Buber's view. 

On the entire Bahboth and its editions, compare generally : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii 1423-1427, iiL 1215, iv. 1032. 
1058. — Steinschneider, Catalogue libr. Hebr. in Bibliotkecum 
Bodleian., coL 589-594 — Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew Books in 
the Library of the British Museum, pp. 539-542. — Strack, art. 
" Midrash '' in Herzog, Beal-Encyclopaedie, ix. 1881, pp. 753-755. 
— Schiller-Szinessy, art "Midrash " in the Encyclopaedia Briian- 
nica, vol. xvi. 1883, p. 285 f. — Theodor, Die Midraschim zum 
Pentateuch und der dreijahrige palastinensische Cyclus (Mimat. 
1885, 1886, 1887), seeks to show that the chapter division 
rests on the three years' Palestinian cycle. — Hamburger, Real- 
Encydopaedie fur Bibel und Talmud, Supplementalband, pp. 
107-111, art. "Midrash Eabba." — Editions with Hebrew com- 
mentaries are numerous in recent times. For example, that of 
Warsaw 1874, of Wilna 1878. 

5. Pesikta, wyp'ot. 

The Pesikta does not treat of a whole biblical book, but of 
the biblical lessons for the feast days and the more important 
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Sabbaths of tbe entire year, taking np sometimes the readings 
of the day from the Pentateuch and sometimes those from the 
prophets (Zonz, p. 190). Since the work is frequently 
quoted from in the later literature, Zunz made the attempt to 
reconstruct the text without having a copy of the work within 
reach, and succeeded in producing what in all essential points 
agrees with the original The complete text was first edited 
by Buber in A.D. 1868.^*Owing to its manifold resemblances 
to BereMth Bahba^ VayyUcra JRabba, and Seha Sdbbathi, 
Zunz, p. 195, considered that the text of the Pesikta must be 
regarded as dependent on these, and hence set down the time 
of its composition at A.D. 700. So also Geiger, Weiss, and 
Hamburger. On the contrary, Buber, Berliner, and Theodor 
regard the Pesikta as older than those Midrashim. — It must 
have originally begun with the reading for the New Year 
(Zunz, p. 191; Qmgsr, Zeiischrifi tor 1869,p.l91); whereas 
in the manuscripts which Buber follows it begins with the 
Feast of Dedication. 

Edition: KHp^Dfi, Pesikta. Die alteste Hagada, redigirt in 
Palastina von Bab Kahana. Herausgegeben nach einer in 
Ze&th voigefundenen und in Aegypten copirten Handschrift 
durch den Yerein Mdeize Nirdamim. Mit kritischen Bemer- 
kungen, Yerbesserungen und Yexgleichungen der Lesearten 
anderer drei Handschriften in Oxford, Parma und Fez, nebst 
einer ausfuhrlichen Einleitung von Salomon Buber, Lyk 1868. 
German translation : Wiinsche, Pesikta des Bab Kahana, nach 
der Buber^schen Textausgabe in's Deutsche iibertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

Compare generally: Zunz, pp. 185-226. — Carmoly, Pesikta 
(ManatssehHft, 1854, pp. 59-65). — Gratz, Oesckichte der Jitden, 
iv. 495 ff. — ^Weber, System der aUsynagog, paldsL Theol. p. xxii 
^-Strack, article ''Midrash " in Herzog, Beal-Encj/clopaedie, ix. 
1881, p. 755 £ — ^Hambuiger, Seal-Encydopaedie fur Bihel wid 
Talmud, Supplementalband, p. 117 ff., art " Pesikta." 

Besides this Pesikta de Bab Kahana, or Pesikta simply, 
there are other two works which bear that name : — 

(a) Pesikta Babbaihi, which, like the older Pesikta, treats 
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of the biblical readings for certain feast days and Sabbaths of 
the Jewish year. The date of its origin is the second half of 
the ninth century. Zunz, p. 244. 

(b) Pesikta SiUarta, a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth, by R Tobia ben Elieser of Mainz, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It was quite a mistake to 
give to this book the name of Pesikta, for it has nothing 
at all in common with the other two books that bear this 
name. Compare Zunz, pp. 293-295. A Latin translation 
is given in Ugolini's Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum, 
vols. XV. and xvi 

On these two works and their editions see : Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebrata, i 391, 720 f., iv. 1031.— FUrst, BMiotkeca Judaica, il 
160, iii. 427. — Steinschneider, Catalog, libr. Jlebr. in BiMioth. 
Bodl., coL 631 sq., 2674 sq. — Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew Books 
in Library of British Museum, pp. 633, 758. — Strack in Herzog, 
jReal'Encydopaedie, ix. 756. Hamburger, Real-Encydop., Supple- 
ment, pp. 119-122, art " Pesikta." 

A " New Pesikta," which is closely related to the Pesikta 
Babbathi, but shorter and more popular in style than it, has 
been edited by Jellinek in his Bet ha-Midrash, vol vL 1877, 
pp. 36-70. 

6. Pirke derabbi Elieser, ntyh^ '"»T ^ir»Df or Baraytha derate 
Elieser, ntjriv 'iT Kn^in. 

A Haggadic work, in fifty-four chapters, which follows in 
all essential respects the course of the pentateuchal history. 
It goes into specially minute details about the creation and 
the first man, and then again it lingers over the story of the 
patriarchs and the Mosaic age. — It was written at the earliest 
not before the eighth century (Zunz, p. 277). 

Compare: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i 173 sq., iii. 110, iv. 
1032. — Zunz, pp. 271-277. — Sachs, Bemerkungen iiber das 
gegenseitige Verhdltniss der Beraita des Samuel und der Pirke de 
R. Eliesar (Monatsschr. 1851-1852, pp. 277-282).— Strack and 
Hamburger are referred to in the last note. Pinner gives an 
outline of its contents in the introduction to his translation of 
the tract Berachoth (1842). — A list of editions, etc., is given by 
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Fiirst, BMiotheea Judaica, L 232. — Steinschneider, Caialogus, 
coL 633 sq. — Zedner, Catalogue, p. 221. — ^A Latin ttauslation is 
given by Vorstius. Capitula jS. Elxiur ex Hdmuo in Latinum 
trantiata, Lugd. Bat. 1644. — Proof that the Barajtha derabbi 
Elieeer is different from the Barajtha R Samuel is given by 
Zunz in Steinschneider's Hdn'. BSfliographie, toL v. 1862, 
p.l5t 

7. Tarichuma, KDUun, or Telaikdenu, ino^. 

A Midrash on the Pentatench. Zans fixes the date of its 
composition in the first half of the ninth century, and assumes 
that it had its origin in Europe, perhaps in Greece or in the 
south of Italy. It obtained the name Telamdenu from its 
frequent use of the formula : " It is taught us by our Master ** 
— Telamdenu rabbenu. — Zunz has proved, pp. 226-229, that 
both of these designations, Yelamdenu and Tanchuma, were 
originally applied to one and the same Midrash. But the 
author of Yalkut had before him two different recensions, 
which he distinguished as Yelamdenu and Tanchuma (Zunz, 
p. 229 tX And the common printed text is also distin- 
guished from both of these as a comparatively recent 
abbreviation of Tanchuma ; so that we have in all no less 
than three recensions of the text of this Midrash. Buber 
edited the original text of Tanchuma in 1885. Up to this 
time, however, we have no complete text of Yelamdenu. In 
opposition to Buber's opinion, that the original Tanchuma is 
older than Bereshith Babba, Pesikta, or the Babylonian 
Talmud, Neubauer has written in the JBevue des Uudet juives, 
xiii. 225 sq., and Briill in the Jahrhb. /Or jud. OetehichU 
und Literatur, viiL 121 ff Tanchuma, however, is un- 
doubtedly the oldest Haggadic Midrash on the whole Penta- 
teuch (Zunz, p. 233). 

On the common printed text and its editions : Wolf, BMuh 
theca Hebraea, i. 1159 sq., iii. 1166 sq., iv. 1035.— Fiirst, Biblio- 
iheca Judaiea, iiL 409.— iSteinschneider, CcUalcgus, coL 596 sq. 
— 2icdner, Catalogue, p. 543. — Becent editions have been issued 
at Stettin 1864, at Warsaw 1875. 
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Midrasch Tanchuma. Ein agadischer Commentar zum 
Pentateuch von Rabbi Tanchuma ben Rabbi Abba. Zum 
ersten Male nach Handschriften aus den Bibliotheken zu 
Oxford, Rom, Parma und Miinchcn herausgegeben etc. von 
Salomon Ruber, 3 vols., Wilna 1885. 

Fragments from Yelamdeuu and Tanchuma are given in 
Jellinek, Bet fia-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877, pp. 79-105. Fragments 
of Yelamdenu in Neubauer, Le midrasch Tanchuma ct extraits 
du jrdarruUnu et de petits midraschim {Reviu des etudes jidvcs, 
xiiL 1886, pp. 224-238; xiv. 1887, pp. 92-113). 

For a general information reference may be made to the 
following: Zunz, pp. 226-238. — Weber, System der Alt- 
synagogalen Paldstinischen Theologie, xxiv. f. — Strack in 
Herzog» Real-Encydapaedie, ix. 757 f. — Theodor, Buber^a 
Tanchuma (Monaisschr, 1885, pp. 35-42. 422-431).— Z)w Mid- 
raschim zum PentateiLch und der dreijdhrige paldstinensische 
Cyclus (Monaisschr, 1885, 1886, 1887). — Bacher, Zu Buber's 
Tanchuma-Ausgaie (Afonatssckr. 1885, pp. 551-554). — Ham- 
burger, SecU'Encyclcpaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Supplement- 
albaud, p. 154 f., art. " Tanchuma."— Briill, Jahrbb. fur jiid. 
Gettch. 1887, pp. 121-144. 



8. Talkut Shimoni, ^^lyoB' ti\yh (from dp^, to collect). 
This is an immense Midrashic compilation on the whole 
Hebrew Bible, in which, after the style of the patristic 
Catenae, explanations of each separate passage are put down 
in order, collected from the older works. According to Zunz, 
p. 290 f., the work was composed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. — A certain Rabbi Simeon Haddarshan is 
named as the compiler, whose native place or residence is 
said to have been Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Zunz supposes 
that he was Simeon Kara, who, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, lived in South Germany. 

Compare: Wolf, Bibliotheca Hclraca, i. 1129 sq., iii. 1138. 
— Zunz, pp. 295-303. — Rapoport in Kcrcm Chcmed (v. ritten in 
Hebrew), vii. 4 fF. — Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 327 sq. — 
Steinschneider, Catalogus, col. 2600-2604. — Zedner, Catalogue, 
p. 702. — Strack in Herzog,5ca/-.£'wcyf/(>pacrfiV,ix. 738.— Recent 
edition, Warsaw 1876-1877. 
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III. Targuics. 

The Targnms or Aramaic translations of the Old Testament 
also belong to the Babbinical Literatare, inasmuch as 
expression is given in them likewise to the traditional 
understanding of the Scripture text. This is especially true 
of those which are not strictly literal, but rather free para- 
phrastic renderings of the original— We mention here only 
the Taigums on the Pentateuch and on the Prophets, for the 
Taigums on the Sacred Writings or Kethubim can scarcely 
come under consideration by us owing to their late 
origin. 

1. Onkklos on the Pkntateuch. The few notices about 
the person of Onkelos that are to be found in the Talmud 
describe him sometimes as a scholar and friend of the elder 
Gamaliel, according to which he must have lived about the 
middle of the first century after Christ, sometimes as a con- 
temporary of R Elieser and R Joshua, according to which 
he must have lived in the first half of the second century. 
They agree only in this one particular, that he was a proselyte.* 
The Chaldaic translation of the Pentateuch which has been 
ascribed to him is distinguished from all other Targums by 
its almost painful literalness.** Only in a few, and those 
mostly poetic, passages (Gren. xliz. ; Num. xxiv. ; Dent, 
xxxii.— xxxiiL), does it incline towards the Haggada by fanciful 
exposition.'' In other places departures from the text have 
been occasioned simply by a desire to avoid anthropomor- 
phisms and expressions or modes of representation that 

s* See De Wette, Iniroduetion to the Old Tedament, Boston 1843, 
§ 58. Frazikel, Zu dem Targum der Prophdertj p. 4 

M NSldeke, Die aUtatamentL LiUratvr, p. 257 f. 

*' Zanz, Lie goUeedUnstl Vortrage^ p. 62. Specimens of translation in 
Volck, art ••Thargumim" in Herzog, Eeal-EncydopaedUy xv. 368-369. 
Havemick, Introduction to ike Old TestavMnt, Edin. 1852, p. 332. 
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seemed to be unworthy of God.*^ The dialect of Onkelos is, 
according to Geiger** and Ftankel,^ the East Aramaic or 
Babylonian. Koldeke in his earlier writings^ described it 
as "^ a somewhat later development of the Palestinian Aramaic 
already represented in some of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; " but latterly he has adopted the more definite view, that 
Onkelos is a Palestinian production re-edited in Babylon, " in 
general conformed in respect of language to the Old Pales- 
tinian dialect, but in respect of particular phrases very 
decidedly coloured by the dialect of Babylon." ^ At a very 
early period Onkelos secured a great reputation. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud and the Midrashim frequently quote passages 
from it.^ And in later times, indeed, it had an entire 
Masora devoted to itself.^ It has been often printed, 
t^. in the rabbinical Bibles of Bombeig and Buxtorf, and 
in the London Polyglott Berliner has issued a critical 
edition.*^ 

2. Jonathan on the Pbophets. Jonathan ben Uzziel 
is said to have been a scholar of Hillel, and must therefore 
have lived during the first decades of the Christian era.^ 
The Taigum ascribed to him embraces all the Prophets, 

'* Yolck in Herzog, p. 369. — Langen, Das JudaUhum in PalMina^ 
pp. 209 ff., 208 ff. — Maybanm, Die AtUhropomoffhien und AtUkropopathien 
bd OnkeloB, etc Bieslau 1870.— Qeiger, JUd, ZeiUchr. 1871, pp. 96-102. 

*• Geiger'8 JUdiiche ZeUkkrift, 1871, p. 93. 

^^ Zu dan Targum dor Prophden, p. 5 1 

«^ JDie aUtettamentL LUeratwr, p. 257. 

« Lit CefUnUbL 1877, p 306. 

^' See the passages in Zunz, Die goUesdienstL Vortr&gey p. 63 f. 

^^ Compare Bleek, IrUroducUon to the Old Testament^ § 360, London 
1669| voL ii. p. 440 t — Berliner, Die Mauorah sum Targvm Onkeloe. 
Leipzig 1877. 

4« Taigum Onkelos. Herausgegeben und erlautert von A. Berliner,, 
▼ol. i. text; vol. iL notes, introduction, and index. Berlin 1884. 
Specimens of the text with Babylonian system of points are given in 
Merx, Chrestomaihia targumica, 1888. 

^ See the passages in De Wette, Introduction to the Old Tettamentt 
!6a Vokk, p. 369. 
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Nebiim, that is, tbe historical books and the prophets 
properlj so called. It is distinguished from the Taignm 
of Onkelos by its decidedly more paraphrastic character. 
** Even in the case of the historical books Jonathan often 
acts the part of an' expositor ; in the case of the ]^phetical 
books again, such a style of exposition is nninteiTaptedly 
pursued as makes it really a Haggadic work."^^ In respect 
of dialect^ what was said above of Onkelos is equally appli- 
cable here. Jonathan also soon attained a high reputation, 
and is very frequently quoted in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim.^ like Onkelos, it has been often printed; «^. in 
the rabbinical Bibles of Bbmbeig and Buxtorf, and in the 
London Polyglott. Lagarde issued a small critical edition on 
the basis of a eoAsac Beuehlinianus.^ 

According to the traditional views which we have thus 
reported, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were written 
somewhere about the middle of the first century after Christ 
Znnz and many recent scholars still are inclined to set them 
down to that period. But this opinion has been ably 
contested, especially by Geiger. A series of circumstances 
strongly supports the idea that both worics must have been 
wrought up in Babylon,, where a rabbinical school had been 
first established during the third century after Christ Odger 
therefore assumes that both Taigums were composed, or 
rather revised and edited, in Babylon not before the fourth 
century.*^ Frankel agrees with him in all essential pcHnts, 
only putting Onkelos a little earlier, as belonging to the third 

^' Zani^ pp. 6% es. On the chaxacter of the tnoslatioa and pant- 
phTSse of JonaUiaii, see Bleek, Iniroduditm, roh tL pp 441, 44S. Keil, 
/nlrocftitffum, YoL iL p. 260. Hayenuck, IntrodMction to the Old Tuiawimi, 
EduL 1862, p 333. Fhmkel, Zu dem Tofyvm dfr Pnpkden, pp. 13-4a 

^ Seethe paasages in Zmu, p. 63. 

^* Profhekie Chaldaict, Paubu ds Lagarde $ fidn todieii RnMimam 
edidiL lips. 1872. — Specimens of the text with Bab]rl<»iBn pointing in 
Merx, Chmtomathia targumieOf 1888. 

^ Qeiger, Unduifi und UebenetsBungem der Bibely 1857, p. 164 
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eentury.'^ This latter opinion might be supported by the fact 
that Onkelos seems to have been made use of by Jonathan/^ 
The idea that the Targum on the Prophets was edited in the 
fourth century is also confirmed by tradition, for the Baby- 
lonian Talmud quotes it as the " Targum of R. Joseph/' a 
Babylonian teacher of the fourth century." But as to 
Onkelos, nothing whatever is known of his existence save 
that he composed the Targum that is named after him. 
For the notice which the Babylonian Talmud (MegUla 3a) 
gives of Onkelos and his Chaldaean translation of the 
Pentateuch, is to be found in the parallel passage in the 
Jerusalem Talmud attached to the name of Aquila and his 
Greek translation (Jer. Megilla i. 9). And the latter is 
undoubtedly the original form of the statement Elsewhere, 
too, the names DibpiiK and ch^pjf are interchanged.^ It seems 
therefore that in Babylon the old and correct statement 
about a translation of the Pentateuch by the proselyte 
Aquila was erroneously attached to the anonymous Chaldaean 
Targum, and that the name Onkelos therefore is merely a 
corruption of the name Aquila.^ But even if the two 
Targums were first issued during the third and fourth 
centuries, it cannot be doubted that they are based upon 
earlier works, and only form the conclusion of a process that 
had been going on for several centuries. Even the Mishna 
speaks of Chaldee translations of the Bible.^ The New 
Testament is sometimes found in its rendering of Old Testa- 
ment passages in striking agreement with the Targums (eg, 
in Eph. iv. 8), — a clear proof that the latter in respect of 

*^ Zu dem Targum der Propheten^ pp. 8-11. 
•• Zunz, p. 63. De Wette, § 58. 
^' Frankel, Zu dem Tcurgum der PropkeUny p. 10. 
** De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, § 5& 
^' Bleek, Introduction to the Old Tentament, voL ii. p. 441. Herzfeld, 
Geschichte dee Volkee Israel, iiL 61-64 Berliner, Targum, Onkelos, ii. 98. 
*• Yadayim iv. 6. 
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their materials leached back to the Apostolic aga Also 
express mention is made of a Taigum on Job in the period 
preceding the overthrow of the temple.'' Fragments even 
from the time of John Hyrcanus are preserved in our 
Taignms.* From all this it is evident that in our Targams 
materials are made nse of which had been gradually amassed 
during many generations, and that the works which we now 
possess were preceded by earlier written treatises. The 
linguistic character of the Targums, as Noldeke has quite 
correctly maintained, testifies to the history of their origin. 
For in spite of their being revised and issued in Babylon, 
the Palestinian character of their language is unques- 
tionable. 

3. PsEUDO - Jonathan and Jehusalmi on the Penta- 
TEUCH. Besides Onkelos, there are other two Taigums on 
the Pentateuch, one of which contains the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, while the other comprises only separate verses, and 
gives often only renderings of isolated words. The former is 
ascribed to Jonathan ben Uzziel ; the latter is designated by 
the editors " Targum JerusalmL" That the former cannot 
have been written by the author of the Targum on the 
Prophets has long been generally admitted. But Zunz'* 
has also shown that Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are only 
two different recensions of one and the same Targum ; that 
both are quoted by older authorities {Arueh and Elia) under the 
name " Targum Jerusalmi ; " and that even the recension now 
existing only as a fragment had been before the older authors 
in its complete form. The last statement may be questioned. 
Greiger thinks that the fragmentary Targum was from the 
beginning only "a collection of detached glosses,"* not 
probably on the Pseudo - Jonathan but on the primary 

*^ Zunz, Die goUeidienttL Vartrage, p. 61 f. 
^" Noldeke, Die alUestamenO. LiUnUur, p. 256L 
*• Zunz, Die goUesdienstl Vwtrfkfe^ pp. 66-72. 
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recension.^ According to Seligsohn and Volck, the Jerusalmi 
was " not a fragment of what had originallj been a complete 
paraphrase, but a Haggadic supplement and a collection of 
marginal glosses and various readings on Onkelos; but 
Pseudo-Jonathan, on this basis and, upon the whole, with 
the same tendency, composed a later redaction of the 
Jerusalmi."*^ Bacher regards the fragmentary Targum as 
a collection of portions from the oldest Palestinian Targum. 
On the basis of the latter arose on the one side Onkelos, on 
the other side Pseudo-Jonathan, who already made use of 
Onkelos.^ At any rate, Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are 
most intimately related to one another, and might best be 
designated as Jerusalmi I. and II. The attributing to 
Jonathan of the more complete issue is probably due to 

an erroneous interpretation of the abbreviation ^n, which 
means ^J'VTt^^ mvi.^ This Jerusalem Targum transmitted 
in its twofold recension is related to the Targum of Onkelos 
as "* a midrash for the simple explanation of worda Onkelos 
is only sometimes an expositor; the Jerusalemite is only 
sometimes a translator " (Zunz, p. 72). " His language is a 
Palestinian dialect of the Aramaic ; hence we must pitch upon 
Syria or Palestine as its author's native country ; and this 
assumption is confirmed by the oldest examples we have of 
the way in which the work was referred to — ^^^rjfc^ px ttinn " •• 
(Zunz, p. 73). As to the date, Pseudo-Jonathan, seeing that 
in his work there occur the names of a wife and daughter of 
Mohammed, cannot have composed it before the seventh or 
eighth century.^ But besides those later portions it con- 

^ Qeiger, Unchrtft und UAendssungen der Bibd, p. 455. 
*^ Herzog, Beal-Enqfdopaediej xv. 372. 
** ZeiUehrifi der deutschen morgenland, GeselUch. 1874, p. 60. 
•' Zunz, p. 71. 

^ Zunz, p. 66. Geiger, Unehrift, p. 166. 

•* Zunz, pp. 75-77. Qeiger, p. 165. Noldeke, Die alUesianmtlidu 
LUtratur^ p. 259l 
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tains, like the other Tai^ms» and perhaps even to a greater 
extent than these, fragments from a veiy early period, so that 
it may justly be styled ** a thesaoms of views from various 
centuries."* — ^Both recensions have often been printed, as, 
ft.yL, in the London PoIyglotL 

For the literature on the Tatgums and their editions, see : 
Wolf, BMiotheea HAram, il 1189 sqq.— Le Long, BMiakeea 
wera, ed. Masch, Part IL vol L 1781, pp. 23-49.— FOrst^ BMio- 
theea Judaica, ii 105-107, iiL 48.— Steinachneider, Oaialofftu 
libr. hebr. in BMioihec BodleL col. 165-174 — ^Berliner, Targufn 
Onkdos, 1884, ii 175-^00.— Volck in Heraog, Seal-EmeyeUh 
&, XV. 1885. pp. 375-377. 



Oh thx Tabouxs oinxsalli: 

Havxrmiok, a General Historieo-Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, tTanalated by Dr. Lindaay Alexander, Edin. 1852, pp. 

328-33a 
Er&BiaDon, The Targums of Onkdoe and Jonathan ben Uoiel on the 

Pentateuch ; with the fngmenta of the JemaaleBi Tugom : from 

theChaldee. 2 vols. London 1862-18e6. 
Dbutsch, article ^Ancient YernonB* in Smith's Dictionary of the 

Bible, American edition, voL iv. pp. 3395-3424. 
Davidson, article ^ Targom * in Kittd's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Liten- 

tore. Ginsbni^: Articles in the same Cydopaedta on ^^Onkelos" 

and ** Jonathan." 
Ds Wsm, Intiodaction to the Old Testament^ | 68^ and conespandiDg 

parts of the Introductions of Keil and Bleek. 
Tai^goms on Buth and Jonah, literally translated by 0. T. Crane. New 

York 188a 
ZuNZ, Die Gottesdienstlichen YortiSge der Juden, 1832, pp. 61-83. 
Weber, System der altsynagogalen FalXstinischen Theologie, 1880^ pp. 

xi--xix. 
HsLVicuB, De chaldMcu JMiorum parapkratibut. Giessen 1612. 
Cabpzov, CrUiea men V. T. 1728, pp. 430-481. According to Winer, 

Grammaak da bibL und targum, Chaldaiigmuif what more recent 

works give abont the Taigums is largely taken from these treatises 

of Helvicns and Carpzov. 

^ Noldeke, Die aUUdamentlicJu Literalur, p. 259. 
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Wolf, Bibliotheca ffebroM, voL ii. 1135-1191, iv. 730-734. 

EiCHHORN, EinUUung in das AUe Tedameaty Bd. il (4 Aufl. 1823) pp. 
1-123. 

Gfroereb, Da* Jahrhundert de$ HeiU (1838X1 36-59. 

FObst, LiteraturblaU da OriefdB, 1840, No& 44-47. 

Fbankjbl, Einiges tu den Tairgumim (Zeitschrift ftir die religiosen Inter- 
cssen des Jadenthums, 1846, pp. 110-120). 

HSRZFBLD, GekhddUe de$ Volke$ Jimd, Bd. iiL (1867) pp. 61 ff., 551 if. 

Gbiosb, XJnckrifi und Uebanebmngm der Bibd (1857X pp. 162-167. 

VoLCK, art " Thargumim " in Herzog's Real-Encyclop. 1 Aufl. zy. (1862) 
pp. 672-683 ; 2 Aufl. xv. (1885) pp. 365-377. 

Lanoen, Dob Jvdaiihum» tn PaHiAim (1866X PP* 70-^2, 209-218, 268 if., 
418 ffl 

KoLDXKX, DU aUtedamentliche LUeratur (1868), pp. 256-262. 

BdHL, Forschungen nach einer VolksUbd sur ZeU Jesu (1873), pp. 140-168. 

Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (1875^ p. 281 fL 

Hamburger, Real-Encyelopaedie fur Bibd und Talmud. 

Merz, Bemerkungen iiber die Vocaliiotion der Targume (Abhandlungen 
und Yortrage des fiinften intemationalen Orientalisten-Congresses zu 
Berlin 1881, iL 1 : Abhandlungen und Yortrage der semitisclien und 
afrikanischen Section, Berlin 1882, pp. 142-225). — Also : Johannes 
Buxtorfsdes VatersTargumcommsntar Bo^y^iia (Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
sdiaftl. Theologie, 1887, pp. 280-299, 462-471 ; 1888, pp. 41-48). 

On Onkelos. 

Winer, De Onkeloso ej usque paraphrasi chaldaica, Lips. 1820. 
Maybadm, Die Anthropomorphien und Anthropopathien bei Onkelos 

und den spatem Targumim mit besondcrer Beriicksichtigung der 

Ausdriicke Memra, Jekara und Schechintha. Breslau 1870. 
Singer, Onkelos und das Yerhaltniss seines Targiims zur Halacha. 

BerUn 1881. 
Berliner, Targum Onkelps, herausgegeben und erlautert, vol. ii.. Notes, 

Introduction, etc. Berlin 1884. 
LuzZAirro, n3 SniK PhUoacenus sive de Onkelod chaldaica Penialeuchi 

versione (written in Hebrew). Yienna 1830. 
KoDiOER, art "Onkelos" in Ersch und Gruber's AUgem. Encyklop. 

Section iiL Bd. iiL (1832) p. 468 f. 
Levy, Ueber Onkelos und seine Ud)ersetzung dee PejUaUuch (in Geiger's 

Wissen. Zeitschr. fiir jiid. Theol. v. 1844, pp. 175-198 ; continued in 

Fiirst's Literaturblatt des Orients, 1845, pp. 337 if., 354 ff.). 
DIV. I. VOL. I. L 
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Anger, De Onkdo Chaliaieo quetn ferwU PenUUmM parapkrade U quid 

ei ratianii tniercedat cum Ahila Cfraeeo Vdm$ TettameiiH wUrpnU. 

2 Partt Lipe. 1846. 
Prxsssl, art " Onkelos " in Henog's Beal-Encydopaedie, 1 AuflL x. (1868) 

p. 613 f. 
ScHRdNFKLDEB, Okkdoi uud PettMUko. Stttdien ttber das Alter des 

Onkelos'schen Taigoma. Munchen 1869. 
Geioeb, Dot nach Onkelo$ hefuumu habylommikt Ikargum sum Peniateuch 

(Judiache Zeitechr. fnr Wiaaenseh. nnd Leben 1871, pp. 85-104)l 
NcuB^RQKB, OnkeUm und die Sioa (Monataschr. 1875, pp. 666-568 ; 1874, 

p. 48). 
Backer, Dom gegemriUffe Verhdlhiui der paUaituekitAat Tairgumm 

(Zeitechr. der DMQ. 1874, pp. 59-71). 

Ok Jonathan on the Prophets. 



Klosterhann, Anaeige von Laqaxddt Autgabe, in den Stud, and Erit 

1873, pp. 781-767. 
Franksl, Zu dem Tairgum der Propkden. Breslaa 1872. 
Baoher, Kr%lti$che UnUnuAungen aum PropheterUargunif in Zeitachrift 

der deutachen moigenland. GeaeUach. xxTiiL 1874, pp. 1-72. 
CoRNiLL, Dai Targum au den PropheUn, in Zeitachrift fur die altteata- 

mentL Wiaaenachaft, 1887, pp. 177-202. 
Klein, Bemerhungen au Baeher's " Kriiisehen Untenuchungen " (Zeitacbr. 

der DMG. xziz. 1875, pp. 157-161). — ^Bacher, Gegenbemerkungen 

(in aame, p. 319 t). 

On Jonathan and Jerusalmi on the Pentateuch. 

Winer, De Jonathanie in PenUUeuchum paraphrati duddaiccL Erlangen 

1823. 
Peterhann, De duabue PenUOeuchi parapknuUnu ahaldaieie, P. I. De 

indole parapkraeeoe quae Jonaikanie eeee dieitvr. BeroL 1829. 
Bar, Oeid dee Jerueehalmi (PeeudihJonathan\ in Mcnateechr. f. 0. «. W. 

dee Jud, 1851-1852, pp. 235-242. 
Snaqbobx, De duabue Hieroeolynnianie Peniateueki par^^ Brealau 

1858. 
Seuosohn und Traub, Ud)er dm Geiel der UAeredeung dee Jonaihan hen 

Ueiel sum Pentaieuck und die Ahfaeeung dee in den EdiHonen diner 

UAereetzung beigedruekUn Targum Jerueehalmi (Monateechr, 1857, ppi 

96-114, 138-149). 
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Gbiosb, jDoi jenualemuehe Ihargum zum PaUaieudi^ in Unchrift^ etc., pp. 

Qbonbhanit, Lis Jonathan'scke PerUateueh^Uebertetzung in ihrem Verk&U- 

nisK zur HakukcL Leipzig 1879. 
L4GARDE, Eine verge$8ene HaruUchrift des sogenannten FragmenUntargums 

(Nachricht von der k5n. GesellB. d. Wiflsensch. zu Qott. 1883, pp. 

1-3). 

IV. Historical Works. 

Besides the Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, there are 
also the following treatises, which ought to be classed among 
the works belonging to the circle of rabbinical works, inas- 
much as they stand related in one way or another to our 
history. Only the first named, however, can be regarded as 
of any particular historical value. 

1. MegiUath Taanith, properly the " Book of the Fasts," a 
list of those days on which, owing to some association or 
another, any joyous event (especially during the period of the 
Maccabees) could not be celebrated. The observance of such 
days is already presupposed in Judith viiL 6.*^ Our list is 
quoted even in the Mishna, Taanith iL 8, and seems to have 
been compiled in the first century after Christ The text is 
Aramaic; the much later commentary is in Hebrew. — ^The 
little tract, which in earlier times was not very highly 
esteemed, has been found of great historical importance, and 
much use has been made of it, especially by Derenbourg and 
Gratz. 

Edition with Latin translation: Meyer, Tradatus de tern- 
paribus sacris et festis didms Hdmuorumy etc. Accedit rhso 
n^^yn vclumen de jqunio, Amstelaedami 1724. — Derenbourg in 
his Histoire de la Palestine (1867), pp. 439-446, gives the 
Aramaic text with a French translation. — Compare generally : 
Wolf, BiMiotheca Hebraea, i. 68 f., 384 f., iL 1325 flt, iii 1195 ff.. 

*' Judith viiL 6 : ty^mvf» x«v«f rtii ifitipatt riis X'^ptivtai «vri; X*^'f 
X»pf*09vpup ntKou 'I^pflt^X. 
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iv. 1024 — ^Fiirst, BibliotJieea Jtidaica^ L 9, under Abraham 
Jut 'Lewi. — Steinschneider, Catalogus libr, Hebr. in BMiotJu 
BodleL coL 582. — Zedner, Catalogue of the British Museum, 
p. 517. — Zunz, DiegottesdiensUichen Vortrdge der Juden, "pp. 127, 
128. — Ewald, JEKs^ory of Israel, voL v. p. 381, vol viiL p. 280 sq. 
— Gratz, OescL der Judcn, iii. pp. 597-615 (n. 1), and 685 «. 
(n. 1). — Wellhausen, Phar. u. Saduc, pp. 56-63. — Schmilg, 
Ueber Entstehung und historischen Werth des Siegeskalenders 
•' MegUlath TaanUh" Leipz. 1874— Joel MuUer, Der Text der 
FastenroUe (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 43-48, 139-144).— Brann, 
Entstehung und Werth der Megillat TaanU {Monatsschr. 1876, 
pp. 375 ffi, 410 fit, 445 ff.).— Cassel, Kritisches Sendschreiben 
iiher die Probebtbd; II. Messianische SteUen des Alien Testaments. 
Angeh&ngt sind Anmerkungen iiber MegUlaih Taanith, Berlin 
1885. — ^Hamburger, Beal-Encydopaedie filr Bibel und Talmud, 
Supplementalband, pp. 104-107, art <* MegHUUh Taanith" 

2. Seder olam, also called Seder olam raiba, an exposition 
of the biblical history from Adam down to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, with some notices also of later times. — It is 
quoted in the Talmud, and is ascribed to R Jose ben 
Chalephta, who lived about the years 130-160 after Christ 
This supposition, however, rests simply on the fact that R 
Jose is quoted nine times as an authority. 

Much more modem, composed at the earliest in the eighth 
century, is the Seder olam sutta, a genealogical work, which 
treats first of all of biblical times, and then seeks to give an 
unbroken list of the princes during the Babylonian exile. 

An edition of both, with a Latin translation: Chronicon 
Hdnueorum majus et mimis, latine vertU et commentar. perpet. 
illustravit J. Meyer. Aecedit tjusdem dissertaL 3, Amstelaedami 
1699. — Compare generally : Wolf, Btbliotheca JSebrasa, L 492- 
499, iv. 1029 sq.— Fiirst Btbliotheca Judaiea, iL 107 sq.— Stein- 
schneider, CateUogus BodleL ooL 1433-1437. — Zedner, Catalogtie 
of the British Museum, p. 689 sq. — Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden, pp. 85, 135-139. — Ewald, History of Israd, 
vol i. pp. 200, 209, vol viii. p. 49.— Fiirst, Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 1846, pp. 547-552.— Gratz, Oeschichte der Juden, iv. 
200. — ^Hambui^r, Beai-Eneyclopaedie filr Bibel und Talmud, 
Supplement p. 132 f. 
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3* M^fiUaih AiUioAus, a short legendary histoij of the 
petseeations of Antioehns Epiphaoes and the conquests of the 
Asmoneana. It belongs to the post-Talmudic age, and is 
historically worthlessL The original Aiamaic text was fiist 
printed in the pxeeent centoiy. Nomeroos older editions 
give a Hebrew translation^ which in ite manuscript form is 
still extant. 

On the manuscripts of the Aramaic and Hebrew texts, see 
especially: Curtiss, The Name Maccdbee, Leipzig 1876, p. 36 sqq. 
In addition, consult: Merx, ChreitaiMUhia targtmUca 1888, 
p. zvi, wUch calls itttention to two manuscripts of the 
British Museum {Oriental ManuecripU, 2377, 2212) as giving 
the Aramaic text iMth the Babylonian pointing. — ^Bartol^sdi in 
his BSUioOuea rabbimea, i 388 sqq., gives Uie Hebrew text with 
a Latin translation. The Latin translation alone is copied by 
Fabricius in his tJodex peeudepiffr. Vd. test. L 1165 sqq. — ^A 
modem edition of the Hebrew text : Jellinek, Bet ha^Midraseh, 
I (1853) pp. 142-146.— The Aramaic text was first edited by 
FilipowsU in 1851: the Choice of Pedrb . . . to which is 
added the Book of AntiocJiAis, ptMishied jfbr the first time in 
Aranuxie, Hebrew, and English, by H. FiUpowski, London 1851. 
Also more recently by Jellinek in Bet ha-Midrash, vi (1877) 
pp. 4^. 

Compart generally: Wolf, BOdiotheea Eebraea, i 204 sq., 
liL 130.— Furst, BMiotheea JudaicH, iL 317.— Steinscbneider, 
Catalogus libr. hdnr. Bodlei. coL 206 sq. — Zedner, Catalogue of 
British Museum, p. 61. — ^Zunz, p. 134. — ^Ewald, History of Israd, 
vol V. p. 287 sq. 

4« Josippon or Jostph ben Ocrion. Under this name there 
exists, written in Hebrew, a history of the Jewish people from 
Adam down to the destruction of the temple by Titua The 
author wishes to pass himself off for the ancient Josephus, 
but calls himself erroneously Joseph son of Gorion, and not 
infrequently departs so widely from the rile which he had 
assumed as even expressly to quote from the true Josephus 
(ZuDZ, p. 150). The latter is, indeed, abundantly made use 
of, but in a very free and eclectic manner, while much purely 
legendary material is introduced from other sources. It 
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would seem that this aathor had before him, not the Greek 
text, but a Latin translation of Josephns, and for the Bellum 
Judaicum^ indeed, only the paraphrastic and loose rendering 
of the so-called Hegesippus. According to Zonz, pp ISO- 
IS 2, the work originated in Italy daring the first half of the 
tenth oentnry after Christ 

Among the nnmerons editions, the following deserve to be 
mentioned: Jcsephus Gorumides & Jostpkus Sebrateus junta 
venetam edit, latine versus et cum exemplari Constantinop, eoUatus 
atqus notis tUtutraius a J. F. Breilhaupto, Gothae 1707, in 
Hebrew and Latin. The same with a new title» Gothae et 
Lips. 1710. — ^A Hebrew-Latin edition had been already issued 
at a much earlier date by Sebastian Miinster, Josq^hua 
Hdmiieus diu desideraiisdmus opera Seb. MUnderi, Basil 1541 ; 
but it was disfigured by many arbitrary abbrevjationa — A 
Latin translation of the whole text was given by Gagnier, 
Josippon $ive Joeephi hen Oorionii kistoriae Judaieae libri eex, ex 
Jubraeo latine vertU, eta, Oxon. 1706. 

Compare generally on the work and its editions : Oudin, De 
script, eecles. u. ooL 1032-1062.— Wolf, BMiatheea ffebraea, I 
50a-S23, iiL 387-^9.— Meusel, BiUiotheea kistar. I 2 (1784), 
pp. 236-239.— Fabridus, BMiotheea graee., ed. Harles, v. 66-59. 
— Ftirst, BMiotheea Judaioa, iL 111-114. — Steinschneider, 
Catalogus libr. hebr. BtblioOk BodleL coL 1547-1552.- Zedner, 
Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 344 sq. — Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrage der Juden,^ pp. 146-154 — Dditssch^ 2!ur 
Oesdiiehte der jUdischen Foesie, Leipsic 1836, pp. 37-40. — 
Ktilb, art " Joaephus Oorionides" in Ersch und Gruber^s Allgem. 
Encydop. Sec ii Bd. 23 (1844), p. 184. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 



POLITICAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE 
FKOM B.C. 175 TO A.D. 135. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

FEOM ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES DOWN TO THE 
CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY. 



THE BISE OF THE MACCABEES AND THE PERIOD OF 

FREEDOM, B.a 175-63. 

Inaskuch as the history of Israel during this period is very 
much mixed up with the history of Syiia, we propose to give 
first of all — 

A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SYRIA DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY OF THE SELEUCID DYNASTY, B.C. 175-63. 

Sources. 

Eoaebii Ohrcmcorum libri duo^ ed. Schoene, vol. ii. BeroL 1866, vol. L 
1875 ; especially an extract given there from Porphyry.— Also the 
Ctaomde o( Stdpicius SevenUy ed. Halm, 1866, contains some state- 
ments of importance. See Bemajs, Ueber die Chronik de$ Snip. 
Sevenu^ 1861, pp. 61-63. — Scattered notices will also be found in 
Folybku^ Diodonu, Livy^ and Jtutin. Appian gives a good summary 
sketch. — ^The Book of Daniel, chap. xL, and the commentary on it 
by Jerome (flpp. YaUarsi, v. 701-724X come into consideration only 
for Antiochns Epiphanes. — ^The two books of Maccabees, especially 
the first Joeephas, in books xii. and xiii. of his Antiquities^ 
enlarges upon the story, and adds, especially for the history of the 
Seleucidae, many important historical statements derived from other 
writers* — ^And, finally, of the utmost importance are the numerous 
dated coins. For the literature of this subject, see above, § 2. D. 
Special attention should be called to Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy, and 
the Catalogue of the British Museum by Gardner. 
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LiTBRATURS. 

Qiarsov^ FcuH HdUnieL Th€ (XvU and LUerwr^ Ckrc^^ 

Borne, ToL m^fnm iK$ CXXIV^ Olympiad io the death of Augudus, 

Oxford 1890. 2nd edition, 1851, pp. 310-3Sa 
EwALD, Hidary cf lirael, toL ▼. Sapremaey of the Seleucidae ; the 

Maccabees ; the eons of John Hyrcaiiuai pp. 286-394. 
Stahlbt, Ledum on (he Hidary of (he Jmoieh Church. Third aeries. 

2nd edition. London 1877. Lect xlviiL-xlix. pp. 285-398. 
NiKBUHB, VorMlge i&er aUe GtechichU, iii (1851). Also: Hidonkher 

(kwiim (MM dtr wrmgnieihet^ UAendmtmg dtr Ckrwiik dee Euaebiui 

in Klein, Sdir. L 179-304. 
FoT-VAnXAliT, SeUucidatrum imperium iive Hidoria regum Syriae ad 

fidem numimMJtum aeoommodaia, Buis 168L 
FULTHB, OeeMdUe Maeedomeng und der BeUhe, wdehe von macedoniechen 

K9nigm hehemtkt wurden. Bd. iL (1834X The most complete 

modem history of the Hellenistie Kingdoms. 
^BOBUGH, Annalee eompendiairii regum d rerum Syriae numi$ veleribui 

iUudraU. Yiennae 1744, editio altera 175a 
^ABX^ Gam umd die fhiUMtaieehe Kiide. 1852. 

A good sammarj of the sources is given by Clinton. — Foi 
the detennining of the general chronological framework the 
chief sources are: 1. The Extract from Porphyry in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius ; 2. Separate statements in the First 
Book of Maccabeea The Seleudd era, according to which 
the dates in this book are reckoned, begins probably, not in 
autumn, but rather in spring of B.a 312 (see above, § 3. A.). 
3. The coins, whose dates have been lucidly collected and 
arranged by de Saulcy, Mimoire sur Us monnaies daUes dee 
SOeucides, Paris 1871. 

Porphyry, the well-known Keo-Platonic philosopher of the 
third century after Christ, wrote a chronological work in which 
he made careful use of the best sources. From it Eusebius in 
his Chronicle makes extracts with reference to the history of 
the Ptolemies (Eusebii Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 159 sq.), and with 
reference to the Macedonian kings (Eusebii Chron,, e<L Schoene, 
L 229 sq.). But undoubtedly from this same source, although 
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Porphjny is not there named, is derived the whole similar 
paragraph on the history of the Seleucidae (Eusebii Chron,^ ed. 
Schoene, i. 247-264). The text of the Chronicle of Eusebius 
with this passage complete is now extant only in an Armenian 
translation, first edited by Aucher, Eusebii Chron. voL L (1818), 
translated anew for Schoene's edition into Latin by Petermann. 
Fragments of the Greek text are met with in a Parisian manu- 
script, from which they were published even by Scaliger in the 
Appendix to his Thesaurus temparum^ 1606, and more recently 
by Cramer, Aneedota Cfraeca e codd. manuseriptis BiUiotheeae 
regtae Farisiensis, voL iL (1839) p. 115 sqq. Miiller in his 
Fnigmenta historicorum Graecorum, iiL 706-717, gives among 
the fragments of Porphjrry, the Armenian and Greek text, 
together with a historical commentary. 

In this passage Porphyry fixes the chronology of the Seleu- 
cidae according to the Olympiad era, and indeed in such a 
way that he takes into account only whole years ; hence the 
year in which a change of kings occurs is reckoned to the one 
who preceded a full year, while the reign of his successor is 
made to begin with the following year. Thus, for example, 
although he makes the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes bc^n 
with Olympiad 151. 3, it actually began in Olympiad 161. 2. 
It is further to be remarked that, in dealing with the frequent 
appearances of pretenders to the throne, he dates the reign of 
the successful pretender from the year in which his opponent 
was overthrown. 

From what sources Porphyiy has derived his information 
may be learned from the following statement of Jerome, 
although its immediate reference is not to Porphyry's Chronicle, 
but to his book on Daniel : Ad inUUigendas atUtm extremas 
partes Danielis multiplex Oraeeorum histaria necessaria est: 
SfiUorii videlicet CaUinici^ Diodori, JSieronymi, Polybii, Pagi- 
danii, Claudii Theonis et Andronici cognomento Alipii, quos et 
Porphyrius esse segptvtum se dieU; Josephi quoque et earum 
guospanit Josephus, praedpueqtie nastri Livii et Ampeii Tragi 
aimie Justini, qui amnem extraemae visionis narrant historiam 
(Hieron}anus, Fraefaiio in DanieUm^ 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
621 sq.). 

But valuable as the work of Porphyry is, so carefully culled 
from the best original documents, we ought also to guard 
against any over-estimation of its worth. His statements 
about Olympiads are evidently " deductions from calculations 
of the years of the several reigns" (Gutschmid, Oesckichie 
Iran's und seiner Nachbarlander, 1888, p. 77, Anm.), and 
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thus do not possess the weight of immediate traditioiial 
testimony. 



Antioohus IV. Epiphakes, B.a 175-164. 

He was the son of Antiochos III. the Great, and brother 
of Seleucus lY. Philopator, who reigned B.o. 187-175. 
During the reign of his brother Seleucus he lived as a 
hostage at Borne. Seleucus procured for him liberty to return 
to his native land by sending as hostage to Bome his own 
son Demetrius ; but before Antiochus reached home Seleucus 
had been murdered by Heliodorus. Antiochus then usurped 
the throne to which by right his nephew Demetrius ought to 
have succeeded {Appian. Syr. 45).— Antiochus died after a 
reign of eleven years, in B.G. 164, while engaged in a campaign 
asainst the Parthians. 



"O 



That his reign lasted for eleven years is stated by Porphyry 
(Euseb. Chran., ed. Schoene, L 253, 263 sq.), Jerome {ad Danidem, 
11. 21 sq.), and Sulpicius Severus {Chran. iL 22). The date of 
the banning of his reign is set down by Porphjny as Olym- 
piad 151. 3, and so actually Olym. 151. 2, which is equivalent 
to S.G. 175-174. This statement is bome out by the fact that 
the coins also b^^ with the year 138 of the Seleucid era, 
which corresponds to 175-174 before Christ The First Book 
of Maccabees, on the other hand (chap. L 10), places the begin- 
ning of the reign in the Seleucid year 137, that is, in B.C. 
176-175, which can be reconciled with the statement of 
Porphyry only by supposing that the Seleucid year was reckoned 
from autumn to autumn, so that Olympiad 151. 2 would begin 
in the summer of B.a 175. But if we assume that the First 
Book of Maccabees counts the year from spring to spring, we 
shall. have to admit the existence of a slight discrepancy. — The 
death of Antiochus occurred, according to Porphyiy, in OIym« 
piad 154 1, that is, in B.C. 164-163 ; according to the First Book 
of Maccabees (vL 16), in the Seleucid year 149, which also 
answers to B.a 164-163. 

The chronology of the Egyptian campaigns of Antiochus, 
which is of importance also in Jewish history, is still matter 
of controversy. But according to non- Jewish sources, it is 
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highly probable that they beloDged to the period between 
B.a 170 and aa 168. This is further supported by the fact 
that the First Book of Maccabees (i. 20) makes mention for 
the first time of an Egyptian campaign in the Seleucid year 
143, corresponding to B.a 170-169, and indeed states pre- 
cisely that autumn of B.a 170 was the date of the return 
from it. Only the Second Book of Maccabees (v. 1) disagrees 
with this by reckoning that campaign the second. But the 
unreliableness of this document would make the assumption 
of an earlier campaign in B.c. 171 unjustifiable apart from 
other evidence. Compare generally on this question : Droysen, 
De Zagidarum regno^ 1831, pp. 56-69, which I have not been 
able to consult ; Jo. Christ. Conr. Hofmann, De bellis ah 
ArUiocho £piphane adversvs Ptolemaeos gestis, Erlangae 1835 ; 
Hitzig^ Das Buck Daniel, pp. 202-208; Stark, Gaza und die 
phUistdische KUste, pp. 430-434 ; Grimm. Da^ erste Buck der 
Maeeahaer, p. 15 f. ; Joh. Friedr. Hoffmann, Antiochus IV. 
Bpiphanes, 1873, pp. 36-58 ; Gratz, Oeschichte der Juden, ii. 2 
(1876), pp. 436-443. 

On Antiochus generally, besides the works mentioned above, 
compare : Ewald, History of Israel, v. 293-306 ; Stanley, 
History of the Jewish Church, third series, 1877, pp. 288-302. 
See also the article in Pauly's Beal-Encyclop. der dass. Alter- 
thumswissenscbaft, and the articles by Wieseler in Herzog, 
voL L pp. 458-463, and by Reuss in Schenkel, BibeUexUcan. 
For further notice, see § 4 



Antiochus V. Eupator, ac. 164-162. 

This monarch was the son of Epiphanes. According to 
Porphyry he began to reign in his twelfth year, but according 
to Appian. Syr, 46 and 66, when he was only nine years old. 
From the statement of Porphyry it would seem as if he had 
been for a year and a half co-regent with his father ; but the 
text is probably corrupt (Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, L 253). 
During his short reign of only one and a half or two years he 
was simply a tool in the hand of his field-marshal and 
guardian Lysias, and was along with him, by the order of his 
cousin Demetrius, assassinated in ac. 162. 
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The statements as to the length of this reign vacillate between 
a year and a half and two years ; the former period is given by 
Porphyry in the Summarium (Euseb. Chrcn., ed. Schoene, i 
263 sq.), and the latter by Josephus in the Antiquities, ziL 
10. 1 (Euseb. Chron. iL 126 sq., ad ann. Abrah. 1852). The 
beginning and end are determined by the chronolo^ of his 
predecessor and his successor. — ^Compare genendly : Keuss in 
Schenkel and Wieseler in Herzog. Also Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Soman Biography. 



DEMEinius I. SoTEB, aa 162-150. 

Demetrius was the son of Seleucus Philopator. He had 
been sent by him as hostage to Bome, but fled from thence, 
and assumed the reins of government in B.a 162, after having 
had his cousin Antiochus Eupator assassinated. 

In aa 153, Alexander Balas took up arms against him as 
a pretender to the throne. He claimed to be a son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore the legitimate heir of 
the Syrian throne. Demetrius fell in battle against him in 
B.a 150. 

The flight of Demetrius from Bome and the consequences 
resulting from it are very vividly sketched by Polybius, who, 
as a friend of Demetrius, was personally engaged in the 
incidents which he narrates (Polybius, xxxi. 12, 19-22). Both 
Polybius (iii 5) and Porphyry (Euseb. Chran., ed. Schoene, i 255, 
263 sq.) ascribe to Demetrius a reign of twelve years, while 
Josephus (Antiq. xiii. 2. 4) allows him only eleven years. 
Porphyry sets down the commencement of the reign at Olym- 
piad 154. 4, that is really Olym. 154 3, corresponding to B.C. 
162-161 ; and the First Book of Maccabees (viL 1) makes it 
151 of the Seleucid era, which also answers to B.c. 162-161. 
The dated coins extend from 150 to 162 of the Seleucid era, or 
from B.C. 163-162 to ac. 151-150. If the number of the year 
be rightly read as 150, the beginning of the reign must be set 
down before autumn of b.c. 162, which is reconcilable with the 
statement in First Maccabees on the supposition that its years 
are to be understood as spring years.--On the date of the 
insurrection of Alexander Balas, see below. The common 
text of Porphyry gives Olympiad 157. 4 as the date of the 
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death of Demetrius. Since this would give him a reign of 
thirteen years, it is most probably to be read Olympiad 157. 3, 
corresponding to B.C. 150-149. According to 1 Mace. x. 50 
and 57, the death of Demetrius occurred not later than 162 of 
the Seleucid era, or B.G. 151-150. — Compare on Demetrius 
genendly, the articles in Herzog and SchenkeL 



Alexakdeb Balas, B.C. 150-145. 

When Alexander had wrenched the government from 
Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, who also himself bore the 
name of Demetrius, rose up against him. With this 
Demetrius II., Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt entered into 
alliance. Alexander was besieged in Antioch by the I^Qrp- 
tian king, fled to Arabia, and was there treacherously 
murdered in B.a 145. On the fifth day after that bloody 
deed, the head of Alexander was brought to Ptolemy 
(Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 4. 8). 

The coins of Alexander bear dates from 160 to 168 of the 
Seleucid era, that is, from B.C. 153-152 to B.c. 145-144. The 
First Book of Maccabees (x. 1) describes his revolt against 
Demetrius as having taken place in the Seleucid year 160, or 
B.C. 153-152 ; and indeed B.a 153 must be fixed upon, since it 
occurred before the Feast of Tabernacles of the year referred 
to (1 Maca x. 21). — His reign proper is reckoned by Por- 
phyry and Josephus (AtUiq. xiiL 4 8) at five years. The 
common text of Porphyry puts down the beginning of it in 
Olympiad 157. 3, and the end in Olympiad 158. 4 Since 
this, according to Porphyry's style of reckoning, would give 
six years, probably we should read instead of 157. 3, 157. 4, 
that is really 157. 3, corresponding to b.g. 150-149. — ^The 
death of Alexander is placed by the First Book of Maccabees 
(xL 19) in the Seleucid year 167, or B.C. 146-145. Porphyry's 
date is Olympiad 158. 4, which corresponds to B.c. 145- 
144 — Compare on Alexander, the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and SchenkeL 
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Deicbtbius IL Kicatob, B.a 145-138. 
AimocHUS VL, B.a 146-<?). Totpho, (?>-138, 

One of the generals of Alexander^ Diodotus, named Tirypho, 
disputed the succession with Demetrius in favour of the 
youthful son of Alexander, Antiochus VL 

Meanwhile Tiypho himself aspired to the tiirone, had his 
ward Antiochus murdered, and made himself king. Soon 
after this, according to other accounts even previously, 
Demetrius undertook a campaign against the Parthians, in 
the course of which he was taken prisoner by the Parthians 
in B.a 138. But Trypho was defeated by Antiochus VIL 
Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, at Dora, then shut up in 
Apamea, and compelled to end his life by his own hand 
(Strabo, p. 668; Josephus, Aniiq. xiii 7. 2; Appian. Syr. 
68). 

The revolt of Demetrius against Alexander Balas took 
place, according to 1 Mace. x. 67, in the Seleucid year 165, or 
B.a 148-147, while his reign began in 167 of the Seleucid 
era, B.a 146-145 (1 Maca xL 19). The dates of the coins 
extend from 167 to 174 Seleucid era» or from n.a 146-145 to 
Ra 139-138. — ^There are coins of Antiochus VL horn 167 to 
170 of the Seleucid era, or ftom B.a 146-145 to aa 143- 
142. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years IIL (de 
Saulcy, p. 42, MUartges de NumunuUigue, t iL 1877, p. 82 sq.) 
and lY. (Gardner, Catalogue of Oreek Coins, p. 69). Josephus 
assigns to the reign of Antiochus VL a period of four years, 
and to Tiypho a period of three years (Aniiq. ziiL 7. 1-2). 
According to this estimate, the reign of Antiochus would date 
B.C. 145-141 ; that of Trypho, B.a 141-138. This is in agree- 
ment with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, 
before his imprisonment, only a three years' reign (Euseb. 
Chron., ed. Schoene, L 257, 263 sq.), from Olympiad 160. 1, 
which is really Olym. 159. 4, or B.a 141-140, to Olympiad 
160. 3, or B.C. 138-137. Porphyry evidently reckons the reign 
of Demetrius as beginning with the displacement by conquest 
or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, 
too, is the chronology of the First Book of Maccabees, xiii 31, 
41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder ol Antiochus by 
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Tiypho 'to the Seleucid year 170, or B.a 143-142: Finally, it 
13 no seripus discrepancy when, in 1 Maca xiv. 1, the Parthian 
.campaign of Demetrius is dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 
B.a 141-:140 ; while Porphyry, on the other liand, assigns it to 
Olympiad 160. 2, or B.c. 139-138. In direct contradictioh, 
however, to the foregoing^ stands the statement made by many 
writers (Josephus, AtUiq. xiiL 5. 11, 7. 1 ; Appian^ Syr. 67, 68; 
Justin. xxxvL 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign of Demetrius, and 
indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. This, 
however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of the 
First Book of Maccabees, but also to the circumstance that then 
there is not left a three or four years' reign for Trypho, which 
yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must. be admitted. 
Then Trypho's death occur9 almost contemporaneously with 
the s^ure of Demetrius by the Porthians in D.c. 138. See in 
next. paragraph under Antrochus Sidetes. It therefore seems 
to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the 
last-named authorities should have the precedence over 1 Mace. 
— Compare on this question, and on Antiochus YL and Trypho 
generally: Sanclemente, De vulgaris aenu emendatione, 1793, 
pp. 269-274. Clinton, Fasti HelUnici, iil 331. Miiller, jRro^- 
mefUa hist. Ora/tfi. t. ii p. xx. Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Ada 
societatis philqL Lipsiensis, t v. 1875, pp. 43-49. Gutschmid, 
OeschidUe IratCs^ 1888, pp. 51-53. Also the articles in Pauly, 
Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 



Antiochus VII, Sidetes, b.c. 138-128. 

So long as Demetrius was the prisoner of the Parthians^ 
Antiochus YII. held undisturbed sway in Syria. — In B.C. 
129 he undertook a campaign against the Parthians, and in 
it he met his death in B.C. 128. During the war the 
Parthian king released Demetrius from his imprisonment, in 
order that he might seize for himself the government of 
Syria, and so compel Antiochus to return home. 

On the surname Sidetes, compare Porphyry (Euseb. ChroK., 
ed. Schoene, i. 255) : in Sida urbe edticattis, quapropter Sidetes 
utique vocabatur. The city Side lies in Pamphylia. — ^The 
revolt of Antiochus VII. against Trypho occurred, according 
to 1 Maoc. XV. 10, in the year 174 Seleucid, or b.c. i:i»9-138; 
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Porphyry reckons his reign from Olympiad 160. 4, that is 
really Olympiad 160. 3, or B.a 138-137. The coins begin with 
the Seleucid year 174, or kg. 139-138, and reach down to 
Seleucid year 184, or B.a 129-128 (de Saulcy, pp. 44-46).— 
The b^inning of the Parthian campaign cannot, according 
to livy, £pit. 59, be placed earlier than b.c. 129, immediately 
after the consul M. Peperna, whose consulship was in B.C. 
130, and immediately before the consul G. Sempronius, whose 
consulship was in B.C. 129. Porphyry assigns the death of 
Antiochus, after a nine years' reign, to Olympiad 162. 4, or 
Ra 129-128. According to Justin. xxxviiL 10, it occurred 
in the winter; according to Diodorus, xxxiv. 15 sq., in spring, 
therefore in the beginning of b.g. 128. In fact, the coins of 
Alexander Zabinas (see next paragraph) begin with the 
Seleucid year 184, or b.c. 129-128. — ^With these matters of 
fact in view, some coins of Antiochus, purporting to belong 
to the Seleucid year 185 and 186,' the latter corresponding 
to B.C. 127-126, have occasioned great difficulties to the 
historians. Some have disputed the authenticity of their date 
(so Tdchon d'Annecy, DisserUUion sur Fipoque de la mart 
iCAfUioehus VIL Evergites SidiUs, roi de Syrie, sur dtux 
frUda i Ues antiques de ce prince, et sur un passage du IP livre 
des Macchabies, Paris 1815, pp. 61-65); others have assumed 
that even after the death of ^tiochus, coins were issued with 
his name (so Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, L 251 f.). The most 
probable explanation is that the date has only been falsely 
read (see Nussbaum, Observatumes, p. 51). — Compare generally : 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta societatis philol. Zipsiensis, t v. 
1875, pp. 265-280. Nussbaum, Observatumes in Flavii Jo8q>hi 
Antiguitaies, 1875, pp. 49-54. Gutschmid, Geschichte Iran's^ 
Tab. 1888, pp. 75-77, who places the death of Antiochus in B.C. 
129. Also the articles in Pauly, Winer, Herzog, and SchenkeL 



Demetbius IL Nicatob, a second time, aa 128-125 or 124 (?). 
Alexander Zabinas, b.c. 128-122 (?). 

After a ten years' imprisonment among the Parthians, as 
Porphyry relates in Eusebius, Demetrius II. once again 
became king of Syria. There was soon raised up against 
him^ through the intrigues of Ptolemy Physkon, an anti- 
king in the person of Alexander Zabinas, who claimed to 
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be a son of Alexander Balas. ' Demetrias ' was besi^gqd by 
him in Damascus, obliged to flj, and murdered . as lie 
attempted to land at Tyre. 

Coins of Demetrius are in existence which pretend to belong 
to the period from 180 to 187 • of the Seleucid era, or from 
ac. 133-132 to B.a 126-125 (de Saulcy, pp. 51,52). If the 
reading is in every case correct, it might be supposed that 
even during the Parthian imprisonment of Demetrius, coins 
were issued with his name printed on them (so de Saulcy, p. 
55). But the reading is not by aiiy means certain in evety 
instance (Kussbaum, Observationes, p. 52 sq.). There are some 
which certainly are marked 183-187 of the Seleucid era 
(Gardner, Catalogue of Oreek Coins, p. 76 sq. ; Bunbuiy; iVitm. 
Chronicle^ 1883, p. 100 sq.). — Porphyry assigns to Demetrius 
after his imprisonment a rei^ of four years. The common 
text gives as its beginning Olympiad 162. 2, for' which we 
ought certainly to read Olympiad 163. 2, that is really 
Olympiad 163. 1, or B.a 128-127 ; and as the year of his 
death, Olympiad 164. 1, corresponding to B.d 124-123. With 
this it is impossible to reconcile the fact that there exists coins 
of Antiochus YIII. Grypos, and of Cleopatra, professing to 
belong to the Seleucid year 187, or B.o. 126-125. Yet here 
again it may be questioned whether this is the correct reading. 
-T-Ck)mpare on Demetrius also the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and SchenkeL— rFor Alexander Zabinas, Porphyry gives 
no direct dates. His coins range over the period from 184 to 
190 of the Seleucid era, or from B.G. 129-128 to ac. 123-122 
(de Saulcy, p. 57 ; Gardner, Catalogue of Oreek Coins, pp. 81-84 ; 
Banbury, Num. Chronicle, 1883, p. 103 sq.). 



Seleucus v., B.a 125 or 124(?). 

Seleucus V. succeeded his father Demetrius on the throne ; 
but soon after beginning his reign he was murdered at the 
instigation of his own mother. 

• ■ ■ • 

Antiochus VI IL Grypos, B.a 125 or 124-113, 

Antiochus YIIL was the brother of Seleucus. He had 
still to do battle with the anti-king Alexander Zabinas, but 
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oon^nered him in the third year of his reign ; according to 
PoFphyrjr^ in. B.a 122-121. He then caused Alexander to 
be executed, as Justin reports, zxxix. 2 (compare also 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 28). According to Porphyry, Alexaoder 
put an end to his. own life by poison. 

After a reign of eleven years, in b.g. 113, Antiochus YHX 
Grypoe was driven from the tfiione .by Antiochus IX. Kyii- 
kenos, who was his cousin on the filler's side, his brother 
on the mother's side Antiochus Grypos then withdrew to 
Aspendos. 

The relationship between the two is as follows: — deopatm, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt^ who had. b^h 
akeady the wife of AJexander Balas (1 Mace. x. 68), had 
sepa^ted hexself from him and mazried Demetrius XL Nicatot 
(1. Maca xL 12X ' From this martiage sprang Seleucus Yc and 
Antiochus YIIL <Grypos. But whi^ Demetrius was detained 
among the Parthians, Cleopatra married his brother, Anti<>chus 
VIL Sidetes (Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 7. 1). From this marriage 
sprang Antiochus IX. Kyrikenos (Josephus, ^n^t;^ xiii 10. 
1 ; Appian. Syr. 68). Porphyry in Euseb. Chrotk ed. Schoene, 

i. 260, says: rf hfuf^tirfit^ dJkXff ^iktrt^ff %ai d»f>|/if} rd fit 

4r«rf4(. — Compare genendly on the genealogy of the Seleucidae 
the table< at the end of vol ii of thS work. 

The. jpeciod.ofthe reign of Antiochus YIII., down to his 
expulsion by* Antiochus IX., is reckoned by Porphyry at eleven 
years, from Olympiad 164 2, that is really Oljrmpiad 164. 1, 
down to Olympiad 166. 4, or from B.o. 124-123 down to ad 
113-112. — On the coins Antiochus VIII. appears sometimes 
as^tJb-regent with his mother Geopatra, sometimes alone. The 
coins of the former kind profess to belong to the period 
between 187 and 192 of the Seleucid era, or between ac. 126- 
125 and B.c. 121-120 (de Saulcy, p. 61 sq.). For an account 
of the discrepancy between this date and that of Porphyry, see 
above under Demetrius II. and Alexander Zabinas. The 
proper coins of Antiochus VIII. begin with the Seleucid yeiair 
190, corresponding to ac. 123-122 (de Saulcy, p. 65 sq.). 
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Antioghus IX. Ctzicsnos, B.C. 113-95. 
Aktiochus VIII. Grypos, b,c. 111-96. 

For two years Cyzicenos now ruled as sole monarch. But 
in B.C. 111, Grypos returned and wrested the greater part of 
Syria from his cousin. Only Coele-Syria remained in the 
possession of Cyziceno& Porphyry in Eusehius, Chtim., ed. 
Schoene,! 260, says : teparei liiv aino^ 1% Svpia^, 6 ii Kv^i- 
KTfvo^ rrj^ Kotkfi^. Thus was the kingdom broken up; and 
the two oousins and brothers engaged in a conflict with 'one 
another. 

Antiochus Grypos died fifteen years after his return, in B.a 
96, according to Josephus, Antiq. ziiL 13. 4, by the hand 
of an assassin. His rights and claims were heited by his son 
Seleiicus Vt. He took up arms forthwith against Antiochus 
Cyzicenos, and laid siege to him in Antioch. In order to 
aVoid imprisonment during the battle in B.O. 95, Antiochus 
put an end to his own life (Porphyry in Eusebius, OhtctL 
i S60). 

To Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, Porphyry assigns a reign of 
eighteen years, extending from Olympiad 167. 1, that is realty 
Olympiad 166. 4, down to Olympiad 171. 1, or from ac. 113- 
112 down to B.C. 96-95. The coins, indeed, begin as early as 
196 of the Seleucid era, or B.C. 117-116 (de Saulcy, p. 72 sq.). 
Jt both are correct, it must be assumed that Porphyry, with his 
date B.a 113, does not mean the time of the revolt of Cyzicenos, 
but the time of his decided victory over Grypos. The return 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypos is set down by Porphyry in Olym- 
piad 167. 2, or B.a 111-110, and a reign of fifteen years is 
given him, extending down to Olympiad 170. 4, or B.c. 97~9JS. 
Josephus ascribes to Antiochus Grypios altogether a reign of 
twenty-five years, from b.g. 125-124 down to B.a 96 (Josephus, 
Antiq, xiiL 13. 4). 

During the next twelve years, from b.c. 95 to B.a 83, there 
now followed an almost unbroken series of conflicts between 
the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, namely, Seleucus VL, 
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Antiochus XL, Philip, Demetrius III. Euciirus, and AnUoclias 
XII. on the one hacnd, anii the sot of Antiochus Cyzioenos, 
Antiochus X. Eusebes, on the other (Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 
13,4, 14. 3, 15. 1; Porphyry in Eusebius, ChratL, ed. Schoene, 
i 259-262 ; Appian. Syr. 69 ; and Clinton, pp. 340-342). 

The result of these contendings was that Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, took possession for himself of the kingdom of Syria. 
His reign over Syria lasted for fourteen years, from B.a 83 to 
B.a 69. 

: : The details, aocording. to Joscphns, who is here the most 
complete in his descriptions, are as follows: — ^Antiochus. X. 
Euseb^s, in order to. revenge his . father, made war against 
Seleuciis YI!, conquered him, aiid drove him into Cilicia, where 
lie was pilt to dteth by the citizens of MopsueStia on account 
of his oppcessions. Then his brother, Antiochus XL, nex^ took 
up the conflict sgainst Antiochus Eusebes, but was defeated, 
and lost his life in the battle. The third brother, Philip, now 
appeared upon the scene, and entered the lists against Antiochus 
Eusebes, according to Porphyry, in Olympiad 171. 3^ or; B.a 
94-93, and succeeded in making himself master of at least a. 
jyart of Sjrria, while the fourth brother, Demetrius Eucarus, had 
seized upon another portion, with Damascus as its ckpital' 
Then Antiochus Eusebes, according to Josephus, lost his life 
in a battle with the Parthians. The tw6 brothers, Philip and 
Demetrius, now reigned for a long time, each over his own part 
of Syria. But by and by Demetrius declared war against 
Philip, besieged him in Beroa, east of Antioch, but was himself 
taken prisoner, and died in confinement. There were now left 
only Philip and the youngest brother, Antiochus XIL, who 
continued to fight with one another. But Antiochus fell in a 
battle against tiie Arab chief Aretas, who thereupon took pos- 
session of Goele-Syria. At last the whole of Syria fell into the, 
hands of Tigranes. According to Appian. Syr. 48, 69, Antiochus 
X. Eusebes was still alive and reigning when Tigranes seized 
upon Syria ; and indeed, according to Justin. xL 2, and Por- 
phyry in Eusebius, ChroTL i. 262, he was still living when 
Pompey made an end of the Syrian empire. The latter stat^-' 
ment, however, has evidently resulted from a confusion between 
Antiochus X. Eusebes and Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus, who are 
both clearly enough distinguished by Appian. But the former 
is ?n every respect more probable, since Appian seems hete to 
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have ii80d rdiikbto : sonnets. It may then be assuoied that. 
Antiochus Eusebes had possesfiion of the greater, Philip and 
Aretas of the smaller part of Syria, when Tigranes made himself 
master of the kinedom.- : 

For the chronmogy of the years aa 95-83, the coins afford 
some important dues (Gardner, Caialogus of Oreek Cains, p^ 
95 sqq.). Yet we have not materials for determining all the 
details. There are dated coins of Philip from the Seleucid year 
221 down to 229, or from B.a 92-91 down to B.a 84-83 (de 
Saulcy, p. 78) ; of Demetrins there are some from the Selencid 
year 217 down to 224, or from B.a 9&-95 down to B.a 89-88 
(Gardner, Catalog^u, p. 101 ; Edkhel, iii 245) ; of Antiochus 
XTL there is one belonging' to the Seleucid year 227, or B.C.: 
8&t85 (Imhoof-Blumer, Mannaies greejua, 1883, p. 437). Veiy. 
puzzling are the coins of Philip which were printed in Antioch, 
and bear the figures 19, 20, 21, 22, 24 30, purporting to indi- 
cate the numbers of the years.(de Saulcy, p. 79). If the dates, 
are correctly read, and refer to the years of Philip's reign, it. 
must be assumed that Philip had been^ble to maintain his 
position in Antioch even durins the domination of Tigranes: 
In fact. Porphyry also assumes that Philip lived down to the> 
time of Pompey (Euseb. Chron, L 262). But according to 
Diodorus, Fragv/L 34 (in Muller, Fragm. hist. gnue. t iL p.^ 
24 sq.), this Philip, who made his appearance at the time of. 
Pompey as a claimant, was a son of our Philip, and so grandson 
of Antiochus Grypos (see also Muller). We sisem therefore to 
have no alternative but to ajssume that those numbers signify, 
not the years of Philip's reign, but the years of an era that, 
b^n somewhere about B.a 113. 

This much is known regarding the period of Tigranes : that 
according to Appian. iS^r.48,70, and Justin. xL 1-2 (according 
to the correct readine), he reigned over Syria fourteen years. 
The end of his reign, however, — ^tiiat is, his defeat by Lucullus, 
— occurred, as is well known firom the Boman history, in b.c. 69. 

After the defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus, Syria did not all 
at once fall into the possession of the Bomans. Lucullus 
assigned it to a son of Antiochus Eusebes, who reigned from 
Ra 69 to aa 65 under the title of Antiochus XIIL Asiaticus. 
It was Pompey who, on his victorious march through Asia, 
first made a complete end of the Seleucid dynasty, in ac. 65 
(Appian. Syr. 49, 70 ; Justin. zL 2 ; Clinton, pp. 344-348). 
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Syria ^now became a iR4tiian piovlniie (Pltitatcli, 'BuntpHuM, 
39). 

Pompey first of all, in b.c. 65, sent his legated from Armetiia 
t6 'Syria, and in 'B.& 64 he went hiziiself ; -but the definite 
acrangements of Syrian ^afiairs welre first seUled in B.G. 63-62 
(Clinton, /b«^< Hellenici, iiL<34&sq. ; Fischer^ SSmische ZeiUA/eln, 
p.;215 ff.). In B.a 65 or 64^ {irobably the distizrbimces broke 
out of which DiodoruSi Fragm. 34 {in Muller, Fragm hiat.'gra(se. 
t iL p. 24 -sq.), gives an accotiiit (Antiodms XTT T, AsiaticUii 
sought to maintain ^his possession of the throne by the ^aid of 
Sampsigeram of Emesa: • At the^me time A-stkuggle was made 
for a like purpose by Philip, ^son of, lEing Philip, 'and grandidn 
of Antioohus Grypos, Who sought^ support his claims by the 
asisistanoe 'Of the Arab prince Aidzus. But Antiocbas watp 
tdken prisofti(^r by Sampsigeram^ and afterwards put -to d<^h, 
und 'Philip was aible to ^escape the ^snares of * Aziims ^dnly by 
flight 

'By means of this report of 'Biodorus of the ^nd of Antiodius 
Asiaticus, we^see 'how nitt^ly groundless was the ttatement of 
older schol&rs, %hat Antioohus Asiatious obtained ^possession: of 
the small kingdom of Commagene, and became the founder of 
the dynasty of Commagetie {eee in opposition, X^inton, ^pp. 846- 
348). But it is quite true that the dynasty of Oommagene hi(d' 
aeonnection by.afllnity^wit^ ttie Seleucidae. Consult ^qfpoti 
Ibis mattet the inscriptions, Chrp. Inter. flVttec'n.362; Corp.' 
Ifiscr. Lot. t. iii il 652 ; Ocifp^iniBer. AUic^^ t liL 1> n. 557 ; 
tfftd especially Le Bas and Waddiligton, Inseryfiims, t iii 2, n. 
136d, from £phesu& The latter tells of fkfit^tiSa 'A^/^«f Bih 

A!xeu$9 -''S«'i^oe»ij ^t\»p«»fut3^ fial Oi>JX>:9|fa, rhw 'iy j3airf>JAi; Mi^fa" 
Uf\t KaX.X/r/x«ii xai /Sotir/X/^iK 'AwAixns €HBig ^fXa^X^dv ri( iy 
fia€i\M6ti *A9ri6x,w *Evtf&Mc ^lUfi^r^^ KaXknfKmt, This same 

Aiitibohus, with the same genealo^; appears al&o ia an inscrip- 
tion commtinidated by Puchisftein (IHi<^8teini ^fism ilfitfr eine 
Seise in Kurdistan^ SitzungAeriehU der Berliner Ahademie, 1883, 
p. 49 fEl). The: Antiochus to whom- both insoriptions refbr was 
xpadoubtedly a Idng of .Commagene ; the other Antioohus, the 
father of Labdice, was evidently a Seleucid, according to Wad- 
cBngton, Antiochtis XllL Asiatictis; according tb'Mommsen, 
Antioohus VIILOrypos.. The latter oo^qoctuSre is oeitai^ly 
correct, for Antioohus YIIL Grypos is designated on coins 
^Ewiipafng, is called by Porphyry and Josephus, Anliq. ziiL 12. 2, 
4»/>.o/ft4rfti^, and the cognomen iLaXXuix*;, which llomfnsen was 
not then able ito authentioate^^ has bIso been< since confirmed 
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• 

by an inscriptioii from Delos (BulUlin de carregpandance 
IvdUniquty t viii 1884, p. 105 sq.). His daughter Laodice is 
clearly identical with the Laodice mentioned by Josephus, 
Antiq. ziii. 13. 4 (Gutschmid, OesehicJUe Iran's, 1888, p. 80, 
Anm.). Compare generally : Mommsen, Die Dynadie von 
Commagene (MUtheilungen des deutschen aTchaologischen Intti- 
tides inAihen, Bd. i. 1876, pp. 27-39). Marquardt, iJSmisc/M 
Staatsvenffaltunff, Bd. I, 2 AutL 1881, p. 398 01 

r 
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S0URCI& 

1 Mace. L-iT. t Mace, iv.-xi 

Joeephun^ Anliq, xii. 5-7. Epitome of it in Zonaraa, AnndL ir. 19-20. 

The Book of Daniel, chap. zi. 21-45, and Jerome's Commentary (Opp.^ 

ed. Vallarri, v. 711-724X 
Some facta collected from Megilkuh TaanUk in Derenbourig^ Hidoim dt la 

Faledine^ pp. 69-63. 

LiTBRiLTURB. 

The works already mentioned in p. 170 on Syrian history by Foy-Vaillant, 

FrOlich, Clinton, Flathe, Stark, etc 
Treatises and Commentaries on the Books of the Maccabees, by Waoe, 

Birrell (Apocrypha, with introd. notes, etc. New York 1880X Wems- 

dorff, Michaelis, Grimm, Keil, etc 4**.^\<^ K^ 
Ewald, History of Israel, vol v. 286-^306. 
Herxfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (3 AnfLX iT. 219-261. 
Hitzig, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iL 367-395. 
Grata, Geschichte der Jaden, Bd. iL 2, pp. 268-352. 
Reuss, Geschichte der heil Schriften Alten Testaments, § 451-46a 
Pauly's Real-Encyclop. der class. Alterthnmswissensch. L 1 (2 Anfl.X tft 

«* Antiochus IV." 
Rossmann, Die makkabaische Erhebung. Vortag. Jena 1860. 
Hoffmann (John Fried.), Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, Konig yon Syrien. 

Leipzig 1873. 
Wiederholt, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes nach der Weissagung, Dan. xL 21, 

xiL 3, und der Geschichte {Tub. Theol. QuartaUchr. 1874, pp. 

567-631). 
Meuke*s Bibelatlas, BL IV. Specialkarten iiber '' Judaa und Phonicien 

zur Zeit des Antiochus EpiphanesL" 

Since the conquests of the Assyrians and Chaldeans, the 
Jewish people had lost their political independence. The 
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iM»tliiem*.kingdom of the ten tribes had been .overthrown by 
the Aasyriaus, the soxithern kingdom o{ Judah by the Ghal- 
deansL' The sovereignity had passed from the Chaldeans to 
the Persians, and from the Persians, after a supremacy of two^^, 
oentaries, to Alexander the GreaL^ In the wild commotions 
of. the Diadochean period, Palestine formed a main object of 
strife between Ptolemy. Lagus and his opponents, and Was 
therefore sometimes under one, sometimes under another 
master. With short intervals it coutiuued throughout . the 
third century imder the sway of the Ptolemies. But in the 
beginning of the second century, Antiochus the Great suc- 
ceeded in permanently securing possession of Phoenicia and 
Palesttna In place of the Ptolemies, the Seleucidae now 
became the suzerains of the Jewish people.' 

^ According to Josephiu, Antiq. xL 8. 4-5, Alexander is said to have 
Aade a sacrifice In Jerufialem. The story in its details perhaps is unhis- 
toricaL The 'thing is tE^ot^' however, in itself impossible. Gompare 
f^nenlly: Flathe, OetchiclUe Macedonicuij L 310 ff. Henrichsen, Da$ 
VerhiiUmitg der Jutten 9U AUxander dem Grossen (Sttidiet^ und KritHuny 1871, 
pp.- 458-480). Bliiminer, JHexander der Grotse in Jerusalem^ Festschr^ 
Biidingen 1872..; Beuss, QtkkidiU der heiL Sehrifien A. T.'s, § 426.-:Also 
the later Jewish legends have much to say about Alexander. See Vogel- 
atein, BeiMtge sur Alexiinder$aff$ {Monatuckr, fur Otsckichte und Wiaen- 
mkafi dee JudentkumSy Bd. xv. 1866, pp. 121-134, 161-178> Donath, Du 
AUumdermqe in TaJmud und Midraach mil Bikksicht auf Josephus Flaviue^ 
Pteudo-CaUitihene$ und die mohammedanieche AUxandereage, Fulda 1873 
(Bododoer J)ii$ert.y ' Hamburger; Real^Enqfdop. fur Bibel und Talmud^ 
Ahth..iL art. .** Alexander der Oroeet,^ L^vi, La Uigende tPAUxaiidre dan$ 
le Taimud (Beme dee Audee juivee, t. ii. 1881, pp. 293-300). Ldvi, J^ 
iradwiione hebraSquee de Phietoire Ugendaire d Alexandre (Revue dee Audee 
iiMMS, ,t^ ill. 1881i pp.. 238-276). Ldvi, La Idgendt d! Alexandra dane U 
Talmud et U MidraeA (Bewe dee Audee juives, U vii. 1883, pp. 78-93). 
hMf Le wgage^Alesbamdre au Faradie {Bevue du Audea juives^ t xii. 
1886, p. 117 sq.X 11303^ nil^ 'D, Hebrew Text witli Introduction 
by L&yiy Paris^ Dnrlaeber, 1887 (see Bevue dee dudes juivtSy t xiv. 1887, 
pL290aq.> 

? See fiirther particulars in the above-named works on Syrian history. 
Stark has dearly proved (Gaxa, pp. 403 ff., 423 ft) that after the battle of 
Boniaai in 8.a 198, Phoenicia and Palestine continued permanently under 
the<dfipuni9ii of the Seleucidae. 
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' &v9ti id the begiimiiig of the Persian domination the Jews 
bad tesoItedW'brgamze themselves anew as a religions' and 
pb)ifi6al tomtnnnity* Bnt the iTorm in which the Jewiiih 
cbnimonWealth was restored after the exile was essenUially 
diffet^tat from- that which prevailed tefore. It was from this 
time forward a government of priekts. As they were pre- 
eminetitlj religions interests that liad given the impulse te 
the^leconstmotioUy so also the form of the 'new commonwealth 
was nlore that of a religions than of a political association. The 
priitots liad in it a ptedominatiiig influence, -at least from the 
time of 'Ssra. Indeed/ a priest stood «t the head of the 
politiosl ^OS^anization. (For the So-called high priest was not 
bjr any toeans simply the inpreme director of worship, but 
was at the same time also the sn|>reme 'head of the State, in 
so far as civil authority was not exercised by the great king 
and his bf&cers. The rank of high priest was lield for life, 
and was hereditary.' Alongside of him, probably even during 

"* See tbe'liit of higb^xieBtB from Jcbbiit, the contempoTary of Zeriib- 
babel, down to Jaddna, in Neh. xiL 10, 11. Jaddna was a obntem- 
poia^ of Alexander thte Great (JoKphvm^ Antiq. xi. 7. 2, a 7). The 
siioeeeabn 'of Jaddna, aibcording to Joeephoa, were : — 

Ottias L, eon of Jaddna (ilnfi;. xL 6. 7), or, aoobrding to 1 Ifacc xii. 
'7, yiiL 20^'a'eontempotaryof King Arena of Sparta, ac. 30^265. 
' Siinon L the Jnat^' aon 'oif the preceding {Antiq, xiL 2. 4. Compare . 

Biv.ii^ol. i 356X 
Elcittar, brother of the preceding {Andq, xiL 2. A\ aooording to the 
book of Aristeaa^a cbntempoiary of Ptolemj II. Fhiladelphna, 
aa 283-247. 
-Mankaaeh, uncle of the preosding {AnHq: xii 4. 1). 
Oniaa IL, aon of Simon the Just (iinlig. xii. 4. 1-2^ of the age Of 

Ptolemjr IIL Enetgetea, b.o. 247-222. 
Simon IL, ton of the preceding {AnUq. xii. 4. 10). Compare Sirach 

I'lff.; 3 MaeciLl. 

OniasIIL,Mnof theprceeding(i4fi%xiL 4.10), of thcrtimeof Seleaicna 

lY. and AnUochna Epiphahea, &a 175, and hence referred to in 

the early history 'of the Mace^bean atmggle; 2 Mace iii^iv. ; 

'Joaephua, iCniigr. xii' 5. 1. 

The high priest fiesekiah, apoken of by the Fteado>Hecataena (quoted 

in Joaephun^ eonira Apion. i 22) aa the oontemporaiy of Ptolemy I^^^itti is. 
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the, Persian period, and in any. case from the banning of Uie 
Greek 'domination, stood a council of elders, the yepova-ia, 
with the high, priest. at its head. as its executive organ. . How 
far administration and legislation lay in thehuds of this 
na tive boardTand how far these w ere exercised hy fc^ft Patbiati 
and Greek suzerains, cannot now ^ d^*^"^i!^^ ^th any 
certainty. _^ Under the Greek suzerains the political independ- 
ence of the. Jawish people could not be less, but probably 
|;reater« than it had been before (compare generally, § 23. 3). 
The . extent of the iJ^wish* commonwealth, which still 
possessed a . relatively considerable measure of independence, 
WAS- probably .limited to Judea proper, that is, the. province 
lyiifg south, of Samaria, which in its range corresponded nearly 
with the kingdom, of Judab of earlier day& AH the coast 
cities were excluded front it^ for these, were mainly occupied 
by a heathen population, and formed independent comnmnities 
by themselves (see § 23. 1). How. far those Gentile districts 
extendied inland may be seen from this, that even Ekron and 
Gazara did not belong to Judea. Ekron was first united with 

not reckoned hj. Joe<^hu8 m the list given in his history. — ^The Christian 
chroniclers (Eusebius, Demomtr, evang,^ ed Gaisford, viiL 2. 62-72; 
Eusebins, CSIrofk, ed. Schoene, iL 114-124 ; Chronioon PaadhaU^ ed Dindorf, 
i. 902-339, 366 sq., 390 sq. ; Synoellus, ed. Dindorf, L 484» 61^ 625 ; X^om- 
y^M^fiojr Qvtroftw in Eosebios, Oftroik, ed Scboen^, L Append ooL 96 ; and 
others) have devoted special attention to these Jewish high priests, and 
have thus, in so far as their chronistic requirements went, fixed precisely 
the period of each. But it now appears, from their statements t^t they 
had at their command no other authority than Josephoa Their conclu- 
sions are therefore purely- arbitrary, and every attempt to determine the 
chronology accurately wiUi their aid is necessarily doomed to failure. This 
applies specially to the endeavour of Herzfeld, OeidiichU det VoikeiJsraeUj 
iL 368 ff., who makes use even of the Pseudo-Philonic "BrvManvjii Urn- 
poTum,^ on which compare Fabricius, BibUotheoa graec^ ed Harles, iv. 
743, and the article on Annins of Viterbo, by Fabricius^ BiUioth. graec 
1 Augs. xiv. 211-219, and Wachler in Erschand Gruber's AUgenL Enpjfclop. 
Section L Bd iv. pp.. 183-186. — A thoroughgoing examination of the lists 
of high priests in the Byzantine Chroniclers is made by Qtix/v^Juliui 
Afiieanut, Bd. ii. 1885, pp. 170-17a 
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the Jewish dotnaih and Jiidaized in' the time of Jonkthdh 
(1 Maca X. 88, 89), Gazanu first in the time of Simon 
(1 Mace. xiii. 43-48). On the sltoation of these towns; see 
below under § 6 and 7. Also the whole of the land east of 
the Jordan was excluded from the Jewish territory. We find 
there partly Hellenistic communities (see § 23. 1), partly 
independent tribes, under native rulers.^ In the country West 
of the Jordan, towards the end of the third and the beginning 
of the second century, '' Judea" and '^ Samaria * formed each 
a separately administered province along^de of ** Coele-Syria " 
and *' Ptioenicia." * Galilee was not reckoned as a distinct 
province, and so it belonged to one of the four above-named, 
but scarcely to Judea, toward which it did not conveniendy Ije. 
Now the Pseudo-Hecataeus, indeed, expressly affirms that 
Alexander the Great gave to the Jews Samaria as a district free 
from tribute.* But even if this statement were more credible 
than it is, it could not by any means apply to the period Of 
the Seleucid rule, since even under the Maccabean high priest 
Jonathan it is related as a proof of the special favour of King 
Demetrius IL, that he took three vofioi from Samaria and 
united them with Judea, and made over this whole district fo 
the Jews free of tribute/ Ordinarily, therefore, the territory 

« One such who may be cited as an example was that Timothy, ny^vfttp^g 
of the Ammonites, a^^dnst whom Judas Maccabees fought (l liacc v. 6, 
11, 34, 37, 40), For it is extremely improbable, from what we are told in 
1 Mace. ix. 36-42 of the independence of the tribes living there, that he was 
a general set over the Ammorites by the King of Syria. — ^AIbo Aretas, the 
rv^Awor of the Nahateans (2 Mace. v. 8^ belonged to that same class. 

* This is made qnite evident from the two thoroughly harmonizing 
accounts given in Joeephus, Antiq. xii. 4. 1 and xiL 4. 4. 

* Pseudo-Hecataeus in Joeephus, contra Apionem^ ii. 4 : riw 2«^«^fmr 
xf^pmw vp^BnM.%9 tx^tp tumai d(p9ptikiyiftw. 

' 1 Maca xi. 34 : frrff »«^f v ovj» «vroic r« n Zfttt ri; ' Iwi^ttittf xtiti rtig 
T^tg »Of*ws *A0mipffMi KM At^)«i xml ' FttfittUfi' Tponriinattp rii 'Iov)it/f dT9 
rvf ImftMptfTtZos. Compare xi. 88. This present was promised before, but 
not bestowed (1 Mace. x. 30, 38); it was confirmed bj Antiochos YL 
(1 Mace. xL 57). 
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of the Jewish high priest emhraced oinly Judea. And that, 
•too, Jttdea in the narrower sense, without Galilee, for this is 
evidently the meaning of the passages quoted from the First 
Sook of Maccabees.' 

The spread of the Jewish population was by no meanis 
limited to the bounds of Judea in the political sense. Even 
the circumstance that during the Maccabean age stress was 
laid upon the union with Judea of the three southern districts 
of' Samaria (1 Mace. xL 34 ; Ephraim, Lydda, and Bamathaim), 
leads to the conjecture that the population within those 
tHstricts'was mainly Jewish, — in other words, that they had 
^not with the schismatical Samaritans offered sacrifices on Mount 
Gerizim, but in Jerusalem, and that they had maintained 
religious fellowship with the Jews there.* But also in the 

• << Judea'' when mentioned alongside of *' Samaria" can only mean 
^ndea in the naxTOwer sense, that is, the southern province. This also 
is in accordance with the linguistic usage of the First Book of Maccabees, in 
wjliicb,. 00 far as I see, always Judea proper is meant by yv 'loi^ic or 
*Iev)«(/« (so eg. 1 Mace. xiL 46-52)u The linguistic usage prevailing in 
Josephus, in the New Testament, and in the Mishna, which distinguishes 
** Judea,^ ^ Samaria," and " Galilee " as three separate districts (see §22. IX 
was thus already firmly maintained in the Maccabean age. But if we 
admit that in the quoted passages (1 Mace. z. 30, 3d, xi. 28, 34) Judea in 
the narrower sense is meant, then this result follows, that not only before 
the beginning of the Maccabean rising, but also even under the Maccabean 
high priests Jonathan and Simon, the province of Galilee did not belong 
to the territory of the Jewish high priest For it is always only Judea 
that is spoken of in the three yo^oi of Samaria attached thereto. It is 
only in 1 Mace x. 30 that three to/Mt of " Samaria and Galilee " are said 
to have been united with Judea. But, on the one hand, that scheme was 
never fully carried out ; and so even here, in accordance with the exact 
parallels in other passages, only the three ye^o/ in the south of Samaria 
can be meant There has therefore been either an interpretation of 
TmXiXaias, or *' Samaria and Galilee" are taken together to mean the 
province of Samaria. Most probably it was first through the conquests of 
John Hyrcanus and his successors that Samaria and Scythopolis, as also 
Galilee, were united politically with the Jewish domain. « 

* Observe how in I Mace. xi. 34, " doing sacrifice at Jerusalem " is 
brought forward as a characteristic of the position of those who are free 
from tribute. 



proviiice .of .Galilee, and evea in Gilead, in the conntiy eaat 
of. the Jordan, at . the beginning oC the second century, a 
.considerable number of Jewa must have resided, who main* 
tained religious intercourse with Jerusalem ; for it was one of 
.the. first acts of the Maccabee brothers, after the restoration 
of -the Jewish worship, to bring help to their brethren in the 
faith in Galilee and. Gilead who had been oppressed by the 
heathen ; Simon went to Galilee, Judas to Gilead (1 Maca t. 
9-54). The manner in which they afforded this help, shows 
us, however^, on the other hand, that then the general mass of 
the population of those districts was no longer Jewish. For 
neither Simon nor Judas . took the provinces as such nnder 
Jewish protection. But after Simon had defeated the heatiien 
in Gralilee, lie led all the Jews away out of Galilee and 
Arbatta (properly ^^V^, the lower districts of the Jordan), 
together with their wives and children and all their possessions, 
into Judea, in order that there he might keep them in safety 
(1 Maca V. 23).*^ In precisely the same way Judas dealt 
with those Jews that lived in Gilead, after he had overthrown 
the heathen there (1 Maca v. 45-54). It therefore seems 
quite evident that the Jews in Galilee and Gilead formed 
then a " dispersion " among the heathen ; and the first Macca- 
bees made no sort of attempt to Judaize those provinces, but, 
on the, contrary, withdrew from them their Jewish population. 
It was John Hyrcanus, or one of his successors (probably not 
before Aristobulus L), who first introduced that policy. 

*^ On the meaning of 1 Mace. ▼. 23, Keil remarks in his Commentary : 
** In Tov; tp TmX. x. f v *A#i8. it is not implied that he transferred all the 
faithful Jews of those districts to Judea, for he does not nse varras. 
Josephns, in Antiq. xii. 8. 2, has therefore applied the words onlj to the 
Jews kept prisoners by the heathens ; bat for this he has no authority in 
the plirase employed. Probably only those are meant who throngb fear 
of new attacks from the heathen wished to settle in Judea, and had made 
this wish known to Simon." This may be so far correct^ but no one 
would be compelled to settle there. But undoubtedly all are meant who 
were really zcadous adherents of the Jewish faith. This is proTed by the 
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The internal development of Judaism fxom the time of 
Ezra* to that of the Maccabees, or even down to the compilation 
of the Talmttdy can be sketched only in very general outlines. 
The starting-point, indeed, is known to us in fuller detail — 
the priestly law introduced by Ezra in the fifth century before 
Christ ; and then, again, the culmination : the codiGcation of 
the Jewish law in the Mishna in the second century after 
Christ Between these two points lies a period of six 
centurie& What stage of development had Judaism reached 
at the outbreak of the Maccabean revolution ? We can only 
say, it was already on the way to those results whieh aiw^ set 
before us in the Mishna ; and the Maccabean age was simply the 
period of the greatest crisis through which it was called to pass 
during that whole era. The attempt was made to* overthrow 
the foundations of its earlier development, to convert the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The result was that the 
foundations laid before by Ezra were now strengthened, and 
the theoretical elaboration of the law and its practical appli- 
cations were prosecuted with glowing enthusiasm. The law 
which Ezra had introduced was essentially a ceremonial htw. 
The religion of Israel is there reduced to strictly legalized 
forms, in order that it may be made more secure against the 
influences of heatbenisixK In the form of a law given by 
God Himself, the Jew was told what he had to do as a 
faithful servant of Jehovah, what festivals he should cele- 

fuU parallel report of the proceedings of Judas in Gilead (1 Mace. v. 
45-54) ; the omission of the word vmrrmf in 1 Mace. v. 23 naturally makes 
no difference. Compare J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebenetxung det ersten 
Buehi der Maeoabder^ p. 108 : " As I understand the verse, its meaning is : 
Simon took all the Jews dwelling in GaHlee with him into Judea; 
because after his withdrawal thej would haye been exposed to new 
dangers and persecuti<m8 from the heathen. So also did the Syrian inter- 
preter understand it" Grimm, Biugetiechee Handbuck, p. 83 : ** The verse 
makes no other impression than this, that Judas took with him into Judea 
the Jews true to the law whom he found in GalUee and round the Jordan, 
in order that they might not be exposed to new troubles on his departure." 
DIV. L VOL. 1. N 
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brate, what sacriGces he should offer, what tribute he should 
pay to the priests who conduct the services, and generally 

• 

what religious ceremonies he should perform. Precision in 

the observance of all these prescribed rites was to be made 

henceforth the gauge and measure of piety. And in order to 

make this precision as exact as possible, it was necessary that 

an authentic interpretation be supplied. A special order 

under the name of ^ Scribes " devoted themselves to the, study 

of the law as a profession, and engaged upon a subtle and 

refining exposition of it. But the pious considered it to be 

their chief business to fulfil with zeal and conscientiousness the 

law as thus expounded. That very considerable progress in 

this direction had been made, even in the second century 

before Christ, is distinctly proved by the. history of the Macca- 

^ bean revolution. There was a religious party which inter- 

/> preted the Sabbath command so strictly, that they would 

^ rather surrender without a struggle than infringe upon the 

^ observance of the Sabbath by wielding the sword (1 Maca iu 

32-38). It also belonged to the ideal of piety, which even 

the author of the book of Daniel had already set before the 

eyes of his comrades in the faith as an essential condition, 

> that they should not defile themselves with the eating of the 

> food of the heathen (Dan. L). 
But alongside of this legalistic tendency there were ope- 
rating in Palestine, from the time of Alexander the Greats 
influences of an altogether different kind, which proved the 
more decidedly and dangerously hostile to the interests of 
the law and its promoters the longer they existed. These 
were the Hellenizing tendencies. It had been the fond dream 

^ of Alexander to found a universal empire, which would be held 

^^^ together not merely by the unity of the government, but also by 

^ V •^ L(r ^ the unity of langua ge, customs^ and civilisatio n. All the Oriental 

^^- races were to be saturated with Hellenic culture, and to be 

y '^'J ' bound together into one great whole by means of this intellectual 



l-^ 
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force. He therefore took care that always Greek colonists 
should directly follow in the steps of his army. New cities 
were founded, inhabited only by Greeks, and also in the old 
cities Greek colonists were settled. Thus over one half of Asia 
a network of Greek culture was stretched, which had as its 
object the reducing under its influence of the whole surrounding 
regions. The successors of Alexander continued his work ; and 
it is a striking testimony to the pow er of Qraek c^tnrft^ that 
it fulfilled in laipe measure the .jnjgsion, which Alexander had 
assigned it All Western Asia» in fact, if not among the wide 
masses of the population, yet certainly among the higher 
ranks of society, became thoroughly Hellenized. Even in 
Palestine about the beginning of the second century this 
movement was in full progresa It cannot indeed be proved 
that all those cities, which we have come to reckon during the 
Soman period as Hellenistic cities (see § 22. 2 and § 23. 1), 
had been already Hellenized in the beginning of the Mac- 
cabean period. But this may safely be assumed in regard to 
the majority of them. Many had Hellenic institutions intro- 
duced by Alexander the Great himself, others by his suc- 
cessors, and everywhere Greek influence and Greek ideas were 
promoted.^^ Even in the pre-Hellenic age, Gaza, as its coins 
prove, had lively commercial intercourse with Greece ; from 
the time of its conquest by Alexander it was a Macedonian 
arsenal and residence for troops; and Josephus describes it as a 
iroXi^ 'EXKrjvi^}^ Anthedon by its very name betrays its 
Greek origin. In Ashkelon coins of Alexander the Great 
were stamped." Ashdod on its coins, which date from the 

^^ See the proofs giyen in § 22. 2 and § 23. 1. On the cities founded by 
Alexander the Great and his successors, see : Droysen, OetckielUe de$ HeUm- 
wmiM, 2 Aufl. ThL iii. 2,pp. 202 ff., 302 ff. Stark, Gataund die pkUisUiiiehe 
KiiiU, 447-459. 
^ ' Josephns, Wan of the /nof, ii 6. 3. For the rest, see Div. iL toL i p. 66 £^ 
'' The proof for this and many of the following statements is given in 
§ 23. 1. 
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age of the Diadochaa or even earlier, makes use indeed of the 
Hebrew language, but writes the letters in Greek characters 
{IP ASJilA ASINA). Joppa is the old site of the myth 
of Perseus and Andromeda, and was in the age of the Dia- 
dochae a Maced6nian garrison town. Apollonia is manifestly a 
foundation of the Greek timea Straton's Tower has indee4 
a Greek name, but was really founded at an earlier date by the 
Sidonian& On the other hand, Dora was possibly even in the 
fifth century before Christ put under tribute by the Athenians. 
In Acre, afterwards Ptolemais, as early as the times of Isaeua 
and Demosthenes, there was a Greek trading colony. The coins 
impressed there with the name of Alexander were already very 
numerous, and in the age of the Diadochae it was an important 
garrison town. The real Hellenizing and refounding of it as 
Ptolemais was probably the work of Ptolemy IL Philadelphus. 
— Along with these coast towns we must also include a 
number of inland cities. We know certainly of Samaria that 
it was colonized by Alexander. Scythopolis is met with 
bearing this Greek name as early as the third centuiy ; and 
even earlier we have Paneion, the grotto at the source of the 
Jordan, as the sanctuaiy of Pan. Along with ScythopoUs, 
Polybius (v. 70) makes mention of an important city not 
otherwise known, Philoteria on the Lake of Gennesaret^ in the 
time of Antiochus the Great, B.a 218, which, like the 
similarly named city in Upper Egypt, had its name probably 
from a sister of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus." — Of the cities of 
the countries east of the Jordan, Hippus and Gadara were 
distinctly reckoned iroXei^ 'EXkrfp&e^}^ Pella and Dium are 
denominated Macedonian cities, and were, founded perhaps by 

^' On the Fhilotera of Upper Egypt (that name U to written), aee Straho, 
p. 769. Our Philoteria in Palestine had this name conferred upon it at a 
later date, and ia identical with some town known formerly under another 
designation. A trace of its existence is still to be foond in the days of 
Alexander Jannaus. See § 10 towards the conclusion. 

^* JoscphuSi Wars of the Jewi^ iL 6. 3b 
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Alexander the Great, and at latest daring the Diadochean age. 
The derivation of the name Grerasa from the ^epovre;, the 
veterans of Alexander the Great, is probably nothing more than 
an e^rmological fancy. This, however, is certain, that the old 
capital of the Ammonites was Hellenized by Ptolemy XL 
Philadelphus under the name of Philadelphia. And finally, 
the Second Book of Maccabees speaks generally of voTijev; 
^EKKfiviiei within the boundaries of Judea (2 Maca vL 8). 

Within the encircling network of Hellenistic cities the 
small province of Judea kept itself clear of the inflaence of 
Greek customs and way& There, too, Hellenism encroached 
more and more. The indispensable requirements of daily life 
obliged the Jews to make use of the universal language of the 
Greeks. How otherwise would commercial intercourse with 
foreign lands have been possible ? But with the language 
came also the manners and customs, and indeed the whole 
culture of Greece. In the beginning of the second century the 
progress of Hellenism in Palestine must have already become 
quite observable. For only thus can we explain how a 
section of the people, including the upper classes and the 
educated, readily gave their consent to the Hellenizing pro- 
jects of Antiochus Epiphanes, and even went beyond him in 
canying them out^ — ^Had this process been allowed to go on 

'' On the spread of Greek coltore in Palestine in the times of the Macca- 
beeii and that even among men well dispoeed towards Jadaism, compare : 
Freodenthal, Akaoamder PdyhUtor (1875X pp. 127-129. Freudenthal calls 
atten;tion particularly to the following points. 1. The Book of Aristeas 
takes for granted that the Palestinian scholars, who had been summoned 
to Alexandria for the translation of the Pentateuch, were skiUed in Greek. 
2. The grandson of Jesus Sirach, who translated his proverbs into Greek, 
was a native of Palestine. The Greek translator of the book of Esther 
was also a F^estinian, according to the representation of the book in the 
Septoagint. — But further, it seems quite certain that the Jewish Hellenist 
Enpoleinus, of whoee works firagments are stiU extant (see Div. ii. voL iiL 
pp. 203-206X is to he identified with that Eupolemus of Palestine whom 
Judas Maccabeus sent as leader of a Jewish embassy to Rome (1 Mace. 
viiL 17 ; 2 Maoc. ir. 11). 
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in its natoial and peaceful coarse, then the Judaism of Pales- 
tine would probably have in time assumed a form in which 
it would be scarcely reeognisable, — a form even more syncre- 
tistic Hian that of Philo. For it belonged to the very essence 
of Hellemsm that it should dominate and colour the modes 
of religious worship, and at least clothe them in Grecian 
gaimenta We find it so in Syria as well as in Egypt Nor 
wonld it have happened otherwise in Judea, if matters there 
had been permitted to take a smooth course. But the more 
perfect that legalistic Judaism had become on the one hand, 
and the more thoroughly developed the central principle of 
Hellenism had grown upon the other, the moro decided and 
irreconcilable did the opposition between the two appear. 
Within the circle of the Jewish people itself there now arose 
two antagonistio parties: the party friendly to the Greeks 
and the party of *• the pious " (OTPtJ, ^ActiaSoi, 1 Mace 
iL 42, vii 13), who held stoutly by the strict ideal of the 
scribes. But the whole preliminary history of the Maccabean 
rovolution makes it evident that already the adherents of the 
former party were in the majority. Everything seemed 
C0Q3piiing to present before Hellenism an open door. It 
appeared as if nothing else was now left for ** the pious " but 
to form themselves into a sect But just then a powerful 
reaction set in, brought about by the attempt of an unintel- 
ligent despot^ Antiochus Epiphanes, prematurely and with 
rude violence to force upon them Hellenic institutions. The 
Jewish worship was to be completely abolished, purely Greek 
rites were to be introduced, all Jewish ceremonies were all at 
once to be forbidden. It was just the extreme and radical 
character of this attempt that saved Judaism. For now not 
only the strict party of Chasidim, but the whole mass of the 
people, was roused to do battle for the old faith. And the 
further development of events led to the complete expulsion 
of Hellenism from Jewish soil, at least in matters of religion. 
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So far as our information reaches, this is the only' example 
of an Oriental religion completely emancipating itself from the 
influence of Hellenism. 

Antiochns IV. Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the Greats had 
succeeded his brother Seleu'cus IV. in the government of 
Syria^ after that king had been murdered by his minister 
Heliodorus, and held possession of the throne from B.a 175 
till B.C. 164.^^ He was by nature a genuine despot, eccentric 
and undependable, sometimes extravagantly liberal, and frater* 
nizing with the common people in an affected manner ; at 
other times cruel and tyrannical, as he showed himself in his 
treatment of Judea. The picture drawn of him by Polybius 
describes him under the more pleasing aspect This is the' 
sketch he gives : " — 

'* Sometimes he would slip away from the palace and would 
appear at one time here, at another time there, in the city, saunter- 
ing along in company with one or twa Very often he was to 
be found in the workshops of the silversmiths and goldsmiths, 
where he would chat away with the moulders and other work- 
men, and seek to impress them with his love of art Then 

^* With reference to the particular circumetances under which Antiochus 
IV. came to the throne, see Appian. Syr. 45 ; Johannes Antioch. in Miiller, 
J^ra^nk hut graec iv. 658. 

^' Polyb. zxvi. 10 : *<!( dwo^tiprnvKStp l» r^{ «vX4f hiort rov^ h^mr^prttg 
w Tvxj^i r#; ir&Kut^ dKuu* i^miptro Zivrtpof ««i rpirog. M«X/rrflft ^ v^ rtiie 
dpyvpoKOvtiotg tuptirxno kmI xP^^^XI^^^d typnti^oyup km ^tKvrfXPmp vpi^ rwg 

9vytuiT«ifi»i9«»» ^ifCiMt f Tvx/^i^ *al /Atrd rttp rtiptiriinfMvirrtip (i M19 tvpirtPi 
rip imXf9r«r«jr. *Orf ^ rip pftni^up ultiom rtpttg 9VPtv*txifi»/iipovg exov 
2iy«'orf, wliftimp tfA^avip votiaii{ vmp^P iwttutfta^mp fttrd xtpariw Kui 
cvftt9^pitL{, Zm rws voXXovf \iti re vatpdlio^M dptwrmftipwff ^yyttp, 
UoXXixte ^ xml ngjr fimfttTuK^p diro0ifUP9S h^m rifitppap dpmX$ifidp ^nptfiu 
jutrd r«jr dyopdp dpxactpi9id{^tiPf km! rovg ftip 2i(iovf(f»e(, tov( 2f tutl 
^npiitr\'99mp vrttpiKohti ipipup atinrf rn» ^^», wri flip if dyopmpofiof 
yipfrtiUf xeW 2i ttal ig ZifAMpx^g, Tvx/up li rns d^cis '^ nm^igttg f ari Toir 
iXt^ipTiPOP ^t0pop Hard ro irmpd 'Pufieuoit <^o^) iiiixovf rip tutrd rnp dyopdp 
ytypofiipMP avpoXTitty/Adrup »«i hixptPi furd xeXX#( ow^vins fu^l wpo0vfumf» 
'£( t^p us dvopiaip iyt rip dpipivup rwi iruiKtie' oi fii» ydp flt^fXq npd 
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he would condescend to familiar intercourse with any sort of 
people he chanced to come across, and would carouse with 
the meanest strangers who might happen to be present But 
when he learned that young folks anywhere were to have a 
drinking bout, he would appear among them unexpectedly 
with horn and bagpipe, so that most, through sudden fright, 
would rush precipitately away. Often, too, be laid aside his 
royal robes, and, dressed in a toga, would go to the forum as 
a suppliant for an office. He would then seixe some by the 
hand, others he would emlnrace, and entreat them to give him 
their vote, sometimes for the office of aedile, sometimes for 
that of tribune of the people. II he succeeded in obtaining 
the office, and was seated according to Soman custom in the 
ivory chair of state, he would take into consideration the 
cases that were to be adjudicated upon in the forum, and give 
his decisions with much earnestness and conscientiousness. 
£ational people, therefore, were at a loss what to think about 
him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, 
others looked upon him as crazed. He acted in a similar 
manner in the bestowal of his gifts. To some he gave bone 
dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he 
should meet any one whom he had never seen before, he 
would give him unexpected. presents. But in the sacrifices 

Mvriw thm vnX«/i/S«y<tp, t/ ^ fAtU9if€tfc». Km* y§ip ^nfH r«c ^pM^t i* 
va^xX^vm;* l^lUv ydp rus fth drrpmymXt»i l^ptut^Uvf^ rtiif )f ^v/m- 

upmxtt mrii ili^ Imptd^ dwpmlo^irifs, 'R9 h rms wpoi rdg v6Xu; 0»timt^ 
xmi rttif rpif tovc h»»f npuuc wtitTMf vr*pi$m\t rwg Ptfim€iXt»»iTm^. Tovra 
y aLw m TUtfAnprntTC l» rt rov w§Lp *Ahtnuts 'OXv^vitiov »mi tZp 9%pl roi> 
f» A^Xfi fitffU^ dw^mmtp, 'EXovro it udif rtltf Iwfuti^tf fimhmftitgf §t§ 
ZnfMirZp i rd fimXmpum viTrXiipttpiifmj ^tprnftian tU^p^ituv mvrf fAvpuw rZw 
s-oXifrcXfOTtfTMir. *Orf *mi rifc timrrH$ Mmxmpfi frrf vptu; t/ fimrtXiig *ml 
0/ rotwrts x^/AiMi hmI At^irtf 4)v, *al pt9^» rip dwipttv^ wptntwiwj Sww 
iaMttr^c ri h^s fX«vr«, ivunXidp iwimt^ airtSf Mmrmxnti^pmt ric m^mX^; 
puyt9T99 KtpifAtw «oXirrfXMT«TM» /AViov, r4f #rcMiT$c xmXovpUfnCt *^ Trmprm: 
d»mtrdrrmi turXitwitu X^vfiiptfg r^ f*»p^t itmi %id r4» ykt^xp^rnrti »«r«x/v 
T^rmc yiXtrrm vatpixn^t KmBmvtp ««i mifrw to9 fim^tXimm 
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which he had ofifered up in cities, and in the honours which 
he gave to the gods, he went beyond all other kings. As a 
proof of this we may point to the Temple of Zeus at Athens, 
and the images around the altar at Delos. He was wont also 
to bathe in the public baths, when they were quite full of 
their habitual visitors, where vessels of the most costly 
perfumes would be brought to him. When somebody once 
said to him : ' Happy art thou, king, since thou hast such 
perfumes and givest forth such fragrance ; ' he went on the 
following day, without having said anything to the man, to 
the place where he bathed, and showered upon his head the 
contents of a lai^e vase of that most precious ointment called 
stade ; whereupon all made a rush forward in order to wash 
themselves with the ointment But on account of the 
slippeiiness of the pavement many fell, amid shouts of 
laughter, the king himself joining in the mirth." — Thus 
far Polybius. Diodorus and Livy give similar accounts. 
They give special prominence to his love of pomp and his 
munificence. Brilliant spectacles, magnificent buildings, 
kingly presents, these were the sort of things in which he /vn^ 
delighted.^^ But in everything he was inclined to rush to 
extravagant extremes, so that Polybius already styled him 
eiri/iayi79 rather than eiriipavri^}^ 

Such being the character of the man, we need not trouble 
ourselves seeking to discover any very deep motives for his 
proceedings against Judea. Tacitus has, upon the whole, 
given a fair estimate of them when he said : Antiochus strove 
to overthrow the superstition of the Jews and to introduce 

*• Compare generally, Polybius, zxviii. 18. 3, xxix, 9. 13, xxxL 3 f. — 
Diodorus, xxiz. 32, xxxL 16 (ed. Muller).— Livy, xli. 30.~-Ptolemy VIL 
in Miiller, Fragm, hiuL gnuc iiL 186.— Heliodorus in Muller, Fragm, hisL 
groic iv. 425. 

^' Athenaeus, lib. x. p. 439 (in the editions of Polybius, xxtL 10) : 
II«Xv/3iO( ip Tfi mfi xml f / »o0tii t^p ' larop/Mv xxhu avrif ^Kviftav^ »ttl •»« 
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among them Greek castoms, but was prevented by the war 
with the Parthians ''firom improving the condition of t hii 
m oat detestable race ."** His endeavoar was to advance 
everywhere the Instre of Greek cnlture. In Judea a section 
of the people declared in favoor of his plans. He was 
natorally prepared to give that party his support, and to make 
over to it the government of Judea. But when the Jewish 
people oiganized an opposition to these schemes, this roused 
the capricious humour of the despot He first of all chastised 
the refractory people by plundering the rich treasures of their 
temple, which must have been very enticing to the king, now 
sorely in need of money. Then, as the oppositiom still con- 
tinued, he proceeded to radical and sweeping measures. The 
Jewish worship was completely suspended, aU Jewish cere* 
monies were strictly forbidden, and with rude violence a 
thoroughgoing Hellenizing process was attempted* 

At the head of the party in Judea attached to the old faith 
at the time when Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne, 
stood the high priest of that day, Onias III. The leader of 
the party friendly to the Greeks was his own brother Jesus, 
or, as he is better known under his Greek name, Jason.*^ In 
Jerusalem the inclination in favour of Greek customs was 
already so strong that the friends of the Greeks could venture 
upon the attempt to seize the government for themselves, and 
to carry out their, plans by force. Jason promised the king a 
great sum of money, — ^whether as a gift bestowed once and for 
all, or as a regular tribute, is not very clear, — ^if he would 
transfer to him the high-priesthood, permit him to erect a 
gymnasium and an ephebeion, and finally allow " the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem to be enrolled as Antiocheans," tov9 €p 

^ Tacitos, Hutoria^ v. 8 : r«K AnUodiui demere tupenUtionen et morei 
Qraecorum dare adnisus, quominus taderritnam genUm in meUui fwukuret^ 
Parthorum bello pnjhibiius e$L 

*^ That Jaaon was originally called Jesus, is mentioned by Joeephiu^ 
Antiq. xiL 5. 1. 
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^ItpocrokviuoiK ^Atrruy}(w ioforfpa^tu, that is, grant them the 
title and privileges of citizens of Antioch.^ Antiochos was 
quite ready to concede all this. Onias was driven out^ and 
Jason was installed as high priest.^ The Hellenizing process 
was now carried on with energy. There is indeed no mention of 
any attack having been made upon the Jewish reb'gion. Bat in 
every other direction he pat down " the institutions that were 
according to the law, and brought up new customs against the 
law'' (2 Maca iv. 11). A gymnasium was erected below the 
castle ; the young men of Jerusalem exercised themselves in 
the gymnastic arts of the Greeks. The very priests forsook 
their service at the altar and took part in the games of the 
palaestra. The contempt for Jewish customs wont so far that 
many sought artifidaUy to remove the traces of their circum- 
cision.** With a latitudinarianism of a genuinely Hellenistic 
type, Jason sent a contribution to the sacrificial festival of 
Hercules at the games celebrated every fourth year at T^re. 
This, however, was so offensive to the Jews entrusted with 

*' On tbe meaning of this fonnula, see commentaries by Grimm and 
Keil on 2 Mace ir. 9. Compare also the history of Ptolemais, § 23 
(DiY. iL YoL L p. 00 £). 

'* 2 Mace: iv. 7-10. — Josephus tells the story differently. For while, 
according to 2 Maccabees, Onias had been deposed snd sabseqnently, even 
after Jason had himself lost the high-priesthood, mnrdered (2 I^udc It. 
33^ 34^ Josephus simply says that after the death of Onias his brother 
Jesns obtained the rank of high priest (AfUiq, ziL 6. 1 : 4voS»pcms *Oy/«v 
row Ap}^%fkuf r^ «l3tX^fl mvrw 'Is^oD riuf dfx/^ptmtvnw 'AmoxK ^ttttatp). 
But the nanative of Josephus is evidently given in a summary manner 
and inexactly ; and the representation of 2 Maccabees is confirmed by 
Dan. iz. 26^ zL 22, since these passages probably refer to Onias IIL 

*^ See generally, 2 Mace. iv. 11-17 ; 1 Mace L 11-15 ; Josepbns, 
ilntif. ziL 5. 1. Removing the traces of drcamdsion (1 Mace. L Id, 
\vln9m9 iavTtlic dxp^fiuorims) was done with a view to escape the reproach 
of the heathen in the baths and in the ezercise grounds. It seems, 
according to various reports, to have become still more common in later 
timesL See especially, Paulas on 1 Cor. vii. 18. Epipfaanius, De mentwrxi 
tt pondmbus^ § 16. Jerome (adv. Jovinian, L 21, 0]^ ed. Vallarsi, iL 270 ; 
eomm. in Jet. lii. 1 » 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 001 sq.) Ib wrong in declaring 
the operation impossible. Compare generally, Baztorf, Lex. ChaUL coL 
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the carrying of it, that they entreated that the money shoald 
be applied to building ships* 

For three years, from B.a 174 to B.a l7l, Jason admini- 
stered his oCBce after this fashion. Then he fell, through the 
machinations of a rival, who continued lus work in a manner 
still more contemptible. Menelans, by promising still larger 
gifts of money, was able to bring about Jason's overthrow, 
and to secure the transference to himself .of the high priest's 
office.** He roused against himself the bitter animosity of 
the people by appropriating the treasures of the temple. He 
also was the instigator of the murder of the former high 
priest Onias III., who had sought the asylum of the sanctuary 
at Daphne, from which, however, he was decoyed and 
treacherously murdered.*" 

Meanwhile Jason had not abandoned his claims to the 
high-priesthood. In B.c. 170, when Antiochus was engaged 
upon his expedition against Egypt, he succeeded by a sudden 
stroke in making himself master of Jerusalem, and forcing his 
rival to betake himself for protection to the castle. This 
success of Jason was, according to the representation of the 
Second Book of Maccabees, the occasion that led to the king's 
direct interference against Jerusalem. Antiochus looked 



1274 8qq.y nnder the word ipei3* Losnna, De epupatmo Jvdaieo (aleo in 

Ugolini Him. t zxiL^ Groddek, De Judaeit praq^wm aUnhoMui (in 
Scboettgen, Horae hOr, 1 1169-1177, and in Ugolini Thsi. zxiL). Light- 
foot, Horae hOr. on 1 Oor. viL 18 {0pp. ii 899). Wolf; Owne pkiL in 
Nov. Ted. on 1 Cor. viL 1& Wetstein, Nov. Ted. on 1 Oor. viL 1& 
Fabricius, BiUioth. graec^ ed. Ha^les, uL 895, on Symmachna. Lubkert, 
Der judiBcbe kfi^-rmcfU^ {Stvdien uni KriiQun, 1835, pp. 657 - 664). 
Winer, Bealwikierhucky art Bi$AnMung^ at the end. Grimm, Com- 
mentary on 1 Ifacc i 15. Steiner in Schenkel'a B t feeftocicoti, L 410. 

» 2 Mace iv. 18-20. 

** 2 Maoc. iv. 23-27. According to Joeephna, Aniiq. ziL 5. 1, oonsolt 
also XV. 3. 1, xix. 6. 2, Menelaus was Jason's brother. Bat this is in 
contradiction to the Second Book of Maccabees, which seema generally at 
this point to be pretty accurately informed. 

'^ See generaUy, 2 Mace iv. 27-50. 
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upon the proceeding as a slight to his majesty, and resolved 
to chastise the rebellious cit;.^ 

When, toward the end of B.c. 170, he had returned from 
Egjrpt,^ he marched against Jerusalem in person with his 
army, and there gave direction for a terrible massacre, and 
plundered the enormous treasures of the Jewish temple, in 
which he is said to have received assistance from Menelaus 
himself. All the valuable articles, among thetn the three 
great golden pieces of furniture in the inner court of the i 
temple, the altar of incense, the seven-branched candlestick, i 
and the table of shewbread (on these see Div. iL voL i p. I 
281 I), he carried away with him to Antioch." 

The cup of sorrow and humiliation for the believing 
Israelites, however, had not yet been completely drained, and 
the worst was yet to come. Two years later, in B.a 168, 
Antiochus undertook another expedition against Egypt. But 
this time the Bomans took the field against him. The 
Boman general, Popilius Laenas, had sent him a decree of 
senate, in which he was required, if he were to avoid being 
regarded as an enemy of Bome, to abandon once for all his 
schemes against Egypt ; and when Antiochus answered that 
he wished time to consider the matter, Popilius gave him that 
well-known brief tilU7natum, describing a circle round about him 
with his staff and addressing him with a determined " i vrav Oa 
fiovXevov'* Antiochus was thus compelled, whether he would 
or not, to yield to the demands of the Bomans.*^ The result 
of this blasting of his plans with regard to Egypt was that 

" 2 Mace V. 1-11. 

^ According to 1 Mace. i. 20, supported by Josepbus, AnUq. xii. 5. 3, 
this expedition was made in tlie Seleucid year 143, or b.o. 170-169. 

*^ 1 Mace i. 20-24 ; Josephus, Antiq. xii. 5. 3 ; 2 Mace. v. 11-21.— For 
the fact of the plundering of the temple, Josephus in Contra Apioneniy 
iL 7, refers to the statements of Polybius, Strabo, Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Timagenea, Castor, Apollodorus. 

^^ Polybius, xxix. 11. Diodorus, xxxL 2 (ed. Midler). Livy, xlv. 12 
Appian, SyriacOf c 66. Justin, xxxiv. 3. Compare Dan. xL 29 C. 
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Antiocbus directed his energies immediately to a war of exter- 
minatioii against the Jewish religion.^ Since nothing more 
could be done in Egypt^ he would cany out all the more 
determinedly his schemes in Judea. He sent a chief collector 
of the tribute to Judea (his name is not given in 1 Mace. 
L 29, but in 2 Mace. v. 24 he is called ApoUoniusX with 
orders to Hellenize Jerusalem thoroughly.** The Jewish 
population which would not yield was treated with great 
barbarity ; the men were killed* and the women and children 
sold into slavery. Whoever was able escaped from the dty. 
In place of the Jewish population thus destroyed, strangers 
were brought in as colonists. Jerusalem was to be henceforth 
a Greek city.** In order that such measures might have 
enduring effect, the waUs of the city were thrown down ; but 
the old Qity of David was/fortified anew and made into a 
powerful stronghold, in which a Syrian garrison was placed. 
This garrison remained in possession of the citadel during all 
the subsequent struggles of the Maccabees, and maintained 
the supremacy of the Syrian kings amid all changes. Simon 
was the first, twenty-six years after this, in B.C. 142—141, to 
gain possession of the citadel, and so to vindicate the 
independence of the Jews.** 

** This connection between the iailare of the Egyptian campaign and 
the penecntionB in Palestine is pointed out in Dan. zi 90 1 

** The sending of this Apollonins, if we compare 1 Mace. L 20 and L 
64 with 1 Mace. L 29, oocorred in the Selendd year 145, or &c 168-167. 

M 1 Mace. L 29-40 ; 2 Mace. y. 23-26 ; Josephns, AnUq, xiL 5. 4.— It 
is evident from 1 Mace L 38 compared with 1 Mace L 30-32 and 2 Maoc 
▼. 24, that what was chiefly aimed at was the exterminating of the Jewish 
population and the repeopling of the city with Qreek or Qredanized 
inhabitants. It was therefore quite the same procedure which the Jews 
themselves carried out at a later period in Joppa and Qazara (1 Maoc 
xiiL 11 and 43--48)l On the consequences of these measures, see I Mace. 
iL 18, iiL 35, 45. 

** The dxp0v»kif of Jerusalem had been already frequently referred to 
during the previous years (2 Maoc iv. 12, 27, v. 5)l But it was now 
newly strengthened, 1 Mace L 33-36 ; Josephus, AnUq. xiL 5. 4^ while 
the walls of the city were thrown down, 1 Mace i 31. On the taking 
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The destruction of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
VI as only a means towards the chief end after which 
Antiochus was striving. Throughout the whole land the 
Jewish religion was to be rooted out, ttnd the worship of 
the Greek gods introduced. The observance of all Jewish 
rites, especially of the Sabbath and circumcision, was for- 
bidden on the pain of death ; the Jewish mode of worship 
was abolished. In all the cities of Judea sacrifices were to 
be offered to the heathen deities. Officers were sent into 
all the districts, charged with the duty of seeing that the 
commands of the king were strictly obeyed Wherever 
any one showed reluctance, obedience was enforced with 
violence. Once a month a rigorous search was instituted : 

of this citadel by Simon, see 1 Mace. xiiL 49-52 ; during the period 
intervening it is often referred to (1 liaoc. IL 31, iiL 45, iv. 2, 41, 
tL 18-81, 26, 82, ix. 52, 53, x. 6-9, 32, zL 20 f., 41, xiL 36, xuL 21).— 
The situation of this citadel is one of the most debateable questions in the 
topography of Jeroaalem. But it seems to me an incontestable result of 
modem inyestigations, that it lay on the southern slope of the eastern hill, 
therefore to the south of the temple rock. Then the supposition that it 
had been built in place of the city of David would be out of the question 
(1 Maca L 33, iL 31, viL 32, xiv. 36). But the citj of David, according 
to Neh. iiL 15, lay evidently in the neighbourhood of Siloah, therefore 
south of the temple, and indeed not on the great western hill on which 
at this day the main part of the city lies, but on a separate eminence 
of the rising ground to the east, that is, on the temple rock. For Zion, 
on which the city of David lay (2 Sam. v. 7 ; 1 Kings viii. 1), is not, as 
later Christian tradition represents it, the west hill, but that same rising 
ground on which the temple lay, therefore the east hilL This is confirmed 
by the usual phraseology of 1 Maccabees, where "Zion ** and "the temple 
rock" are used as identical terms (1 Mace. iv. 37-60, v. 54, vi. 4d-62» 
▼ii. 33)l The evidence afforded by these statements would long ago have 
been recognised, were it not that this was contrary to the geographical 
distribution of those days. For at present there is no rising ground 
visible to the south of the temple site which could have been suitable for 
a dtadeL But that in earlier times it was otherwise has been demon- 
strated by the excavations of Guthe, according to which " a tolerably deep 
but not completely traced depression, which runs from north-west to 
sonth-east^ turns round the southern spur of the temple rock, so that a 
fortress on the ridge of this spur would have a natural protection on all 
sides "(see Furrer's Review of Guthe's Excavations at Jerusalem, in the 
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if a copy of the book of the law were found in the posses- 
sion of any one, or if any one had had his child circomcised, 
he was pat to death. In Jerusalem, on the 15th Chislen of 
the Seleaeid year 145, that is, in December B.a 168, at the 
great altar of bnmt-offering a pagan altar was built, and on 
25th Ghisleu, for the first time, a sacrifice was ofiered upon 
it (1 Maca L 54, 59 ; this is * the abomination that maketh 
desolate/' oMo rv^ or odd p^, LXX.: fiiiKvjfia i% 
ipriiiMtr^^^, of which the book of Daniel speaks, Dan. xL 
31, xii 11). This sacrifice, according to the account given 
in the Second Book of Maccabees, was rendered to the 
Olympic Zeusr, to whom the temple of Jerusalem has been 
dedicated. The Jews were also compelled to keep the 
Dionysiae festival, crowned with ivy, marching in procession 
as devotees of Bacchua** 

The Second Book of Maccabees relates wonderful stories 



Thulog, IMfnimmHMg^ IS8A, p. 278> —The theory here set forth in 
regard' to tlie aitnatioii of the citadel is oppoeed by OlBh&oaen, Zur Topo- 
graphie dee alten Jemaalem, Kiel 1833, p. 6 IE. OeLspari, Zum und du 
AJara der Sfrer^ in TheoL Stud, and Exit, and ** ChronoL and Oeograph. 
Introduction to life of Ghris^" Edin. 1876, p. 271. Menke, Bibektlas 
(1868X Blatt v. Rieas, Tuh Theolog. Qoartalachr. 1870, pp. 181-215, and 
Bibliache Qeographie, 1872, pp. 95-87. Klaiber, Zeitschr. des deatschen 
Fdastdna-Vereina, Bd. iiL 1880, ppi 189-213 ; iv. 1881, pp. 18-56 ; xL 
1888, pp. 1-37. SpiesB, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 32-42. 
Gnthe, Zeitsehiift des DPV. Bd. ▼. 1882, pp. 313-332. Miihlau, art 
^'Zion* in lEUehm's Wdrtexbach. Stade, Qesehichte des Volkes Israel, L 
267 £ Birch, Palestine Exploration Fund Qoarterlj Statements, 1877 ff. 
Then directly oppoeed to this theory : Gatt» Tub. Theolog. Quartalschr. 
1884, pp. 34-84 For other literature see above, p 19, and Arnold, art 
^' Zion * in Ist ed. of Herzog, xriiL 620-622 ; and Jemsalem, by Schults 
in the 2nd edition, yL 575. Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblische Qesehichte, 
ii. 1, 274 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 1881, p 177 ff. Ewald, History 
of Israel, voL ▼. pi 318 fL Milman, History of Christianity, voL L 
P.31& 

^ See generally : 1 Mace L 41-64 ; 2 Ifacc vi. 1-11. Josephus, Atdiq, 
xii. 5. 4; Dan. viL 25, viiL 11 £, ix. 27, xi 31 ff., xiL IL— The month 
Chisleu of the Seleudd year 145 (1 Mace. i. 54) is not, as has been usually 
assumed, December B.a 167, but December &a 168. 
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• 

of the bright martyr courage with which a certain section of 
the people firmly adhered to the ancient faith. With coDsider- 
able rhetorical extravagance it tella how an old man ninety 
years of age, called Eleasar, was tortnred ; and then also seven 
brothers, one after another, suffered before the eyes of their 
mother, who at last herself likewise met a martyr^ death.'' 
The question of the accuracy of these details must be left 
undecided. The fact is that a laige circle of the people, 
notwithstanding all the violent measures of the persecutors, 
remained true to the faith and customs of their fathers. For 
t heir encouragement an unknown author, under the name of 
Daniel, published a hortatory and consolatory treatise, in 
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wh ich be set before his fellow-believers, for st imulus and 
incitement, stories culled froni the history of earlier times, 
and with confident assur ance of Jail^ represents the speedy 
overthrow of the heathen rule, jjuj -Jtbe downfall of the 
worldly oppressors of the pe gplfi p f Qod-ffliv. ii voL iii 
p. 44 ff.). The effect of such a work we can easily conceive 
must have been very great 

The passive resistance thus shown was soon succeeded by 
open revolt^ — ^viewed from a human point of view, a fool- 
hardy enterprise ; for how could the small nation of the Jews 
secure any permanent advantage over the forces of the king ? 
But religious enthusiasm waits not to ask about possibilities < 
of succes& The excitement broke forth into revolution in 
the town of Modein, at the call of a priest of the order of 
Joarib, named Mattathias, and his five sons, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleasar, and Jonathan.** When the king's oGBcer had 

*' 2 Mace vi. 18-viL 42. This story forms the theme of the Fourth 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. iL voL iiL pp. 244-248, and has also been 
treated in the later Jewish litexatore ; see Zunz, Dit goUetdieruUidien 
Vortrdge dor Juden^ p. 124. On the use made of it in Christian ascetical 
literature, see Div. iL toL iii. p. 214. 

'' 1 Mace. iL 1-5. Joeephus, ArUiq. xiL 6. 1. — ^The name of the place 
is given in the First Book of Maccahees, according to the best reading, 

DIV. I. VOL. L 
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entered that place, in order to insist upon the presentation of 
the heathen sacrifice, Mattathias refased to obey the com- 
mand. ^ Though all the nations," said he, * that are under 
the king^s dominion obey him, and fall away every one 
from the religion of their fathers, and give consent to his 
commandments, yet will I and my sons and my brothers walk 
in the covenant of our fathers. God forbid that we should 
forsake the law and the oxdinatices.'* When he saw a Jew 

as Uulttw {t» Fritzsche, 1 ICacc iL 1, 15, 23, 70, xiiL 25, 90 ; only in is. 
19, lAiAutft)\ in Joeephua, ed. Bekker, Antiq, xiL 6. 1, 11. 2, xiiL 8. 5, it 
IB Bf«»)f<i ; in Wan of iK$ Jewt^ L 1. 3, it is BC«)ffiV. In the MiHhna, P«aa- 
ekim ix. 2 and C^iagi^a iii 6, the reading TaciUates between D^pntD and 
TX*jrivyt while indeed the latter form has in both cases a preponderating 
anthoritj. It may, however, hare arisen out of a misanderBtanding 
occasioned by an emendation. In both passages D^snton p i* rendered 
**from Modiim," a distance from Jerosalem is represented as giving 
release from the discharge of certain legal obligations. It was therefore 
assumed that D^V'Itt) was to be taken as an adjective, and the form was 
changed accordingly. A man from Modiim is called in Abotk iiL 11, 
^jmon. Eusebins writes Mniaifn; Jerome, Modeim. In regard to its 
variations of form, it may be compared with Sepphoris (pnOYf D^^fiV, 
n^DVi see Div. iL voL L p. 136). The plural is formed sometimes in 
the Aramaic, sometimes in the Hebrew manner, sometimes in a quite 
independent and peculiar style. — For determining its situation the 
following are decisive : — (1) The fact that the beautiful mausoleum built 
there for his parents and four brothers could be seen from the sea 
(1 Mace xiiL 27-^) ; (2) The statement of Eusebius, to whose time the 
place was still known, OnomoMtieon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 281 : M««ffi>«, jm^« 
-rXn^iow A/o«xoXftfs, »^f9 ir0t» d Mtuucafima^ Z* »«< r« fiwifAmrm. tic hi 
tivir ctUpvreu. So, too, Jerome, Onomadicon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 140 : Modeim^ 
vieui jujia Diotpolim^ undt f^unud Maocabaei, qiu)mm hodieque tfrubm 
sqpulcra monttrarUur. It must therefore have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydda (Diospolis), and on a higher site, therefore up toward 
the mountains. The conjecture, therefore, that it was to be identified 
with the Soba of the present day, two and a half hours' journey west of 
Jerusalem, according to the monkish tradition, cannot be entertained for 
a moment (Tobler, TapographiU von JenuaUm, iL 896 ft). It may rather 
now be regarded as certain that the modem village et-Mtdijek, east of 
Lydda, at the entrance into the mountain region, marks the spot of the 
ancient Modein. This was suggested first of all by the Franciscan, 
Emmanuel Fomer (in le Monde^ 1866, quoted by Gu^rin) ;. then by Neu- 
bauer, G/ograpkie du TahMtd, 1868, p. 99. Fritzsche in Schenkel's Bibd- 
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preparing to* offer sacrifice, he rushed forward and slew him 
upon the altar. He also killed the king's commissioner, and 
levelled the altar to the ground.^ 

He then iled along with his sons into the mountains. 
But soon a terrible disaster proved to him that mere flight 
meant nothing less than utter destruction. Multitudes of 
like-minded men had now withdrawn into hiding-places in 
the desert There they were sought after by a detachment 
of the Syrian garrison of Jerusalem, and an attack was made 
upon them on a Sabbath day ; and since they declined to 
offer any resistance because of the Sabbath, they were 
remorselessly hewn down to the last man, along with their 
wives and children.^ To the vigorous, strong - minded 
Mattathias such a martyrdom seemed a poor way of con- 
tributing to the cause of God He and those about him 
resolved to proceed to action, and, in case of necessity, not 
even to scruple engaging in battle upon the Sabbath day. 
And now the " Pious," ^AaiSaloi, D^'J^pn, attached themselves 
to him ; that is, those who proved faithful in their observance 
of the law, who had hitherto showed their resolution simply 
in endurance.*^ Mattathias then gathered together all the 
men fit for battle, who were ready to fight for their faith, 
passed with them up and down through the country, over- 
turned the altars, slew the apostate Jews, circumcised uu- 

lexicon^ iy. 233. Sandreczki in Ausland, 1871, Nr. 36. Gu^rin, Descrip- 
tion de la PaUdine, Samarie, ii. 55-^4, 395, 404-413, 415-426 ; GcUHee, i. 
46-57. Muhlau in Riehm's Handvf&rterbuch des bibl AUertums^ p. 1009 f. 
The Survey of fVestem PcUestine, Memoirs by Gander and Kitchener^ ii. 297, 
341-352; and the great English Map, Sheet xiv. 

•• 1 Mace. ii. 15-26. Joseph us, Antiq. xii. 6. 2. 

♦• 1 Mace iL 27-38. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 6. 2. 

^^ The reading avifuytiyii ^Actlaia», 1 Mace. ii. 42, has been rightly 
received bj Fritzsche into the text That the Asidaeans were not iden- 
tical with the circle of Mattathias has been specially emphasized by Well- 
hausen in his PharisUer und Saddueder, pp. 78-86. They did indeed 
make common cause with the Maccabees, but after\rards they again 
separated from them (1 Mace. vii. 13). Compare also Lucius, Der Essen- 
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circameised chfldren, and gave encoaragement to all to 
engage in open hostility to the heathen persecutors.^ 

The work thus begun he was not to be permitted long to 
cany on. Soon after the beginning of the revolt, in b.c 
167-166, in the Seleucid year 146 (1 Maca ii 70), 
Mattathias died, after exhorting his sons to continue the 
work, and recommending Simon as a man of counsel, and 
Judas as beat qualified to act as leader in battle. Amid 
great-lamentations he was buried at Modein.^ 

And thus now Judas came to the front as head of the 
movements His surname, o McucKafiaZo^, from which the 
whole party has received the name of Maccabees, was pro- 
bably intended to designate him as the vigorous, sharp- 
beating warrior, from •^?^, " the hammer." ^ ** In his acts 



1881, p. 91 1 ; and Div. iL of this work, vol. ii. p. 26 fiL The 
conect view of Wellhausen is adopted by Montet in his EwU mr le$ 
origiMti de$ poftit wdueten dL pharisien, 1883, pp. 139-142, 161 ft, 
especially 177-188. — The word D^*l^Dn frequently ocean in the Old 

Testament (e.y. Ps. xxx. 5, xxxL 24, xxxvii. 28X and means siinply the 
^piofus ;" bat it is used to designate specially those who are pecaliarly 
distingaished for their piety or rigid observance of the law. So also 
in the Mishna, Beraekoik ▼. 1 ; SuJbfai ▼. 4 ; Chagiga iL 7 ; Soia iiL 4, 
iz. 16. It is therefore essentially the same circle which sabeeqaenUy 
received the par^ name of Pharisees.— Of the literature we may here 
mention : DrusiuSi De Handim$, quorum meniio in Ubrig MadwhoMrwrn^ 
WMuM, 1603. Serarius, Trihamtum, 1604. Scaliger, Elmdiut Trihagmii 
Smtmif 1605 (all three together in : Triglandius, 7ri«m icriptorum iUuM- 
irimm de tribui Judaeomm ieetii iyntagma^ 2 Bde., Ddphis 1703. Compare 
the account of the controversy about Daniel in his article '*Pharisaer* 
in Ersch and Qruber's Eneydop. sec iii. Bd. xxiL p. 18). Garpzov, 
AppaniuM hidoriahcrUieuM, pp. 165-172. Herzfeld, Gti^idkU det VcXket 
Jtnul, Bd. iiL pp. 357 ff., 381, 395 t Hambun^r, Reai^Encydop. fwr B%bd 
vmd Talmud, Abth. iL p. 132 ff., art "Chassid." 

** 1 Mace iL 30-48. Josephus, Aniiq, xii. 6. 2. 

*' 1 Mace ii. 49-70. Josephus, ArUiq. xiL 6. 3-4. 

*^ On the various interpretations of the name, see Conrad Iken, De 
Juda Maeeabdeo (in Symbolae LUerariae, t L pars 1, Bremae 1744, pp. 170- 
194); Winer, RWB. L 631 f., art ** Judas;" Grimm, Ez»gd. Hamdhutk tu 
1 MakL p. ix. f. The derivation which prevailed in earlier times, especially 
during the seventeenth century, from the initial letters of the words rob3 VD 
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he was like a lion, and like a lion's whelp roaring for his 
piej/' Thus the First Book of Maccabees (iiL 4) charac- 
terizes him a hero of chivalry, bold and powerful, not 
waiting to. ask about the possibility of success, but enthusias- 
tiGallj eacrificing his goods and his blood in a noble causa^ 
The triumphs which lie achieved could indeed, in presence of 
such a terrible arraj of hostile forces, only be temporary. 
The cause which he represented must certainly have been 
lost if it had to depend only on tiie sword. 

In its earliest stage the movement had a course of 
singularly good foitunei In one battle after another Judas 
won iMdyUiant victories, which resulted in the restoring of the 
Jewish wQiahip on Zion. A Syrian battalion, under Apol- 

rrtiT D^a (Bz. XY. Hi would have deserved sedoaaexamiiistiaQ if the 

word had fint of all been used as the septet wa^hwoid of the party, as 
Ix^s was among the early Christians. But it was in the fint instance 
the surname of Judas (o Mtuuiafiat^ey, In modem times it has been 
usually ezplaizied as meaning r09D» ^'iiammer." Against this deriva- 

tion Gurtdss in his wock, Th$ Noma Jlfoolaftss, Leipzig 1876 (compare 
Theolog. LiUratuneUung^ 1876, 436 1 ; Henog, Real-Eneydcp: 2nd ed. L 
505 f ). He writes ^aSD* and explains it, after Isa. xliiL 17, as ''the 

extinguisher," that is, the exterminator of his enemies. This is, to saj 
the least of it, extremely problematical The conclusions drawn by 
Cartiss from tLe orthography are doubtful, since we no longer know the 
original Hebrew form. All the more modem, texts, the jcabbinical, which 
write sometimes ^33D, sometimes ^3pDi as well as the Latin texts, are 
deriyed from the Greek text of the Fint Book of Maccabees, which giyes 
M««3Mc/3«i«^. Also Jeiome^B form of the word Machabaeus, does not 
pxoye that he bad known a Hebrew form ^330, since he undoubtedly 
adopted the Latin orthography Ihen preyalent. But the Greek Mtuuta- 
fieuof corresponds to the Hebrew ^^po» rather than to ^3aOi although eyen 
the latter is not impoedble. On the other hand, the conjecture of Curtiss 
is worthy of consideration, that ns^ iu the Old Testament (1 Eongs yi 

7 ; Isa. xliy. 12 ; Jer. x. 4 ; also Judg. iy. 21) does not mean the great 
battle-axe or smith's hammer, which elsewhere is called j^ap or )^&p 

or e^tsB, but the small workman's hammer. But should this considera- 

• ^ 

tion be regarded as decisiye 1 
^^ Compare generally the characteristics giyen in 1 Maoc uL 1-9. 
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lonius, probably the same of T^hom mention has already been 
made at page 206« was cut down by Judas, and ApoUonius 
himself was slain. The sword which he took from him as 
spoil was the one which Judas from this time forth always 
himself used in battle.^' Also a second Syrian army, which 
Seron, ''the prince of the army of Syria," whom Judas went 
forth to meet, was completely routed by him at Beth-horon, 
north-west of Jerusalem.^ 

The king found it necessary to take vigorous measures in 
order to suppress the revolt in Judea. While he himself, in 
B.a 166-165 (1 Maqc iii: 37 gives the Seleudd year 147), 
went forth upon an ; expedition against the Parthians,^ he 
sent Lysias back to Syria as imperial chancellor and 'guardian 
of the minor Antiochus V., and gave him orders to fit out a 
large army against Judea to quell the rebellion there.^ 
Lysias sent "three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Oorgias, 
with a large body of troops against Judea. The defeat of 
the Jews seemed so certain, that foreign merchants accom- 
panied the Syrians in order to purchase as slaves the expected 
Jewish captives.*® 

Meantime, however, Judas, and those adhering to him, had 

not been inactive. Now that Jerusalem had been wrested 

from the heathens, Judas collected his fighting men in 

Mizpah, the ancient stronghold of Israel in the times of the 

^* 1 Mace. iiL 10-12. Josephoa, ilnii^. xiL 7. 1. 
«' 1 Mace iiL 13-2a Joeephua, U— B«il«^«»^ in the Old Testament 
]tih n^a; according to EoBebius, Ononuuftami ed. Lagaide, p. 233^ nxteen 

miles west-north-west of Jerusalem, and so identical with the present 
Beit-nr. See Robinson, Bjaaaar^u in PaiaHiu, voL iiL 69-63. Baomer, 
PaUUUna, p. 180. Gu^rin, DeioripHon de la PaUdine^ JudA, L 338-344. 
Henderson, PaUtUne^ p. 137. ' 

<• 1 Mace iiL 31. Tacitus, Hidoria^ y. a 

^> 1 Mace iiL 27-37. Jo^ephns, Antiq.jn. 7. 2. 

M 1 Mace. iiL 38-41. Josephns, Antiq, xiL 7. 3. 2 Maoc. TiiL 8-11. 
According to the Second Book of Maccabees, Ptolemy was the governor 
of Coele-Sjria and Phoenicia, who transferred the nulitarj operations 
to Nicanor and Gnigias. 
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Judges, not far from Jerusalem.^ It no longer consisted 
merely of a small group of enthusiasts, but was a regular 
Jewish army, which he had there organized according to 
military rules ; he " ordained captains over the people, even 
captains over thousands, and over hundreds, and over fifties, 
and over tens." By prayer and fasting he prepared himself 
for the unequal struggla In the province of Emmaus, west 
of Jerusalem, at the entrance into the hill country, the artnies 
encountered one another.^ 

While the main body of the Syrian army remained in 
camp at Emmaus, Gorgias endeavoured with a strong detach-^ 
ment to engage the Jewish army. When Judas heard of 
this he circumvented him, and got between him and the 
main body lying at Emmaus. His brave words of encourage'^ 
ment aroused such enthusiasm among the Jews, that thie 
Syrian troops were completely overpowered When the 
detachment under Gorgias returned, they found the camp 
already in flames, and the Jews quite prepared to join with 
them in battle. Without venturing on such a conflict, they 
at once fled into the Philistine territory. This victory of the 
Jews, in B.a 166-165, was complete.** 

*^ Meurcn^a^ 1 Macc. iiL 46, is the ancient ns^SD, which in the times of 

the Judges was the religious and political capital of Israel (Jndg. xz. zxi; 
1 Sam. vii. 5 ff., z. 17 if.). According to 1 Macc iiL 46, it lay ttmripam 

UfWQttT^if*^ tlierefore not far from Jerusalem. Its situation cannot with 
any certainty be more exactly determined. See generally, Bobinson, 
Researches in Palestine, vol. iL 143, 144. Raumer, PalMina, p. 213. 
Smend in Riehm's Handw&rterbuck des btbL AUerthums, p. 1003 f. 
Gudrin, Jud^ I 395-402. 

'^ 1 Macc iiL 42-60. Joaephus, Antiq. xiL 7. 3. — ^EfA/Atiouf* (1 Macc 
iiL 40, 57X in the Roman times the capital of a toparchy, exists down to 
the present day under the name of Amw&s. The New Testament 
Emmaus is probably a different place lying near Jentsalem. Compare 
generally, Div. iL voL i. p. 159, and the literature quoted in the note 
on that page. 

^* 1 Macc iv. 1-25. Jo8q>hus, Antiq, xiL 7. 4 ; 2 Macc viiL 12 ff. — 
The chronology is made out by means of a combination of 1 Macc iiL 37, 
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In the following year, B.a 165-164, and indeed, as 
farther details show, in aatnmn of &a 165, Lysias himself 
led a new and still more powerful army against Jodea. He 
did not make his attack directly from the north, but came 
against Jadea from the south by the way of Idumea (1 Maoc 
iv. 29). He must therefore have fetched a compass round 
about Judea ; it may have begun, as Hitzig conjectures, p. 
393, on the east^ round about the Dead Sea, or, what is 
more probable, on the west, since he had marched along the 
Philistine coast and round about the hilly region. At Beth- 
zur, south of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron,** the eon- 
tending forces met Although the Sjrrian army greatly 
exceeded in numbers, Judas this time again won so complete 
a victoiy that Lysias found himself obliged to return to 
Antioch in order to collect new forces.** 

After these two brilliant and decisive successes, Judas 

which gives the Seleucid year 147, with 1 Mace iv. 28, iw rf i;o>^'^ 
hsMurS, or, what is the same, h rf tpxi^fAtp^ iwtttvr^ meaning ''in the 
following year,*' and chap. iv. 58, which gives the Seleadd year 148. 
The incidents in question therefore oocorred in the year of the Seleucid 
era 147, or B.a 166-165 ; but whether in B.a 166 or in B.a 165 cannot be 
determined. — Aa the enemy's general, the First Book of Maccabees names 
only Gorgias, the Second Book of Maccabees names only Nicanor. Both 
are probably correct, inasmuch as the former led the army in the field, 
and the latter was commander-in-chief of the whole army. 

«« Btu^wpm, (fl and rm\ 1 Macc iv. 29, 61, vL 7, 26, 31, 49, 50, iz. 52, 
X. 14, zL 65, xiv. 7, 33; in the n)S ira frequently referred to in the Old 

Testament ; according to Eusebius, (humuMotm^ ed. Lagarde, p. 235 sq., 20 
miles soath of Jerusalem in the direction of Hebron (juti ht m KifAn 
Bii4f«^ K»>UTMi ix$6m»» dro AhJme dg Xifip^p iw tlwoMt 9nfuUt{\ which is 
confirmed by the situation of the Beit-Sur of the present day, in the 
neighbourhood of Hulhul (the distance is really somewhat less). See 
Robinson, Later Biblical JSeteafxAef tn PoMifie, 430-462. Baumer, 
PaltUtiwi, p. 181 f. Gu^rin, J^tdA, iiL 288-295 ; Tlu Swvey of Wedem 
Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iiL 311 sq., 324 sq. ; also 
Sheet zxi. of the great English Chart 

** 1 Macc iv. 26-35. Josephus, Antiq. xiL 7. 5. 2 Bfacc xL 1-15. On 
the agreement of the statement in First and Second Maccabees, see €himm 
on both passages. 
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again took possession of Jerusalem, and directed his attention 
to the restoration of liie services of divine worship. The 
citadel of Jerusalem was indeed still held by Syrian troops, 
but Judas kept them continually in check by his people, so 
that the works of the temple •could not be destroyed by them. 
Thus protected, the work was proceeded with. Everything 
impure was carried out from the temple. The altar of burnt- 
offering, which had been polluted by heathen sacrifices, was 
wholly taken down and a new one built in its place.^ The 
sacred garments and furniture were replaced by new ones ; 
and when everything was ready, the temple was consecrated 
anew by the celebration of a great feast This took place, 
according to 1 Maca iv. 52, on 25th Ghisleu, in the Seleucid 
year 148, or December B.a 165, or precisely the same day 
on which three years before, for the first time, the altar had 
been desecrated by the offering up of heathen sacrificcs.^^ The 
festivities lasted for eight days, and it was resolved that 
every year the memory of those events should be revived by 
the repetition of the festival observance." 

** ^e stones of the heathen altar of aacrifioe, or rather of several such 
altaTB) were carried out to '* an unclean place," thercforc completely out- 
ride of the temple prednctB (I Mace iv. 43). The stones of the earlier 
Jewish altar of hnmt-offerings, on the other hand, were laid on the temple 
moont^ on a suitable place, ^ until there should come a prophet to show 
what diould be done with them " (1 Mace. iv. 46)l According to Mishna, 
Middatk L 6, the stones of the Jewish altar were laid down in a chamber 
within the bounds of the inner -court, but no longer on "holy'' ground. 
With 1 Mace. xv. 43 and 46, Derenbonrg, pp. 60, 61, combined two obscure 
passages in MegUkUh TaamUh (§ 17 and 20^ according to which the stonea 
•of tiie Jewish altar were removed on 23rd Marchcschwan, that i», 
November, those of the heathen altar somewhat later, on the 3rd Chisleu, 
or December. The exposition of the two passages, however, is still very 
uncertain. 

'^ The date 25th Cluslen as the day of the consecration of the temple 
is obtained from MegtUath Tcumithj § 23. Compare Derenbouq;, p. 62. 

** Compare generally: 1 Mace. iv. 36-59. Josephus, AtUiq. xiL 7. 
6-7. 2 Mace. x. 1-8. — ^To this date belongs the Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple, rd iyxmrnm of John x. 22. Compare Josephus, Antiq. xiL 
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The reooDsecration of the temple forms the first era in the 
history of the Maccabean revolt Hitherto the struggles of 
the heroes of the faith had been invariably crowned with 
success. Judas had led his followers on from one victory to 
another. The future must now prove whether their power 
was elastic enough, and their enthusiasm enduring enough, to 
keep permanent possession of what had thus in so rapid a 
course been won. 

0«r«, because during this fertiyal it was the custom to bum lights (com- 
pare Boba hpuMna vL 6, and Maimonid^s). AcoordiDg to 2 Mace. x. 6, it 
was celebrated after the manner of the Feast of Tabernacles, and is there- 
fore actually called in S Mace L 9, ''The Feast of Tabernacles of the 
month Chisleu." The Egyptian Jews were invited to take part in its 
celebration by two letters preserved in the beginning of the Second Book 
of Maccabees. For the literature with reference to this see Div. iL 
voL ill p S16. It was called in Hebrew nsan, MegUMk TaanUhy § 23, 

and was observed for a period of eight days; Bikkurim L 0; RoxK 
Hathama L 3 ; TaanUh vl 10 ; MtgWa uL 4, ; Moed haJtan iiL 9 ; 
BaJba hamima vi. 6. A complete description of the festival in post-Tal- 
mudie times is given by Maimonides, Hikhcth Megilla toa-Chanukhoj c. 
iiL-iv., in the third volume of his great work, Jad'horduuaka or Mitckne 
Toro, St Petersburg 1850-1862, Bd. iL pp. 632-^^ ; also in Schnlchan- 
Arukh, § 670-685. Bodenschatz, Eirchliche Yerfassung der heutigen 
JudeUf iL 248-251. Schroder, Satzungen und Gebrauche des talmudisch- 
rabbinischen Judenthums, 1851, pp. 159-163. — ^At the synagogue services 
at the Chanuka festival. Num. viL was read (MegUla iii. 6); the 
festival psalm was Ps. zxx. (Tract Scfmm xviiL 2 ; Miiller, Maxckd 
Sqferim 251). Hence t}ie superscription of Fs. zxx. is n^sn rasrrre^.— 
Oompare generally the article ^Kiichweihfest" in Winer, RWB.; Schen- 
kel's Bibellex. by Dillmann; Biehm's .Handworterbueh ; also Oehler, 
article '* Feste der Juden " in Herzog's Enofdopaedie, and the commen- 
taries on 1 Mace iv. 59 (Michaelis, Qrimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace) and on 
John X. 22 (Lightfoot^ floras HAr.; Wetstein, Nov. Ted.; WoU, Curas 
p^etc). 
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Sources. 

1 Mace, y.-ix. 22 ; 2 Mace xiL-xv. 
^Joeephus, Anliq. xii. 8-11. A summary of this is given in Zonaras^ 

Annal. ir. 20-22. 
Megillath Taanith, { 30, in Derenbourg, HiMoirey p. 63. 
The coins ascribed to Judas by de Saulcy, R«hatka^ p. 84 sq., belong 

rather in all probability to Aristobulus I. ; see § 0. 

LiTBRATUBB. 

The works on Syrian history by Foy-Yaillant, Frolich, Clinton, Flathe, 

Stark, etc 
The treatises and commentaries on the Books of Maccabees by Wemsdorfl^ 

Michaelisy Qrimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace, etc. {^^-c-^^w^t^U*^ 
EWALD, HUUyry of Itrad^ voL ▼. 306-323. 
HSRZFBLD, QtaMehie des VoOces Israel, ii 272-296. 
Hirno, GeickidiU du VoUces lirad, ii. 395-421. 
Oratz, Geaehithte des Jvden, Bd. iL 2, pp. 352-376. 
> CoNDER, Judas Maccabasus and (he Jswith War of Independents. London 

1879. 
STAKLETy JemA Chwrch, 1877y toL iii. pp. 285-343. 
Articles, of Jndas Maccabaeos, in Winer, EWB., and in SchenkeVs 

BiheUexieon, 

During the next year and a half after the reconsecration of 

the temple down to the summer of B.a 163, Judas remained 

master of Judea. The central goverument of Syria took no 

concern in the movements there, for its attention was wholly 

taken up elsewhere. Hence Judas was able unhindered to 

arrange for the strengthening of his position. The temple 

mount was furnished with stony fortifications. On the 

southern frontier of Judea, Beth-zur, which constituted the key 

flit 



A^ 
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ta Judea, was strongly fortified and garrisoned with Jewish 
troops.^ And also throoghout all the border districts military 
raids were made, partly in order to protect the Jews dwelling 
there, partly for the establishment of their own dominion. 
The Edomites, the Bajanites (a tribe otherwise unknown), 
and the Ammonites, all of whom had shown themselves 
hostile, were sharply chastised one after another.' 

Complaints soon came from Oilead, east of the Jordan, and 
from Galilee, of persecutions which the Jews dwelling there 
had been subjected to on the part of the heathens. It was 
resolved that help should be sent to both. Simon went to 
Galilee with three thousand men, Judas to Gilead with eight 
thousand men.* I n neither case was there any i<^ ffl of 
maying 9L pftrmAiiftTifc c on^uost of the terr itory in question. 
But after Simon had won many battles against the heathen 
in (jalilee, he gathered together the Jewish residents, with 
their women, children, and goods, and led them amid great 
rejoicing to Judea, where they would be kept secure.* Judas 
acted in a similar manner in Gilead. In a series of successful 
engagements, especially in the north of the countiy east of 
the Jordan, he subdued the native tribes, whose leader was 
one Timotheus, then gathered together all the Israelites in 
Gilead, great and small, women and children, with all their 
possessions, and led them carefully, after he had been com- 
pelled to fight a passage for himself by Ephron, a town of 

^ 1 Maoa It. 60; 61. Joflepbiui, iinKg. xiL 7. 7. — ^Betb-sar is in the 
mibaequent history often referred to as an important post See the pas- 
sages quoted in note 54 under the preTioos section. 

* 1 Ifaoe. T. 1-^ Josephus, AniMi, xii 8. 1. — ^The Edomite district 
Akrahattine, 1 Mace t. 3» has its name £rom the high ridge Akrabbim, 
Num. zxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 3, Judg. L 36, and is not to be confounded 
with this well-known toparchy of Akzahattene, lying in the north of 
Judea. See Div. vl toL L p. 158. 

« 1 Mace. y. 9-20. Josephus^ Aid^. xii & 1-2. 

* 1 Mace y. 21- 23. Josephus, iliUig. xii. 8b 2. For an explanation of 
1 Mace. y. 23, compare aboye, page 192. 
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the east Jordan countiy otherwise unknown, through Beth- 
sean or Scythopolis to Judea.' 

During the period when Simon and Judas were absent 
from Judea, the direction of affairs there had been assigned to 
certain men called Joseph and Asariah. These two, in direct 
opposition to the orders of Judas, undertook a military expedi- 
tion against Jamnia^ but were driven back with considerable 
loss by Gorgias, who since his defeat had remained at Emmaus 
in Philistine territory. The First Book of Maccabees does not 
faO, in recording this incident, to call attention to the fact 
that it was by the hand of the family of the Maccabees that 
salvation was to be wrought for Israel* 

But Judas carried his military expedition farther a-field. 
He went out again against the Edomites, besieged and 
destroyed Hebron ; then passed through Marissa (for thus we 
are to read in place of Samaria in 1 Mace. v. 66) into the 
land of the Philistines, overthrew Ashdod. cast down the 
altars there and the idols, and returned back to Judea with 
rich spoil' The object now quite evidently was no longer 
the protection of the Jewish faith, but the strengthening and 
extending of the Jewish power. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the affairs of 

* 1 Mace, y. 24-54. Joaepbus, Ariiiq, xii. 8. 3-5. Compare 2 Mace, xii 
10-31. For the geography, compare ab<o GnLtz, Geschxchie dor Judm^ ii 
2, pp. 453-459. Ephron is, as Oratz rightly remarks, certainly identical 
with the Ti^ptlvs or Tt^poup conquered by Antiochus the Great (Polybius, 
V. 70. 12). 

* 1 Mace y. 18, 19, 55-62. Josephus, ArUiq. xiL 8. 6. On Jamnia, see 
Diy. iL yoL L p. 78 f. 

^ 1 Mace. y. 63-68. Instead of 1»ftaptiacwj 1 Mace y. 66, we haye in 

Josephus, Antiq, xiL 8. 6, Mtipt99m», as also in the Latin text of the coda 

Sangermanenns, Compare also 2 Mace xiL 35. Marissa, in the Old 

Testament nenOi is a very well known to¥m in the south of Judea, then 
* -t 

under Edomite rule (Antiq. xiii. 9. IX and lying, according to Eusebius, 
Onomadieon, ed. Lagarde, p. 279, in the neighbourhood of Eleutheropolis, 
that is, just between Hebron and Ashdod. The reading giyen by Jose- 
phus is thus undoubtedly the correct one, and it was early adopted, as e.g. 
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Syria. Antiocbus Epiphanes, in his undertakings in the 
eastern parts of the empire, had been no less unfortunate than 
his generals had been in Judea. He had advanced into 
the province of Elymais, but after making an unsuccessful 
attempt to appropriate the rich treasures of the temple of 
Artemis there, he had been compelled to retire back upon 
Babylon, and on the way, in the Persian town of Taba, he 
died in bjx 164, or, according to 1 Mace. vL 16, in the 
Seleudd year 149, that is, b.c. 164-163.* Before his end 
he appointed one of his generals, Philip, to be imperial 
chancellor, and tutor to his son Antiochus V. Bupator during 
his minority. But instead of him Lysias secured possession 
(tf the person of the young king, and obtained absolute 
sovereign power in the empire.* 

The revolted Jews might not perhaps have been interfered 
with for a long time had not pressing appeals been made to 
Antioch directly from Judea. Judas now laid siege in ac. 
163-162; the Seleucid year 150 (1 Mace. vi. 20), to the 
Syrian garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem. Some of the 
garrison, notwithstanding the siege, escaped, and in company 
with representatives of the Greek party among the Jews, 



by Grotiii8| Reland and Michaelia. Grimm, indeed, thinks that no 
motive can be found for mentioning a mere march through by Mariasa. 
But) as Keil haa correctly remarked, the march through is recorded for 
the reason that there a number of priests in a rash and iU-considered 
batde met their death (▼. 67). On Ashdod, see Div. iL vol. L 
p.76£ 

* 1 Mace vL 1-16. Josephus, Antiq. xiL 9. 1. Polybius, xxxL 11. 
Porphyry in Jerome on Dan. xi. 44, 45 (Hieronjrm. Opp, ed. Vallarsi, v. 
722). — Instead of Artemis, as given by Polybius, Appian. Synaca, c 66, 
names Aphrodite. Compare in regard to the chronology, above, p. 172. — 
The stories of the Second Book of Maccabees are purely legendary 
(L 13-16 and ix.), Gratz in the M<mat$schr. fiir Gesch. und Wistenach. des 
fydenthumMj 1883, pp. 241-254, makes a venturous attempt to drag in 
the statements of Dan. xL 45 in order to determine the place where 
Antiochus died. 

* 1 Mace. vL 14-17. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 9. 2. 
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betook themselves to the kiug in order to urge upon him the 
necessity of his interfering. The representatives of the 
Greek party, in particular, complained of how much they had 
to suffer from their hostile fellow-countrymen, so that many of 
them had been slain and had their possessions taken from them.^® 
It was this that first again roused those in Antioch to 
take active measures. Lysias himself, in company with the 
youthful king, went forth at the head of a powerful army and 
marched against Judea. He once more made his attack from 
the south, and began with the siege of Beth-zur. Judas was 
obliged to raise the siege of the citadel of Jerusalem, and to 
go forth to meet the king. At Beth-Zachariah, between 
Jerusalem and Beth-zur, the armies met^^ It soon appeared 
that over against the vigorous onslaught of the Syrian troops 
the Jews with all their valour could not secure any decisive 
or lasting victory. They went forth boldly to the conflict 
Judas's own brother Eleasar distinguished himself above all 
the rest He thought that he had discovered the elephant 
on which the young king was seated ; he crept forward^ stabbed 
the elephant from below, and was crushed under the weight 
of the falling animaL His self-immolation and all the efforts 
of the Jews, however, were in vain. The Jewish army was 
beaten, and that so completely, that the king's army soon 
appeared before the walls of Jerusalem, and laid siege to 
Zion, the temple mount.^ 

*• 1 Mace vi. 18-27. Josepbua, Antiq. xiL 9. 3. 

^^ 'Riu$l^mx*P*^^ 0- Mace vL 32^ according to Josepbus, Afdiq. xiL 9. 4, 
seventy stadia north of Beth-zur, Ib in the present day called Beit- 
Sakaria. See Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine, pp. 
276-277. Raumer, Pal^tina, p. 181 ; Gu^rin, Jud^ iiL 316-319. The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 
35 sq., 108 ; and the great English Map, Sheet zviL Ritter, in his 
Geography of Palestine and Sinai, wrongly identifies Beth-Zachariah 
with edh-Dhoheriyeh, in which case it would have lain to the south- 
west of Hebron. 

" 1 Mace. yL 28-48. Josephus, AfUiq, xiL 9. 3-6 ; Wan of the /etM, L 
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Beth-zor also was obliged to yield and to receive a Syrian 
garrison. Those besieged in Zion, however, soon began to 
snfifer from want of the means of life, since owing to the 
Sabbatical year no provision had been made beforehand." 
The utter discomfiture of the Jews now seemed imminent, 
when suddenly Lysias, on accoant of events occurring in Syria, 
found himself compelled to treat with the Jews for peace 
under favourable conditions. That same Philip whom 
Antiochus Epiphanea had nominated as imperial chancellor 
and tutor of his son Antiochus V. during his minority, had 
marched against Antioch in the hope of securing the power 
to himselt In order to have a (zee hand against him, Lysias 
granted to the Jews that which had hitherto been the 
occasion of the war, the liberty freely to oelebiute their own 
religious ceremonies. It was henceforth to be permitted them 
to '' observe their own institutions as formerly.** On this con- 
dition those besi^ed in Zion capitulated ; its strongholds were 
reduced, contrary to the promise sworn to by the king. The 
subjugation of the Jews was accomplished, but only after 
that had been granted to them on account of which the Syrian 
government had declared war against them five years before.^^ 

1. 5. 2 Mace xiiL 1-17. The defeat is only very shyly hinted at in 
the First Book of Maccabees vL 47 ; while in the Second Book of Macca- 
bees it is actually tronaformed into a yietory ! See with reference to this, 
Qrimm, Exe^ ffandbueh au 1 MakL p. 103^ sn 2 MaJA, p 191 1 

» 1 Mace. yL 49-54. Joaephus, Aniiq. xiL 9. 6. 2 Mace. xiiL 18-22. 
The mentioning of the Sabbatical year (1 Mace. vL 49 : Srt wJififimm 
i^ rji yp ; vi. 63 : ltd ro Ssio^iov h^t %X»tu) showa ns that the eyents 
oecorred in B.a 163^ For the Selencid year 150 (in which they are placed 
by 1 Mace, vi 20 compared with viL 1) runs, according to the mode of 
reckoning followed in the First Book of Maccabees, from spring of &a 
163 to spring of B.a 162. The Sabbatical year, however, always begins 
in autumn (Mishna, Eotk haAaaia i 1). Since, then, they were already 
in want of yictuals, they must have been in the second half of the 
Sabbatical year, after the fields during winter and spring had been left 
unsown. This, therefore, brings us to the summer of &a 163. 

^* 1 Mace vi 55-62. Joaephus, AiiJtiq. xiL 9. 6-7. 2 Mace. xiiL 
23-26. 
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The understanding with the Jews at which Lysias and 
Antiochus V. in their own interests had arrived, was not 
interfered with by any of the following kings. None of 
them resorted again to the foolish attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes forcibly to introduce pagan culture and ceremonies 
among the Jews. The Jewish worship, which had been 
restored by Judas Maccabaeus amid all the changeful circum- 
stances of the age, continued to be observed in essentially the 
same way. This deserves to be specially noted in order that 
a correct estimate may be formed of the conflicts which 
followed. The end aimed at in the struggle was now dififerent 
from that previously before tliem. It. had to do no longer 
with the preservation of religion, but, just as we have already 
seen in the preliminary history; of the Maccabean revolt, 
with the question whether the friends of the Greeks or the 
national party within the Jewish, nation itself should have 
the supremacy. It was essentially a Jewish internecine war, c 
in which the Syrian superiors took part only in so far as they 
supported and put at the head of the provincial government 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, of these two Jewish 
parties. To a certain extent, indeed, religious interests did 
come into consideration. Fbr the Greek party were inclined 
to go farther in the way of favouring Greek institutions, 
while their nationalist opponents seemed more attached to 
the religion of Israel. But the fundamental points were no 
longer in dispute.'* 

In consequence of the events of the previous year, the 
party in Judea friendly to the Greeks were driven out of the 
government, and were indeed for the most part persecuted. 
Judas stood practically at the head of the Jewish people.^* 

• 

^^ Compare WellLausen, PharidUer und SadducUer^ p. 84 : " The year 
162 marks the proper end of llie religious war of the Jews. There- 
after the occasion of the conflict was not religion, but government'' 
'* We get no information from the First Book of Maccabees as, to -the 
DIV. I. VOL. I. p 
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It may be readily supposed that the opposition party did not 
quietly submit to this arrangement^ but made vigorous efforts 
on their part to obtain again the governing power. But they 
succeeded in their efforts only after a change had occurred in 
the occupancy of the throne. Antiochus Y. and Lysias had, 
indeed, after a short struggle overcome that Philip who had 
contended with them for the supremacy.^^ But they them- 
selves were soon driven out by a new pretender to the crown. 
Demetrius I., afterwards distinguished by the cognomen Soter, 
the son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, therefore nephew of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and cousin of Antiochus Eupator, who 
had previously lived as a hostage at Bome, and had vainly 
entreated from the Boman senate permission to return home, 
succeeded in secretly making his escape, and landed at 
Tripolis on the Phoenician coast" He was able soon to 
gather around him a considerable number of followers;" 
indeed the very bodyguard of King Antiochus deserted him 
and his guardian Lysias, and joined Demetrius. By the orders 
of Demetrius both were murdered, and he himself proclaimed 
king in B.a 162.*^ The Boman senate was at first in con* 

person who adininistered the office of the high priest after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship. Noxninallj Menelaus was still high priest He 
is said to have been put to death by Antiochus V. Eupator when he made 
definite concessions to the Jews, and the reason assigned for that was 
that Menelaus by his evil connaels was indirectly responsible for the 
rebellion of the Jews (Josephus, Antiq, xiL 9. 7 ; compare 2 Mace xiiL 
3-8). But Menelaus was naturally unable in presence of Judas, who was 
in possession of the actual power, to exercise the functions of the high 
priest's office. Perhaps, indeed, Onias IV., son of Onias XIL, may have 
officiated. But, according to Josephus, Antiq. xiL 5. 1, he was not of age 
at the time of his lather's death, and went immediately down into Egypt^ 
and so after the execution of Menelaus the office was given, not to him, 
but to Alcimus (ArUiq. xiL 9. 7). 

''1 Mace. vL 63. Josephus, Antiq. xiL 9. 7. 

^' Eusebius, Chrcnicon, ed. Schoene, L S54 (=SyncelL ed. Dindorf, L 
550 sq.)- 2 Mace. xiv. 1. 

^* Justin, xxxiv. 3 : DdaJtru in Syriam $ecundo favore onmiitm excipitur. 

'* 1 Mace. viL 1-4. Josephus, Antiq. xiL 10. 1. 2 Mace. xiv. 1-^ 
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sieniation over the flight of Demetrius, but by and by Demct- 
triuB maoaged on his part to induce the Romans to recognise 
hkn as king.^^ 

Soon after Demetrius had entered upon the government, 
the leaders of the Hellenistic party, with a certain Alcimus 
at their head, or as his Hebrew name properly reads, Jakim,^ 
made representations to the king with reference to their 
oppression onder the party of Judas. Judas and his brothers 
hSeul meanwhile slain the adherents of the king, or expelled 
them from the country. Demetrius was naturally readily 
impressed by such a statement Alcimus was appointed 
high priest, and at the same time a Syrian army under the 
command of Bacchides was sent to Judea, in order to instate 
Alcimus by force, if need bd» in his ofiSce.** 

The further development of affairs is highly characteristic 
of the struggles of the Maccabees. The opposition to Alcimus 
on the side of the strict Jewish party was by no means 
engaged in by all its adherents. In consequence of quieting 
assurances which he gave, he was inmiediately acknowledged 
by the representatives of the strictest section of the scribes 
and the ^ pious" (AaiZaSoi, 1 Mace. viL 13), as the legiti* 
mate high priest of the family of Aaron. Only Judas and 
his adherents persevered in their opposition. They did not 
trust the promises of Alcimus, and considered that their 

Livy, EjpU. zlvi Appian, Syriaaif c 47. In regard to the chronology, 
•ee above, p. 174. 

'^ Polybiofl, xxxL 23, zxxiL 4. 

'* Joeephua, Antiq. xiL 9. 7 : 'Ax»r/co; o ««2 'I«cfi/««; KxMf. In the 
ftketch given by Josephus in ArUiq. zz. 10, be names him simply 'I«»/ffto^ 
Aliw in the text of the First Book of Maccabees, viL 5, 12, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
and ix. 64-67, as well as 2 Maca xiv. 3, various manuscripts have the 
addition o »«i 'Imm^o;. 

^ 1 Mace viL 6-8. Josepbus, Antiq. zii. 10. 1-2. 2 Mace. xiv. 3-1 0.-*- 
According to Joeephus, AnUq, xii. 9. 7, Alcimus had been already nomi- 
nated as high priest by Antiocbus V. Eupator. According to 2 Mace. xiv. 
3 ff., be bad once even earlier than this filled the office of high priest 
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j^ligiouB ii^terests oould only te sebored if tbey got the 
•govemmeBfe into their own hands.** 

Besnlts showed that they were not wrong. One of the 
first iMitB of Aleimas was- to order the execution of sixty 
m^ beloDging to the paity of the Asidaean^i This struck 
-fear and trembling into tho. hearts of the people, but had also 
the effect of axousing more- determined opposition. Bacchides 
now thoo^t' that his presence in Jadea was no longer 
neoessary. Leaving ^bohind a military force in Jadea for the 
protection of- Alcimos, h?. himself returned to Syria. Th^n 
'AlcimaS'.and'^ndas had. prapticaUy an opportunity of measur- 
ing their' streiiyth and^ testing .their own resources against one 
another. Tbeopen war.b^t^een thetwo parties which now 
Tiegan seemed to tend more: and more in favour of the Macca- 
bee%. so that Aldmna found it necessary to go to the king 
:and to entreat of him further support.* 

Demetrii^s^ sent now against Judea another general, Nicanor, 
with a great army. Nicanpr sought first of all through 
stratagem to obtain possession of the person of Judas. But 
(Judaa gotanfonnation of this plot, and so the scheme mis- 
.carried. An en^gement thns took place at Capharsalama," 

: ^ 1 Ifitt. viLt 10-1& Josephua, Aniiq. xiL lO 2. The Second Book 
of Msccabeei^ xir. 6, falMlj identifies theAsidaeans with the party of 
Jadaa. See regarding thia^ WeHhaoaeiiy PharUiUr und Sa d dued e r^ p. 
79 rf 

» 1 Msec. TiL 16-25. Josephns, Amtiq. xii. 10. S-3. 

** The pOsitioii of this place is unknown. Expositors of the First Book 
of llaccabeea (Michaelia, Grimm, Keil, etc, on 1 Mace TiL 31) set it south 
of Jerasalem, "ainoe Nicanor after losing. the batUe withdrew to Jeru- 
salem and theafo Beth-Horott" (KeU). But this argument is not con- 
vincing. ^Nicanor did not sustain an actual defeat at Oapharsalama, since his 
loss fftnMMJAH only of 500 men (so 1 Mace viL 32 is to be read, instead of 
5000). We may Uierefore represent the state of matters thus to ourselves, 
that Nicanor, after he had failed to gain any decisive advantage over 
Judaa at OaphatMiUma, wished to make himself sure of the protection of 
Jemaalem, where he had the garrison of the citadel to back up his efforts. 
Under these eireomstances nothing stands in the way of our setting 
Gaphanalama to the north-west of Jerusalem, and identifying it with the 
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which resulted in the defeat of Kicanor. He then advanced 
upon Jerusalem, and wreaked liis vengeance on the innocent 
priests. While they greeted him respectfully, he treated 
them with scorn and ridicule, and -threatened that if they did 
not deliver up to him Judas and' hi& army, he would on hiff 
victorious return set their temple- on fire. 

Therefore He returned to the 'district of 'Beth-HoTOn,-north^- 
west of Jerusalem, where he waited for reinforcements *from 
Syria. Judas lay encamped over against him in Adasa.^ 
On 13th Adar, B.c. 161, a decisive tsonfiict was engaged in 
which resulted in the utter defeat of the Syrians. 'Nicanoi' 
himself fell in the tumult When his • people saw this^ they 
threw their weapons away, and betook themselves to hasty 
flight The Jews pursued them, eurrounded them, and cut 
them down to the last man ; so, at letot, the First Book of 
Maccabees affirms. The victory. must certainly have. been 

Ourasalim near Bamleh, not far from Ljdda, of which mention is made 
in the eleventh century (so Boblnaon, Biblical Eemarthes in jPoMmm^ 
vol ilL 46-59; Ewald, Eittcry of Imul, v. 321). A tfxff *TED is spoken 
of in the Talmud (Relaad, P^iUst. p. ^90 ; Neubauer, O^ographi$ ({» 7a^ 
mudf p. 173), and by the Arabic geographer Mukaddoii^ traoslated by 
Qild^meister, ZeitschHftdes DPV. y\L 170. 

" 1 Maca viL 26-38. Joeephoa, Antiq. xii. 10. 4-^. 

** 'aW«, 1 liacc vii. 40, 45, according to Josephus, Antiq, xiL 10. 5, 
thirty stades from Beth-Horon, is identical with the *Alat9tt, in the neigh- 
boarhood of Gophna which was known to Eutebius {Onomaituf(fn, ed, 
Lag^e, p. 220 : *al Im 9v» tutfAn iyyvc r^v^pip). It lay therefore^ Jiorth- 
east of Bcth-Horon. Quite distinct from it is the similarly named nehn 

belonging to the tribe of Judah (Joah. xv. 37 ; Mishna, Eruhin v. 6)| which, 
since it was in the district of Judah, cannot have been in the neighbour-, 
hood of .Qophna, as Easebiua eironeooaly assumes (see on the contrary,- 
Jerome, Ononuutieon, ed. Lagarde, p. 93). Compare the articles ** Adasa** 
and " Hadasa " in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, and Biehm. — Many 
are now inclined to identify our Adasa with the ruins of Ehirbet Adasa. 
on the great road north of Jerusalem (Qudrin, JudA^ iiL 5-^ ; Tha 
Survey of Wedem Palatine, Memoirs by Gonder and Kitchener, iiL 
30, 105 f. ; also the great English Map, Sheet xviL). The identification 
seems to me doubtful, since Khirbet Adasa is about sixty stadea from 
Bcth-Horon, and not toward Gophna, but in a southerly direction. 
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overpowering and complete For from this time the 13th 
Adar, corresponding roughly to our March, was annually 
observed as a festival under the name of "Nicanor's Day;" * 
; Judas was thus once more master of the situation. Josephos 
assigns to this . period the death of Alcimus, and from this 
time reckons the priesthood of Judas.. But the death of 
Alcimus, according to the First Book of Maccabees/ occurred 
considerably later ; : and that Judas exercised generally the 
functions of the high priest^ is, extremely improbable.*^ 
. . There is, however, this element of truth in the statement 
of Josephus, that Judfys now actually stood, at the head of the 
Jewish commonwealth. 4^nd it was his determined plan .to 
maintain himself, or at least his party, in that position. ..-But 
the events which had occurred taught him that this.:, was 
possible. only after they had completely freed themselvcfs from 
the Syrian yoka The king of Syria had indeed showed his 

- M 1 Miacc. viL 39-^60. Josephuei, ArUiq. ziL 10. 5. 2 Mace zv. 1-36. 
MegiUath TaarUUi, § 30 (in Derenboorg, p. 63).— The year in which 
Nicanoi's defeat occurred is not directly stated in the First Book of 
ICaocabeee, but by a comparison of 1 Mace vii. 1 with iz. 3, it must be 
set down as the Scleacid year 151, or B.a 162-161. Bat the month Adar 
of the Seleucid year 151 is equivalent to March B.a 161. The considera- 
tion which in the first edition of this work was regarded as telling against 
this date, that it made the time since the accession of Demetrius too ahcfrt 
for the occurrence of such events, I can no longer regard as offering any. 
serious difficulty. 

^ On the death of Alcimus, see 1 Mace. iz. 54-56. On the high-priest- 
hood of Judas, Joeephus, Antiq. ziL 10. 6, 11. 2. In itself it would not be 
inconceivable that Judas should also have usurped the functions of the high 
priest But the First Book of Maccabees says nothing about such a pro- 
ceeding. There was also a legitimate claimant present in the person of 
Onias IV., who would certainly be respected as such by Judas. Joeephus 
himself in another place ezpressly says that after the death of Alcimus 
the office of the high priest remained unoccupied for seven years (Awtiq. 
zz. 10 : htUimr^ ^ Mtlg mMwy dXkti i/trlXf^fy % ▼oAi; iwtttvr^^g ivrJt }c^pU 
dfxf*F**'C 9ica). This statement is supported by the investigations of 
Wiesder (Studim und KriUken, 1877, pp. 293-298) and Gratz {GtiMehU der 
Judm, iL 2, p. 365 fL ; Mcnattidir. fUr Qtkk. vmd fFiitensck, du Jvdtn^- 
ihumsy 1883, pp 1-^). 
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inclination to secure the anpremacy in Judea to the opposition 
party by force of arms« Ttie resolve was therefore made to 
shake off once and for all every sort of subordination to the 
Syrians. In order to accomplish this purpose, Judas applied 
to the Romans for help. The rulers of the Western empire, 
ever since their conflicts with Antiochus the Greats between 
B.a 192 and B.a 189, had taken the liveliest interest in 
matters that affected the Syrian empire, and looked closely 
into everything that occurred with watchful eye& They 
repeatedly interposed their authority to decide upon the affairs 
of Syria.'^ All centrifugal movements in that quarter might 
therefore count upon their support It was thus very natural 
that Judas should make the attempt with the help of the 
Romans to secure permanently that freedom which had been 
temporarily wrung from their enemy. In grand pictorial 
style the First Book of Maccabees describes how Judas had 
heard of the deeds and might of the Romans, and how this 
led him to endeavour to obtain their aid. Even the in-^ 
accuracies which are mixed up in this story serve to set 
before us very strikingly the measure of the knowledge of the 
Romans, which was then current in Judea. Judas therefore 
sent two men of his party as ambassadors to Rome, Eupolemus 
son of John, and Jason son of Eleasar, the former perhaps 
identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a 
Hellenistic writer, see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 203-206. The 
end which he had in view in so doing was avowedly the 
throwing off of the Syrian yoke (1 Mace viii 18 : rov 
apai TOP ^vyov arr avT&v). The Roman senate readily 
granted an audience to the Jewish embassy, and a treaty of 
friendship was made of which the principal provisions were 

'^ Thus Antiochus Epiphanes was obliged to abandon Egypt by 
Popilius Laenas. After the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Roman 
senate forced from Antiochus Eupator and his regent-guardian Lysias a 
considerable reduction of the standing army of Syria (Polybiusi xxxL 12 • 
Appian. Syridca, c 46). 
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that the Jews should give help to the fiomans and the 
Bomans to the Jews in times of war (avfifiaxia), but not on 
precisely eqaal terms, and in every case just ai9 circumstances 
required (1 Maca viiL 25, 27 : m &if o xaifm (nnyfpa^). 
It therefore practically depended on the pleasure of the 
Somans how far they should consider themselves bound by' 
Ae agreement" 

About the same time as this treaty was concluded the 
Somans issued a missive to Demetrius, wherein they ordered 
him to desist from every sort of hostile proceeding against 
the Jews, who were the allies of the Komans.'' Their inter- 
position of authority came too late. Demetrius proceeded so 
rashly 'tod energetically, that the overthrow of Judea had 
been already completed before there was any possibility of 
interference on the part of the Romans.** Immediately after he 
had received news of the death and defeat of Nicanor, he sent 
a great army under Bacchides to Judea, which appeared in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem as early as the first month 
of the Seleucid year 152, that is, in April b.c. 161 (1 Mace, 
ix. 3), only about two months after the fall of Nicanor.** 

** 1 Mace. viiL Joaephus, Antiq, xiL 10. 6. — A similar treaty of friend- 
ship between Borne and Astypalaea, of date a& lOJ^, is known from an 
inscription, Carp, Inscr, Graec n. 2485 (also in Hicks, Manual of Greek 
HidorieallnKripiions, Oxford 1882, pp. 347--349). — For an explanation and 
criticism of 1 Mace. viiL, besides the commentaries of Michaelia, Qrimm, 
Keil, BiBsel, Wace, compare : Qrimm, Zeitedurifi fur wiseetuchaftL TheoL 
1874, pp. 231-238, with communications from Mommsen and Mendels- 
sohn in Bitschl's Ada eodetalit phUologa^ Lifnentie^ t ▼. 1875, pp. 91-100. 

" 1 Mace. viiL 31, 32. 

*^ From the general drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be 
assumed that Judas had first arranged the embassy after the victory over 
Nicanor. Qn this supposition he cannot have lived to see the return of 
his ambassadors, for his death occurred only two months after Nicanor^s 
defeat Compare Grimm, ExegeL Handbuch zu 1 MakL p. 131. 

'^ As to the reckoning of the date, compare above, page 39. — Since 
Nicanor fell on the 13th Adar, the last month of the Jewish year (1 Mace 
viL 43, 49), while Bacchides appeared before Jerusalem '* in the first 
month" of the Seleucid year 152 (i Mace. ix. 3), a period of one and a 
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Bacchides encamped beside Berea, Judas beside Elasa (written 
also Elcasa and Alasa).* The superiority of the Syrians was 
so evident, that even in the ranks of Judas there no longer 
remained any hope of victory. His followers deserted in 
large numbers. With a few faithful men Judas ventured 
with the wild courage of despair on the hopeless conflict 
The result was just what had .been clearly foreseen : the 
troops of Judas were hewn down, and he himself fell in the 
battle. To his brothers Joiiatiian and Simon were granted 
the i»d privil^e of borying him in the grave of his father 
at Modein.*^ 

With the overthrow of Judas it was finaUy and definitely 
proved that it was a vain endeavour on the part of the 
Jewish nationaliats to measure swords with the mighty forces, 
of Syria. Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had 
been, her was largely indebted to ^e recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military success was 
not to be thought of if only the Syrian anthorities seriously 
roused themselves to the conflict The following age cannot 
sliow even one conspicuous victory of the kind by which 
Judas had won renown. What the Maccabean party finally 
reached, it wom through voluntary concessions of claimants oC 
the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally 
in conafequence of intexxial dissensions in the Syrian empire. 
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half months, which is -quite' endugh, is -allowed for. the equipment of the 
Syrian army. *' But yet even should forty-five days seem to any one too 
little, I could even then come to his help with other thirty or thirty-one 
daysL The year niust have been an intercalary year, that is, it must have 
had the month Yeadar intercalated" (Michaelis, Anrtu su 1 Makk ix. 3). 

'* Both places are unknown. Also the remark in 1 Mace ix. 15 : ms 
'A^unu fyw(y scarcely gives sufficient ground for determining its locality, 
since the statement is very suspicious, and is owing perhaps to a transla- 
toi^s mistake. (Michaelis guesses that in Hehrew. it stood nnn nilCVi 
'< down at the foot of the mountain ; " Joeephus reads /Aix^a *\^i 

*' 1 Mace ix. 1-21. Joeephnsi Antiq, xiL 11. 1-2. 
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Articles *< Jonathan" in Winer's RWB^ and Sehenkd's BiMImbm. 

Tns power of ^tbe Jewish national party was quite anni* 
hilated by the defeat and death of Jada& The party friendly 
to the Greeks, with the high priest Aldmus at their head, 
was able now unhindered to cany on the government com- 
mitted to it by the king. Wherever any opposition was 
offered, it was at once vigorously suppressed The friends 
of Judas were sought out and brought to Bacchides, who 
''took vengeance on them." The *' unxighteous " and the 
" ungodly," as the opponents of the Maccabees are designated 
in the First Book of Maccabees, had now the role in Jndea.^ 
1 1 Mace. ix« 23-87. Josephus^ AMq. xiiL 1. L 

tt4 
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But the friends of Judas were by ho means disposed to 
abandon all sort of resistance. They elected Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, as their leader, ''in order that he might 
direct the conflict"' No regular or serious undertakings 
indeed were at first to be thought of. They required first of 
all gradually to gather together their forces and wait a favour- 
able opportunity. The earliest incidents of ' this period 
which we have, represent the doings of Jonathan more in the 
light of the raiding of a freebooter than the acts of a religious, 
party. When their personal property was no longer secure 
in Judea, tl^ey sent it under the guardianship of John, a 
brother of Jonathan, over into the country of the friendly 
Kabathaean9. While so engaged, John, along with his bag- 
gage, was attacked by a robber tribe of the sons of Ambri, hear 
Medeba, in the country east of the Jordan, and slain. In 
order to avenge his death, Jonathan and Simon crossed the 
Jordan and fell upon the sons of Ambri when these were 
engaged in great festivities in connection with a wedding 
celebration. Many were slain, and the rest fled into the 
mountains. On their return Jonathan and his followers were 
met at the Jordan by Bacchides and a Syrian army, and were* 
in great jeopardy, but saved themselves by swimming across 
the Jordan.' 

Bacchides now took measures to secure that the subjection 
of Judea under the Syrian rule should be more decided than 

* I Mace ix. 28-31. Joeephus, Le. 

^ 1 Mace ix. 32-49. Josepbus, AtUiq. xiiL L 2-4.~The fight with 
Bacchides took place on the eastern hank of the Jordan. For the account 
in 1 Mace ix. 43-49 goes hack again, after the intercalated story of 1 Mace, 
ix. 35-42, upon the statement of 1 Mace. ix. 34 {Bauijc*^ii( . . . iiitg . . . 
vipit9 rw ' lofZmww), If, then, Jonathan and his adherents saved themselves 
by swimming over the river, they must have reached the western bank, 
and so remained in the wUdemess of Judea (compare ix. 33). Hitcig is 
therefore in error (iL 422 f.), who represents the case as if Jonathan had 
been driven by Bacchides into the country beyond the Jordan ; compart 
Keil, CommmUar^ p. \C0, 
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hitherto. He fortified the cities of Jericho, Emmaus, Beth- 
HoroQ, Bethel, Thamnatha, Pharathon, TephoD, and occupied 
them with Syrian garrisons. He likewise gave orders that 
the fortifications of Beth-zur, Gazara, and the citadel of 
Jerusalem should be strengthened. Finally, he took the sons 
of distinguished Jews as hostages, and put them in ward in 
the citadel of Jerusalem.^ 

About this time, in the second month of the Seleucid year 
153, that is, in May B.c. 160 (1 Mace. ix. 54), the high priest 
Alcimus by his ungodly conduct caused great ofiTence to those 
who adhered strictly to the observance of the law. He threw 
down the walls of the inner court, and ''so destroyed the works 
of the prophets." In bis death, which speedily followed, they 
beheld Qod's righteous judgment on such wickedness.^ ^^ 

^ 1 Mace. ix. 50-53. Josephus, Aniiq. xiii. 1. 3.— The most of tlie towns 
here named are otherwise unknown. On Emmaut, see Div. iL voL L 
p. 159 ; on Beth-Horon, ace above, page 214. — Bethel is the well-known 
ancient centre of Israelitish worship, according to Eusebius, Onomadiam^ 
ed. Lagarde, p. 209, twelve Boiuon mUes north of Jemsalem. — Thamnatlia 
is in Hebrew nnstan or n3on« the name of these places in Southern 
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Palestine, see Div. iL voL i. p. 158. The best known is mtmsOTU 

• 

where the tomb of Joshua was. According to the received text of 1 Mace, 
ix. 50, Thamnatha-Pharathon is to be taken as the name of one place, fiat 
probably Josephus, the Syriac, and the Vet. Lot, are right when they read 
»«/ between the two words. Pharathon is in Hebrew {\n]ns» s town in 

the tribe of Ephraim, Jadg. xiL 13, 15, perhaps the modem Ferata, south- 
west of Nablous (Robinson, Later BUd, BetearcheSy p. 65 sq. ; Gu^rin, Samaria^ 
ii. 179 f.). fiut this Pharathon, as well as Thimnath-Serach, belonged to 
Samaria, according to 1 Mace. xL 34. It is therefore qnestiooable whether 
other similarly named towns in Jadea may not be meant. — Ti^m or 

Tf^ is usually identified with the Hebrew n^BFl. If this were only 

more certain than it is, it would still be doubtful which of the different 
Old Testament towns of the name were meant (see Miihlan in Riehm's 
HandwdrterbiuJiy p. 1612, art " Tappuah ; " and p. 185, art " fieth- 
Tappuah "). — On Beth-zur, sec above, p. 216 ; on Gazara, see § 7 on the 
history of Simon. 
* 1 Mace. ix. 54-56. Josephus, Antiq. xiL 10. .6 (Joscphns places the 
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office of the high priest does not seem to have been again 
filled? : 

death of Alcimus before the death of Judas, sec above, p. 230)l The level* 
ling'of the walla, according to 1 Mace. ix. 54, was only partially carried 
out. — It is doubtful what we are to understand by the nJ-^ns rq; avh^f tup 
Aytmw rits Utniptt^ of 1 Mace. ix. 54. In the temple of the Hcrodian age the 
inner courts that is, the inner court in the strict and proper sen.ee, was 
surrounded first of all by a strong wall. Then a narrow terrace ran 
round about this, the so-called Chil^ from which the ascent was made by 
steps into the outer court Under the steps ran a low breastwork, the 
so-called Soreg^ Tto^ which marked the boundary beyond which no 

« Gentile was allowed to penetrate. When the First Book of Maccabees 
speaks of a rtlx'Hi it seems unquestionable that the actual wall of the 
inner court is intended. On the other hand, we find in the Mishna 
the traditionj that the Soreg bad been thrown down in thirteen places 
(n^ ^^bo). by the Grfeek kings, and that these thirteen " breaches '' (niv^s) 

had been subsequently bloscd up, and that in memory of this thirteen obeis- 
ances were ordered to be made before it {Middoth ii. 3). It was an easy step 
in advance to combine this tradition with the fact mentioned alK>ve, in which 
case* Ttixog would! be considered an inexact translation of y\So (so, for 

example, Gratz, OesehidiU der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. p. 10 f. ; MonaUidvr. Jnr 
G€kk.'wid Wiuenkk, des Judenthums, 1876, p. 395 if. ; on the other hand : 
Herzfcld, GeichidUe des Volkei Israel^ ii. 348, Anm. iii. ; Dcrenbourg, 
Hiitoire, p. 65, note 3). Bat it is very questionable whether in the simple 
anangenients of the pre-Herodian temple, wall and Soreg were found 
already existing alongside of one another. In any case the offence con- 
sisted in the attempt made by Alcimus to destroy the lines of demarcation 
between the ''holy" space of the court and the unhol\' outer space, and 
thus to admit the Gentiles freely within the court — The interpretation 
is certainly wrong which supposes that by the inner court only the so-called 
court of the priests was to be understood, and so by the nixog the boundary 
which within the court proper marked off the space for the Israelites (so 
e:g. Eeil). For this boundary was no riixo;* but a Ipu^etxro: (Antiq. xiii. 
13. 5) or yu9tw {War$ of the Jtwi^ v. 5. 6 ; compare, Aniiq. viii. 3. 9), and 
did not probably exist before the time of Alexander Janmius (the mode 
of expression in Aniiq. xiiL 13. 5 is at least indistinct). The »v>n 
huripit is undoubtedly the same as is called by Joseph us : q i>lc9 «uAif 
(Wart oftheJetos, v. 5. 6^n.), • tp^Tipos xfpi/3oXo; (Jf^ars of Oit JexvA, v. 
1. 2), irris vtpiBcXo; (Antiq. xv. 11. 5), ro hlcripu hpi* {Wars of the Jews^ 
iv. 6, V. 3. Ifin,, vi. 1. 8), to Mop hpiv {Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 4), to uau 
ItpQw {Wan oftheJewSy vi. 2. 7), to icuhp /fee* (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 1), 
that is, the court in the strict and proper sense, to which all Israelites but 
no Gentiles were admitted ; compare also Div. ii. vol i. pp. 299-305. 
* Joeephus assumes this in Antiq. xiii. 1. 5. 
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Soon after the death of Alcimus, Baccbides returned to 
Syria, believing that the subjugation of Judea was now com- 
plete.' There follows a period of seven years, aa 160-153, 
about which the First Book of Maccabees says almost nothing. 
But these seven years must have been of very great import- 
ance for the reinvigorating of the Maccabean party. For at 
the close of that period it stands forward as the one party 
really capable of forming a government and as actually having 
Judea under its control, so that the Syrian kings in their 
contentions with one another are found eagerly seeking to 
secure its devoted adherence. Only by one episode is light 
shed upon the darkness of this era in the record of the First 
Book of Maccabee& Two years after the retirement of 
Baccbides, that is, in &c. 158, the dominant party of the 
Jews favourable to the Greek customs made urgent repre- 
sentations to the king's government about the resuscitation 
of the Maccabean party. The consequence of this was that 
Baccbides went again with a still larger army in order to 
utterly destroy Jonathan and his adherents. But his follow- 
ing had already become so strong that Bacchides could not 
so easily be done with them. A portion of them entrenched 
themselves under Simon's leadership in the wilderness at 
Bethbasi, a place not otherwise known, and was there laid 
siege to by Bacchides in vain. With another portion 
Jonathan went forth on a plundering expedition into the 
country. When Bacchides observed how difficult the task 
assigned to him was, very much against the will of the 
Graeco-Jewish party which had brought him into such diffi- 
culties, he made peace with Jonathan and returned again to 
Syria.* 

The Jewish parties appear now to have made an attempt 
to come to terms with one another. The result of this seems 

^ 1 Mace. ix. 57. Josepbus, Antiq. xiiL I. 5. 

• 1 Mace. ix. 57-72. Josephus, Antiq, xiii. I. 5-G. 
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to have been that Jonathan more and more secured again to 
himself the leadership. " The sword was now at rest in Israel, 
and Jonathan dwelt at Michmash ; and he began to judge the 
people, and drove out the ungodly from Israel" With tl)is 
laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the 
following five years.* This can only mean that Jonathan, 
while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by 
those friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort 
of rival government^ which gradually won the position of 
main influence in the countiy, so that it was able even to 
drive out (MfMP^ip) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing 
party. The Hellenistic or Greek favouring party had no root 
among the people. The great mass of the Jews Iiad still the < 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate ^ 
the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the ideal of the ^ 
scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, 
the great majority of the people gave themselves heart and 
soul to the national Jewish movement The Maccabees, 
therefore, had the people soon again at their back. And this <^ 
is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the c 
Syrian throne now beginning, the claimants contended with 
one another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the good* 
will of the Maccabees. The Syrian kings were no longer in a 
position to force upon the people a Hellenistic government, 
but were obliged to do all in their power to conciliate and 
win the favour of the Jews. But this they could have only 
under the sway of the Maccabees. The concessions they 
made, howevei*, furthered at the same time those tendencies 

* 1 Mace. ix. 73. JosepbuB, Antiq, xiiL 1. 6. — M«x.(^«f is the Old 
Testament DD3p according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 280^ 

nine Roman miles north of Jerusalem, in the neighbourhood of Rama, the 
modem Mukhnuu, See Robinson, BiU. Researches in Palestine^ vol. iii. 
59-63. Raumer, PaL p. 212. Gu^rin, Jndee, iii. 63-65. The Survey of 
Wedem Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii 12 and 149. 
Also the great English Map, Sheet xviL 
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which actually brought about the dissolution of the Syrian 
empire. 

In the Seleucid year 160, or R.C. 153—152, and indeed, as 
the sequel shows, as early as B.a 153 (1 Maca x, 1, 21), 
Alexander Balas, a youth of mean extraction, and merely a 
tool of the kings leagued- against Demetrius, made his appear- 
ance as a claimant of the throne.^^ The despotic Demetrius 
was himself no favourite in the countiy, and so all the greater 
was the danger threatening him from the forces of .the confede- 
rate kings. It was even feared that the Jews might go over 
to his opponent if he should be inclined to proibise to set up 
among^ them a national government Demetrius now sought 
to meet this danger by himself granting concessions to Jona- 
than. He gave him full authority to summon together aki 
nimy in order to support, the king, and for this purpose agreed 

>* The details are as follows : In Smyrna tbere lived a \)oj(futpmMJus 
Diodoros) of the name of Balas (Jii8tin.X who greatly resembled Antioehus 
Eapator, and gave himself out as a soa of Antioehus Epipbanes, but in 
truth was of mean origin (mniii extremae jucenii^ Justin). Attains 1L» 
king of Pergamnm, had the youth brought to him, gave him the name 
Alexander, and set him up in rivalry to Demetrius as a claimant to the 
Syrian throne (Diodorus in Miiller, l^Vo^iii. Hid, Orasc iL pract p. IS, n. 
14 ; Justin, xxxv. 1). Under the direction of Heraclides, formerly finance 
minister of Antioehus Epiphanes, whom Demetrius had dismissed (Appian. 
Syr, 46, 47X Alexander went to Rome, and endeavoured to obtain recog* 
nition from the Roman senate. Although the folsity of his pretensions 
was quite plain, the senate took him up and promised him its support 
(Polybius, xxxiiL 14, 16). Besides, Alexander was aided not only by 
Attalus XL of Pergamum, but also by Ptolemy YL Philometor of Egypt 
and Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia (Justin, xxxv. I ; Strabo, xiiL 4 2, p. 
024 ; Appian. Syr. 67 ; Euscbius, C^uronieon^ ed. Schoene, L 255) ; and the 
people of Syria tliemselvefs on account of the overbearing and tyrannical 
character of Demetrius, were decidedly inclined to (avour the new claimant 
(Diodorus and Justin. ; compare aloo Josephus, Antiq, xiiL 2. 1)l Thus 
Alexander began the war against Demetriu«, '* tctiuM fernte crientit virxlna 
subcinctu**^ (Justin.). — From this statement of the facts, for which see 
especially Justin., it is evident that it is incorrect, with Josephus (Antiq. 
xiiL 4. 8 : *A7iii»plpos o B«x«; Xiyo^iMf), to represent "Balas" as the 
cognomen of Alexander. Rather Balas was his own proper name, and so 
Strabo correctly names him (xvL 2. 8, p. 751) : w B«x«9 *Axii»pZpw, 
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to the liberation of the Jewish hostages who were still detained 
in the citadel of Jerusalem. Jonathan then went to Jeru- 
salem invested with full power. The hostages were, in fact, 
set free, and given back to their parents. But Jonathan now 
formally seized possession of Jerusalem, and fortified the city 
and the temple mount. Also the Syrian garrisons of most of 
the fortresses built by Bacchides were sent away. Only 
in Beth-zur and in the citadel of Jerusalem did these 
garrisons remain." 

But Demetrius was not sufficiently liberal in his concessions 
to Jonathaa He was immediately far outbidden by Alexander 
Balas. He appointed Jonathan hi gh priest of the J ews, and 
sent him, as a badge of princely rank, the purple and the 
diadem. Jonathan was not slow to grasp these new offers. 
At the Feast of Tabernacles of the Seleucid year 160, in the 
autumn of B.C. 153, he put on the sacred vestments.^' He 
had thus all at once, even formally, become the head of the 
Jewish peopla The Greek party was driven out of the 
government in Judea, and never again regained power, for 
Jonathan succeeded in maintaining his position amid all the 
changes of the following year. Favoured by circumstances, 
he was able to attain to that which Judas, with all his braveiy, 
had never been able to reach. 

When Demetrius heard that Jonathan had gone over to the 
party of Alexander Balas, he endeavoured by yet more liberal 
promises to win him back to his side. The gracious offers 
which he now made the Jewish leader were indeed too 
good to be credited: the tribute was to be remitted, the 
citadel of Jerusalem given over to the Jews, the Jewish terri- 
tory to be enlarged by the addition of three districts of 
Samaria, the temple to be endowed with rich presents and 

*^ 1 Mace. X. 1-14. JosephuH, Antiq, xiii. 2. 1. 
^' 1 Mace. X. 15-21. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 2. 2-3. 

DIV. I. VOL. L Q 
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privileges, the expense of building the walls of Jerusalem was 
to be defrayed out of the royal treasury." 

Jonathan was prudent enough not to yield to these tempting 
ofifers. It was quite foreseen that Demetrius would succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent But even should 
he go forth conqueror, it was not to be expected that he would 
fulfil such extravagantly liberal promises. Jonathan therefore 
remained on the side of Alexander Balas, and never had occa- 
sion to regret his doing so. Demetrius was conquered by 
Alexander and his confederates in b.c. 150, and lost his own 
life in the battle. Alexander was crowned king.^^ 

In the same year, however, B.C. 150 (1 Mace x. 57, 
Seleucid year 162), an opportunity was afforded Alexander 
of showing marked respect to Jonathan, and loading him with 
honours. Alexander had treated with King Ptolemy Philo- 
metor of Egypt for the hand of his daughter Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy had promised her to him, and the two kings now 
met together in Ptolemais, where Ptolemy himself gave away 
liis daughter to Alexander, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence. Alexander also invited Jonathan 
to be present, and received him with marked respect The 
deputies of the Hellenistic party in Judea, who made accusa- 
tions against Jonathan, were indeed also thera But the 
king gave them no audience, but only showed his favour 
toward Jonathan the more conspicuously. He had him 
clothed in the purple and seated beside him, and appointed 
him arpaTfjyc^ and fupihdpyr^^ presumably for the province 
of Judea, and thus the political privileges already actually exer- 
cised were now formally confirmed." 

>^ 1 Mace X. 22-45. Josephus, Antiq. ziiL 2. 3. 

^^ 1 Maca X. 45-60. Josephus, ^nfi^. xiiL 2.4. Polybiua, iiL 5. Justin, 
zzxv. 1 ; Appian. Syr, c 67. — The account of the death of Deraetriua is 
given in fullest detail by Joseph us, whose story is confirmed by Justin : 
invido ammo inter confertissimos fortistime dimiaini cecidiL 

^^ 1 Mace. X. 46-50. Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 4. 1-2. — Irpatrvyii and 
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During the next year Jonathan was exposed to no danger 
from any side in maintaining the position which he had 
reached. The Greek party had been thoroughly silenced. 
Alexander Balas was an incapable ruler, who abandoned him- 
self to sensual gratifications, and never thought of restricting 
the concessions that had been made to the Jewish high priest.^* 
The Syrian suzerainty continued indeed to exist But since 
Jonathan and his party ruled in Judea, the aims hitherto 
striven after by the Maccabees were reached. Soon, however, 
the revolutions about the Syrian throne brought new dangers, 
but at the same time a new opportunity for the extension of 
political power. We see Jonathan now as a political partisan, 
sometimes of one, sometimes of another claimant of the Syrian 
throne, and using in a clever manner the weakness of the 
Syrian empire for the purpose of obtaining advantages to the 
Jewish people. But the aims of the Maccabean movement 
pointed higher than this. It no longer seemed enough that 
the party of Jonathan ruled unopposed in internal affairs. 
The troubles of the Syrian empire were made use of for the 
purpose of widening the boundaries of the Jewish territory— 
partly by donation, partly by conquest at their own hand, and 
finally with a dogged determination to accomplish the com- 
plete emancipation of the Jewish nation from the Syrian 
empire. 

In B.a 147 (1 Mace. x. 67, Seleucid year 165), Demetrius 

fiiiptlifiX'ii may be taken as equivalent to military and civil governor. 
For further particulara, see Grimm on 1 Mace x. 65. It specially deserves 
notice, that, in spite of Jonathan's appointment as rrpatrniyo:, a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem. 

^* On Alexander's character, see Diodorus in Miillcr, Fragm, Hut. 
Graec IL praeil p. xvi. n. 19 (he speaks of a xccyrf ai;; aov»auIa rii; yf/vx^: 
ttirov), — liivy, EpiL 60 : In Syrii^ quae to tempore stirpe generis parem regi 
Maeedonurtij inertia 9ocordiaque dmilem Prusiae regem habebaty jacente ^o in 
gaimn d lustris, Ammonius regnabat — Justin, xxxv. 2 : Alexandmm inspe- 
ratae ope$ d alienae felicitatis omamenta velut captum inter scortorum greges 
deiidsm in regia tenebant. 
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II., son of Demetrius L, set himself up as rival king in 
opposition to the contemptible weakling Alexander Balas. 
Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria, took his side, while 
Jonathan continued faithfnl to Alexander. Consequently 
hostilities were commenced between Apollonius and Jonathan, 
in which Jonathan was victorious. He drove out a garrison 
of Apollonius' from Joppa, then defeated an army under the 
command of Apollonius in the neighbourhood of Ashdod, de- 
stroyed Ashdod and the temple of Dagon in that city, and 
returned to Jerusalem with rich spoils.^' In acknowledgment 
of this support, Alexander Balas bestowed upon him the city 
of Ekron and its territory.^* 

But Jonathan was the only one who stood by Alexander in 
opposition to Demetriu& The inhabitants of Antioch, and 
Alexander's own soldiers, declared in favour of Demetrius.^* 
Even his own father-in-law, Ptolemy, ranged himself on the 
side of Alexander's opponent, took Cleopatra back from Alex- 
ander, and gave her to the new candidate for the throne as 
his wife.* Ptolemy also led a strong army against Alexander, 
with which he attacked him at the river Oenoparas, on the 
plains of Antioch. Alexander fled to Arabia, where his life 

'' 1 ICaoc. X. 07-87. Joeephua, Antiq. xiiL 4 3-4 Josephus describes 
the a£Eur ao erroneously as to make Apollonius take the side of Alexander 
Balas. — On Joppa and Ashdod, see Div. ii roL L pp. 79 ff., 76 if. 

^* 1 Maoc. X. 88-88. Josephns, AfUiq. xiiL 4. 4. Joseph as assigns as motive 
for the donation, that Alexander Balas wished to make it appear that 
Apollonius^ as his general, had attacked Jonathan against the king's will. 
— 'AK>ia^9 is the old PhiUBtine iflpy, according to Eosebius, Onomadicon^ 

ed. Lagarde, p. 218, between Ashdod and Jamnia, toward the east, there- 
fore probably identical with the modem Akir, east of Jamnia. See 
Robinson, BibUeal Baearehst in PaletUnef voL iiL 189, 234. Raumer, 
PaUidina, p. 185. Gu^rin, JudA, iL 38-44. The Survey of fVestem 
Paledifu, Memoirs hj Conder and Kitchener, iL 408. Also the large 
English Map, Sheet zyL 

!• Justin. xxxT. 2. 

** 1 Maoc xL 1-13. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 4. 5-7. Diodorus in Miiller, 
Fragitn, Hid. Gmec. ii. p. xvL n. 19. Livy, EpiL 52. 
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was put an end to by the hand of an assassin. Immediately 
afterward Ptolemy also died of wounds received in the battle.*^ 
Thus Demetrius became king in B.a 145 (1 Mace xl 19, 
Seleucid year 1&7. Comp. on this subject, above, page 175). 
As the confederate of Alexander Balas, Jonathan had 
occupied a hostile attitude toward Demetrius. It would 
appear that he now felt himself strong enough to make the 
attempt to secure by force emancipation from the Syrian 
empire. In a regular manner he laid siege to the citadel of 
Jerusalem, in which a Syrian garrison still lay. Here again, 
as so often happened in similar cases, it was the opposition 
party in his own nation, the avSpe^ irapdvofioi and apofioi, as 
they are called in 1 Mace. xi. 21, 25, who called the attention 
of the Syrian king to these revolutionary measures. In con- 
sequence of these reports, Demetrius summoned Jonathan to 
Ptolemais to answer for his conduct. But Jonathan was 
daring enough boldly to claim concessions from Demetrius. 
He allowed the siege still to proceed, betook himself with rich 
presents to Ptolemais, and demanded of Demetrius the cession 
to Judea of three provinces of Samaria, and immunity from 
tribute for this whole district These were some of the most 
essential points in the concessions which Demetrius L had 
made to Jonathan. Demetrius did not venture to refuse these 
demands. He agreed to add to Judea the three Samaritan 
provinces of Ephraim, Lydda, and Ramathaim, made over this 
enlarged Judea to Jonathan free from tribute, and confirmed 
him in all dignities which he had previously eojoyed. Of 
the citadel of Jerusalem no mention whatever was then made. 
Evidently these concessions were the price on account of which 
Jonathan agreed to raise the siege." 

*^ 1 Mace. XL 14-19. Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 4 8. DiodoruB in Miiller, 
Fragm. HuL Graec ii. p. xvi. n. 20. Livy, EpU. 52. — The locality of the 
battle is given by Strabo, xvi. 2. 8, p. 761. 

'* I Mace. xL 20-37. Josephua, AnHq. xLiL 4. 9.— Confirmation of 
former dignitiea, 1 Mace xL 27. The three provinces) xL 34 (compare x. 
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Sach a receding on the part of the Syrian king before the 
Jewish demands ten years previously would not have been 
thought of for a moment But now the power of the Seleu- 
cidae was broken. None of the kings of Syria was henceforth 
sure of his throne. And Jonathan knew how to make use of 
this weakness, and skilfully to turn it to his own advantage. 
The next years gave him abundant opportunities for carrying out 
his policy of annexation. Demetrius had scarcely made these 
concessions, when he found himself obliged to make new pro- 
mises in order to secure the support of Jonathan in circum- 
stances of serious difficulty. A certain Diodotus, sumamed 

ao, 38, xi. 28, 67) ; freedom from tribute, xi. 34, 35.— 'A^«/m^« is in all 
probability that Ephraim to which Christ withdrew shortly before the 
Passover (John xi. 54X according to Josephus, fFort of tkt Jewi, iv. 9. 9, 
in the neighbourhood of Bethel ; according to Eusebius, Onomadiccm, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 254, twenty Roman miles north of Jerusalem (»«i im wv9 
tuifAn ^"E^^mtlft fMyivni wtpt rd fiopttm AiXi«.- A( dTo mfiuittat m.*\ and five 
Roman miles east of Bethel (Jerome, Onamattieon, ed. Lagarde, p. 94i tt 
est hodU vicxu Efrtm in quinto miliario Bdhdii ad orientem retpiciens ; the 
parallel Greek text of Eusebius, p. 222, is defective). Also onDK of 
2 Sam. xiii. 23, and piDP of 2 Chron. xiiL 19, designate probably the same 
place. For conjectures about its situation, see Robinson, Baeardui in 
PaUaine, vol. iiL 67-72. Ou^rin, JudA, iiL 45-51. --On Lydda, the 
modem Ludd, see Div. iL vol. i p. 159. — 'Fmfim0if*. is certainly the well- 
known city of SamucL 1 Sam. L 1, D^fiW D^DDli elsewhere more shortly 

• • - T T 

named noin ; but its position still continues very doubtfuL According 

to 1 Sam. i. 1, it lay on Mount Ephraim. Eusebius places it in the 
neighbourhood of Diospolis - Lydda (OnomoHicon, ed. Lagarde, p. 
225 sq. : ^KpptaiHfM, 'Itt^a' wcXtg '£X»«»« accii lufAwi^' Mtrtu Zi flcvm 
xXq^/oy A/09ToXu»(, eStw i» 'I^^^^, tp »vayyt\iot{ lixo * Aptftm^im^' In 
Jerome, CMonuufiam, ed. Lagarde, p. 96, the passage runs: AfTnathefn 
Sopkim civitas Hdcanat d Samuhdii in regione Thamnitica juxta DiotpoUm^ 
unde fuii Joseph, qui in evangeliis, de Arimathia scribitvr). One passage, 
1 Mace xi. 34, vouches for the correctness of this statement, for it says 
that down to the time of Jonathan the city belonged to Samaria. It is 
probably to be identified with the modem Beit Rima, north-east of Lydda, 
in the neighbourhood of Thamna (see Furrer in Schenkers Bxbdlexicon^ 
art " Rama '7- Distinct from this one is another Ramah, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, which lay much nearer Jerusalem (against Graf, Stvdien und 
Kriiiken, 1854, p. 858 fT, and Miihlau in Riehm's Handwffrterbudi, art 
** Rama," who identify the two places). Compare Gesenius, ThesaurtiSy 
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Trjplio, of Apamea/^ a former general of Alexander Balas, 
managed to get hold of the person of the youthful son of 
Alexander, called Antiochus, who had been brought up by an 
Arab Imalkue, and set him up as rival king in opposition to 
Demetrius.** The situation was fraught with extreme peril to 
Demetrius, since his own troops deserted, and the inhabitants of 
Antioch assumed a hostile attitude. In face of these dangers, 
he promised to surrender to Jonathan the citadel of Jerusalem 
and the other fortresses of Judea, if Jonathan would place at 
his disposal auxiliary troops. Jonathan soon sent three 
thousand men, who just arrived at the right moment in order 
to afford powerful aid to the king in suppressing the revolt 
that had now broken out in Antioch. It was admittedly by 
their assistance that the rising in the city was crushed. With 
the thanks of the king, and with rich booty, the Jewish troops 
returned to Jerusalem.'* 

p. 1275. Theniua, Die Biicker Samuels, on 1 Sara. ix. 4 Winer, RWB. 
art " Rama," Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (1881), pp. 224, 225. Ewald, 
History of Israel, iL 421. Henderson, Palestine, p. 1 11. 

** Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 1 : 'A7«^fi/$ to yhog. More exactly, Strabo, 
xvi. 2. 10, p. 752 : iqXoi Zi ri}v ZvpttfAtv rttuTnv (sciL t^; 'A7«^f/«;) $ rt 
Tov Tpu^6t»os tTtK^nfitPTOS Ato^6rov 7oep«y£ii9/; xgei i^t^sot; tq fittoi'kuef ruw 
^vpti», IrriuBfif cpfAn6i)tTo;, *E.ykyi»inTo ftiw yttp iv Kac9/oeiro7;, <^poupt^ 
rtpi rq; ' Ax-at/*ttip yij ;, Tpci0sic V iw rn 'Axotuf/ix ««i cuoT»0tls 
rf /SflCtfiXfi K»i Toig 7:fpl mutow, tTrstZn 9iur*pil^u» upf4,r,Ti», Ik t^; xg'Xsm; 
T«vri); faxf 'r^* dTtipfid; «at< ru» 7rt9i0iKilaPf Axptoti; n xai tup Keutetpup 
Ktti Miyetpup kciI 'A7oXX6iir/«; Kui aXXAiv TOtouruPf al QVPtTi'Aovp ilg r^p 
'AxifAtiup eixttaoLt, — The fortress of Apamea, famous on account of its 
strength, lay on the Orontes, south of Antioch. Compare Strabo, xvi. 2. 
8-10, pp. 751-753. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 2. 1070, 1076-1086. 

" 1 Mace. xi. 39, 40, 54. Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 5. 1 and 2. Diodorus in 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec, t ii. p. xvii. n. 21. Livy, Epit. 52. — Appian. 
Syr. c 68, erroneously calls the young king Alexander. Tlie name of the 
Aj^b, £i^fltX«ci/0c/ or 'I,uoeX»ovf (1 Mace. xi. 39^ in Hebrew o^% which is 
met with on Palmyrian inscriptions ; see Nbldeke in Euting, Nahatdische 
Inschri/ten (1885X p* 74. Josephus, the Syriac, and the Latin text of the 
cod. Sagerm. read here Malchus ; Diodorus gives Jamblichus, which also 
is nothing else than oVo% Latin Jamblichus, Corp. Inscr. RkenaiL, ed. 
Brambacb, n. 1233. 

*' 1 Mace xi. 33, 41-52. Josephus, .intiq. xiii 5. 2-3. 
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But Demetrius did not fulfil the promise which he had 
made. It also soon appeared that he must yield before the 
new claimant to the throne. With the help of the troops 
that had deserted from Demetrius, Trypho and Antiochus 
made themselves masters of the capital Antioch, and in this 
way secured the sway in the centre of the empire. Without 
delay they sought also to win over Jonathan to their side. 
Antiochus confirmed him in possession of all that Demetrius 
had granted him. At the same time his brother Simon was 
appointed military commander for the king, from the ladder 
of Tyre down to the borders of Egypt * 

In view of the faithlessness and weakness of Demetrius, 
Jonathan regarded it as justifiable as well as useful to pass 
over to the side of Antiochus. He therefore joined his 
party, and undertook, in connection with his brother Simon, 
to reduce the provinces of the empire lying next to Judea 
under the rule of the new claimant. A beginning was made 
in those districts over which Simon had been appointed 
mQitary commander. So Jonathan, at the head of Jewish 
and Syrian troops, went out against the cities of Ascalon and 
Gaza. The former readily declared its submission to 
Antiochus; the latter yielded only after Jonathan had 
recourse to forcible measures. He compelled the city to 
give hostages, and took them with him to Jerusalem.'' Then 

*' 1 Mace. xL 5Z-59, Josephus, ArUiq. xiiL 5. 3-4.— The xKiftui 
Tvpov or Tvpistp ia, according to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 10. 2, a 
high hill, a hundred etades north of Ptolemaia. By the appointment as 
^p»Tfiy6( over the district named, Simon became an officer of the king of 
the highest rank, and that also outside of Judea. The position must first 
have been given him in opposition to the rrparnyos of Demetrius. Com- 
pare Stark, Oaztij p. 491 f. 

'' 1 Mace XL GO-62. Josephus, Antiq, xiii. 5. 5. — On Askalon and 
Gaza, see Div. iL vol. i. pp. 74 ff., 68 ff. It is deserving of notice that 
Jonathan is here regarded as a partisan of Trypho and Antiochus. It 
was not therefore intended to unite these cities with the Jewish 
territory, hut only to compel them to attach themselves to the party to 
which Jonathan belonged. 
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Jonathan proceeded to northern Galilee, and offezed battle 
in the valley of Hazor to the general of Demetrius, which at 
first went against him, but at last resulted in a victory.^ 
At the same time Simon laid siege to the fortress of Beth- 
zur in the south of Judea, where still a garrison adher- 
ing to Demetrius lay. After a long siege he compelled 
them to surrender the citadel, and placed in it a Jewish 
garrison* 

While taking those steps toward the establishment of his 
power, Jonathan did not forget to strengthen his position 
still further by diplomatic negotiations with foreign nations. 
He sent two ambassadors, Numenius and Antipater, to Rome, 
in order to renew the covenant with the Bomans that had 
been concluded in the time of Judas.^ These ambassadors 
were also bearers of letters from the high priest and Jewish 
people to Sparta and other places, in order to open up and 

•• 1 Mace xi. 63-74. Josephus, Antiq. xiii 6. 6-7. — 'Avvp, 1 Mace. 
xi 67, is the -i1vn of Josh. xi. 1, 10-13, xii. 19, xix. 36 ; Judg. iv. ?, 

17 ; 1 Sam. xiL 9 ; 1 Kings ix. 15 ; 2 Kings xv. 20. According to 
Josepbus, Antiq, v. 5. 1 (compare Josh. xL 5), it lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake Semecbonitis or Merom {vTtpKtnati riji 2i/Akx'^>irtlc: 
x/^yjfcX therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. The name is 
probably still retained in the modem Merj Hadireh (valley of HadirehX 
and Jebel Hadireh (Mount Hadireh), west of the Merom lake, in 
the great wady running down to the Merom lake. See Sheet iv. of 
the large English Map. Bobinson describes '*thc ruins" lying in the 
neighbourhood of el-Khureibeh as marking; the position of the cit}' of 
Hazor. See generally, Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestitie, 
p. 365. Oudrin, GaliUej iL 363-368. The Survey of WesUm Palestine 
Memoirs by Ck)nder and Kitchener, i 204 Also Baumer, PaldstinOf p. 
127 f., and the article Hazor or Hasor in the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehni. Bitter is mistaken when in his ErdJcundey xv. 1. 
260-265 (Eng. transl. ii. 221-225), he places Hazor to the north-east of the 
Merom lake. That it lay on the western side, a little south of Kadish, is 
proved by 1 Mace. xL 63, 67, 73. 

'* 1 Mocc. xi. 65, 66. Josepbus, Antiq, xiii. 5. 6. 

*^ 1 Mace. xiL 1-4 ; the names of the ambassadors, xii. 16. Josepbus, 
Antiq, xiiL 5. 8. — Compare, Mendelssohn in BitschPs Acta Societatis 
philologae LipHejuie^ t. v. 1875, pp. 101-104. 
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secure friendly relations with thero.*^ From these documents 
we also learn that such relations between the Jews and 
foreign peoples were not wholly without example in earlier 
times. In the letter to the Spartans, Jonathan refers to 
the fact that King Areus of Sparta had addressed a friendly 
communication to the high priest Onias.^ 

The conflict between Jonathan and Demetrius meantime 
continued, and was so conducted by him that he not only 
served the interests of Trypho and Antiochus, but also 
advanced hU own. Soon after the defeat which the troops 
of Demetrius sustained in the valley of Hazor, Demetrius 
sent a new army to attack Jonathan. But this time the 

*' 1 Mace xii 2 : wpi; 2«-«^4«r«( »«i riwt hri§9vs. The letter to 
the Spartans in particular, 1 Mace. xiL 6-23 ; JoaephoB, ArUiq. xiiL 6. 8. 
The answer of the Spartans, 1 Mace. ziv. 16-23. 

^ 1 Mace. xiL 7, 8, 1^22. Joeephns, Antiq. xiL 4L 10, xiiL 6. a*-The 
name of the Spartan king seldom occurs in the manoscripts of the First 
Book of Maccabees. In 1 Mace xii. 7 it is given as AttpM;, in xiL 20 as 
*09tipii{ ; but the codex Siuaitieua has the better reading o»i*mms^ that is, 
'Ojr<V "Apn;, for tlie rare name Oniares is produced simply by combination 
with the previously occurring name of Onias. In both places, as both 
Josephus and the Vdus Lot. agree in showing, the original form was 
'A^i/oc. The more correct form is ^Aptvg. It is thus given in Greek 
authors and inscriptions. See Corput InKriplumum Atticanan^ t IL 1, u. 
352. Hicks, Manual of Greek Hitloncal Intcriptioru, Oxford 1882, p. 286 f. ; 
Dittenberger, SyUoge intcripL graec n. 163. There were two Spartan 
kings of this name : Areas L, who, according to Diodorusi xx. 29, reigned 
for forty years, from aa 309 to B.a 265 ; and Areas IL, who reigned about 
B.a 255, but died while only a child of eight years. See Pausanias, iii. 
6. 6. On the Spartan kings, see Clinton, Fasti HeUeniei, iL 255-271, and 
article *' Areus" in Pauly's Real-EnqfcL While Onias II. could scarcely 
have been contemporary with Areas IL, it has been assumed that Areas I. 
was the contemporary of Onias L The combination of Josephus is 
certainly erroneous in ArUiq, xii. 4 10, which brings down the latter to 
the time of Onias III. The latter therefore belongs to the period of the 
Diadochae, when the Spartans, in their conflict with Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius Poliorcetes, might very naturally have been supposed to 
entertain the idea of making the situation difficult for their opponent by 
exciting agitations in the East — Compare generally on the relations 
between the Jews and the Spartans : Wemsdorff, CommerUatio historico- 
critica de fide histonea librorum Maecabaieorumj 1747, pp. 140-171. H. J. 
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Jewish leader witbdi-ew farther to the north, into the district 
of Hamath, north of Lebanon. No decisive engagement had 
taken place, when the Syrian army was recalled.^ Jonathan 
then turned his forces against the Arabian tribe of the 
Zabadeans, then against Damascus, and then, again, he 
directed his course southwards. When he had returned 
to Jerusalem he saw to the strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, and by the erection of a high wall cut 
off the Syrian garrison from all intercourse with the 
city.** Even before Jonathan's return Simon had placed 
a Jewish garrison in Joppa. He now also fortified Adida 
in the "Sephela," that is, in the lowlands in the west of 
Judea.** 

£. Palmer, De epxstolarum, quas Spartani atque Jvdaei invieem nbi mtftsM 
dicuntur^ veritatey Dannet. 1828. Grimm, Exegditchen Handbwch zum 
1 MakkabOerhuch, pp. 184 ff., 210 f. The articles "Sparta," "Spartaner," 
in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm. The curious fancy 
which led Hitzip; to seek the Spartans in Asia Minor, scarcely deserves 
mention. See Zeitfchrift dcr deutschen morgtnland, Gexselbtchajl, Bd. 
ix. 1855, pp. 731-737 ; Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 345-349.— Tlie 
fiction of a relationship between the Jews and the Spartans, which con- 
stituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Mace. xiL 6, 7, 
21 ; compare 2 Mace v. 9), was not unheard of during the era of Hellenism. 
Freudenthal, Alexander PolyhisHoTy p. 29, Anm., refers in illustration and 
for proof to Stephen of Byzantium under the word'Iov3«/«. . . . «f KkolvIu-; 

In a decree of the Pergamenes (Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 18. 22) there is also 
mention of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes. Compare 
also J. O. MuUer, Die SemUen in ihrem Verhdltnisa zu Chamiten und 
Japhetiten (1872^ p. 101. 

^ 1 Mace xii. 24-30. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 10. — On the fact recorded 
here and in what follows, Derenbourg in his Histaire de la PaUstint, pp. 
99, 100, would refer to the statement in Megillath Taanith, $ 33 : *' On the 
17th Adar, when the Gentiles had risen against the little group of the 
scribes in the districts of Chalcis and Zabdea, there came salvation to the 
house of Israel.'' This combination seems to me exceedingly venturous, 
although even Wellhausen in his Pharisder wnd Sadducder, p. 58, is 
inclined to agree to it. — On Hamath, see the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, Riehm, and Bitter, Erdkundt^ zvii. 2. 1031 if. 

'^ 1 Mace. xii. 31-37. Joseph us, Aidiq. xiii. 5. 10-11. 

*^ 1 Mace xii. 33, 34, 38. Josephus, AtUiq. xiii. 5. 10.— 2f^ifA« is the 
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All these operations were avowedly carried on by Jonathan 
and Simon in the interests of the young king Antiochos and 
his tutor-regent Trypho. But the latter seems to have 
regarded with considerable misgivings the increase of the 
Jewish power. And not without reason. For the more the 
power of the Jews themselves increased, the greater became 
the danger of their shaking themselves free of the Syrian 
dominion altogether. It may therefore be quite easily under* 
stood how Trypho, so soon as Demetrius allowed him a free 
hand, turned against Jonathan. According to the First Book 
of Maccabees, this came about because Trypho wished himself 
to assume the crown, while Jonathan would not allow it 
This may indeed have been so, only the motives by which 

Hebrew r^DtTi the lowland west of the mountainous re$;^on of Judea. 

In the Mishna, Schehiith iz. 2, a distinction is made between yf^ rh&ff 
(lowlands near Lydda) and 01")tn rh^\£^ (lowlands of the south). So, too, 
Jerome in his commentary on Obadiah ver. 19 {0pp. ed. Vallarsi, vL 381) : 
qui QuUm habitahant in Sephela id est in campestrihiu, Liddam d Emmaui^ 
IHotpolim scilicet Nicopolimque, rignifieans. . . . Alii veroputani earn Sepke- 
lam id est campeslrem regionem^ quae circa EUutkeropolim est^ repnymUti 
etc. Less definite is the statement in Eusehius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, 
p. 296 : 2f^if>«. . . . K»t tls In 9V» '2»(p4><t^ KotXtiTtit. aCrn ivrh xfir« i rtpl 
Ti9» *£xtvtff^VoAtf» xftdivi} x^P* ''P^i ^ppa» Kml ivofca;. In our passage the 
district of Lydda is meant. — *A2i2«, 1 Mace. xiL 38, xiiL 13, to the 
Tin of Ezra n. 33 ; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34. In the Mishua, Arachin 

• T 

ix. 6, inn is referred to as one of the old cities which were surrounded 
with walls as early as the days of Joshua. A Babbi Jakim of Chadid is 
met with in Edujttth viL 5. The common printed text has been indeed 
lin or iin, but all the better copies have l^ru The Greek forms 'AUtom. 
or "Alila are given in Joseph us, AiUiq. xiii. 6. 4, 15. 2 ; Wan of the Jews, 
iv. 9. 1. According to the latter passage, it commanded the main road 
which led from the west, therefore from Joppa to Jerusalem. The fact 
that in Ezra iL 34 and Neh. vii. 37 it is named together witli Lydda 
and Ono, is in agreement with this. The Aditha juxta Diospolim quasi 
ad orientaUm plagam respiciens^ referred to by Eusehius and Jerome, 
Onomasticony ed. Lagarde, p. 93, is therefore probably to be identified with 
the modern Haditheh, east of Lydda. See the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm ; also Raumer, PalUstinay p. 168 f. Ou^rin, Samarie^ 
ii. 64-67. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, iL 297, 322. See also large English Map, Sheet xiy. 
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Jonathan was actuated were not so much moral as 
political* 

Trypho went therefore with an army to Palestine, in order 
to reduce within moderate limits the increasing Jewish power. 
At Beth-sean or Scythopolis he met Jonathan. The inter- 
view was at iBrst of a friendly nature, although Jonathan had 
with hiin as large an army as that of Trypho. Trypho 
sought to remove the suspicions of Jonathan by heaping 
upon him tokens of respect He represented to him that > 
a great army was superfluous, since they did not occupy , 
toward one another a warlike attitude. If Jonathan should | 
follow him with a small select company to Ptolemais, he 
should give over to him that city and "the rest of the 
fortresses and troops," meaning those between the Ladder of 
Tyre and the borders of Egypt, over which Simon had been 
appointed military commander.'' Jonathan actually allowed 
himself to be deceived by those promises. He dismissed bis 
army, and followed Trypho to Ptolemais with only a thousand 
men. But scarcely had he reached that place when he was 
put in prison, and his people murderously cut down.* 

The news of this faithless proceeding of Trypho caused great 
excitement throughout Judea. It was natural that Simon, the 
last survivor of the five brothers of the Maccabees, should place 
himself at the head of afifairs. By the decree of a popular 
assembly he was formally chosen leader. His first acts were 
the acceleration of the works on the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
and taking definite possession of Joppa. The latter place 
had never hitherto belonged to the Jewish territory. But in 
the exercise of his own official authority as military com- 
mander over the coast districts, Simon had placed there a 

^ 1 Mace. zii. 39, 40. Jos«:phue, Antiq. xiii. 6. 1. 
'' On Beth-sean or Scythopolis, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 110. On Ptolemais^ 
sec Div. ii. vol. i p. 90. 
•• 1 Mace xii. 41-53. Josophus, Antiq. liii. 6. 1-3. 
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Jewish garrison. The Gentile inhabitants were now expelled 
from Joppa, the city was Judaized and united with the 
Jewish territory." 

Trypho, now carrying Jonathan as prisoner with him, went 
against Jadea with a great army. At Adida, Simon obstructed 
his march into the interior by opposing him with his troops. 
Thereupon Trypho sent ambassadors to Simon and let him 
know that he kept Jonathan prisoner only for this reason, 
that he had failed to pay the money due for the offices that 
had been conferred upon him. If the money should be paid, 
and as a guarantee of future fidelity, the sons of Jonathan 
delivered up as hostages, he would then set him free. But 
although Simon now sent all that was demanded, Jonathan 
was not liberated. Trypho sought rather by going round 
about the mountains, to push on to Jerusalem over Adora in 
Idumaea from the south. When he was prevented from 
accomplishing this by a heavy snowfall, he marched his 
troope on to Gilead, that is, through the country east of the 
Jordan, caused Jonathan to be murdered at Bascama, and 
returned back to Syria.** 

Simon now actually entered into his brother's place as 
high priest of the Jews. He had the remains of Jonathan 
carried from Bascama, and buried him beside his parents 
and three brothers, at their native Modein. Over their 
common sepulchre, Simon, at a later period, erected a 
magnificent monument, which could be seen from the sea.^^ 

** 1 Mace. xiii. 1-11. Joseph us, Antiq. xiiL 6. 3.— On Joppa, see 
Div. iL vol. L p. 79. 

*^ 1 Mace. ziiL 12-24. Josephua, Anliq. xiii. 6. 4-5. Adura is an 
Idumean city, which was afterwards conquered by John Uyrcanus {Antiq. 
xiii. 9. 1 ; see below, § 8). — Bascama is otherwise unknown. According 
to the connection of the story, it is to be looked for in the country east of 
the Jordan. 

*^ I Mace xiii. 25-30. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 6. 5.— The sepulchral 
monument at Modein was still existing in the time of Eusebius. 
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SouRCEa. 

1 Mace. xiiL 31-xvl 22. 

Josephus, Antiq. xiiL 6-7. A summary of it in Zonaras, AnnaL iv. 24, 

V. 1. 
Some dates from MegiUath TaawUh; see Derenbourg, pp. 67-69. 
On the Shekel coins which have been ascribed by many to Simon, see 

Appendix IV. 
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The works on Syrian history by Clinton, Foy-VaiUant, Frolich, Flatlic, 

Stark, etc 
The treatises and commentaries on the books of Maccabees by Wemsdorff, 

Michaelis, Grimm, Eeil, Bissel, Wace, etc 
Ewald's History qfltrad, v. 333-342. 
Herzfbld, GeschichU des Volkea Israel, iL 320-334 
Qratz, GeschichU der Juden, Bd. iii., 4 Aufl., or GeschichU der JudiUr 

con dent Tode Juda MakkabCs, etc, 1888, pp. 50-63. 
HiTZio, GeschichU des Volkes Israel^ iL 450-459. 
Art ** Simon" in Winer's RWB,, and Schenkel's Bibellexicon. 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol iiL (1877) 361-36a 

By the heroic deeds and successes of Jonathan, the Maccabean 
party had passed out far beyond its original aims. It had 

^ The date of Jonathan's deatli is not given in the First Book of 
Maccabees, which between xi. 19 and ziii. 41 makes no mention of any 
particular year. But since, according to xiii. 41 and ziv. 27, the year of 
Simon's rule is to be connected from Seleucid year 170, or B.a 143-142, 
Jonathan's death must be placed at the end of B.a 143 or the beginning 
of B.C. 142. It is given in 1 Mace, xiii 22 as occurring in winter. With 
this also agrees the statement of Joeephus, that Simon reigned for eight 
years (Antiq, xiL 7. 4), from B.a 142 to B.C. 135 ; while the statement in 
ArUiq. xiii. 6. 5, that Jonathan had been high priest for four 3*ear8, is 
erroneous. 
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not at first intended to strive lor anything more than the 
restoration of the Jewish worship, and the securing of the 
free exercise of the Jewish religion. Bat even Judas, when 
he had attained this end, did not rest satisfied the^rewith. 
He and his party then wished also to gain the supremacy in 
the control of home affairs. In the time of Jonathan this 
end was completely won. By Jonathan's appointment as 
high priest the ruling power was placed in the hands of the 
Maccabean party, and the Hellenistic party was driven out 
But even this no longer seemed sufficient Favourable 
circumstances — ^the weakness of the Syrian empire — ^tempted 
them to strive after thorough emancipation from the Syrian 
suzerainty. The last acts of Jonathan were important steps 
in this direction. The significance of the reign of Simon 
consists in this, that it completed the work of Jonathan, and 
made the Jewish people wholly independent of the Syrian 
empire. 

In Syria, Demetrius and Trypho, as tutor-regent for the 
young king Antiochus, still occupied a position of antagonism 
to one another. Trypho, who had hitherto appeared only as 
representative of his youthful proUgi, about this time or not 
much later, let fall the mask, secured the assassination of 
Antiochus VI., and had himself crowned king.' 

After the last hostile proceeding on the part of Trypho, it 
was dear that Simon would unhesitatingly attach himself to 

' 1 Mace xiii. 31, 32. Joaephus, Aniiq, xiiL 7. 1. Diodonu in Miiller, 
Fragm, Hid. Graee. t IL p. xix. n. 25. Livy, EpU. 65. Appian, Syr. c 68 ; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1. — ^The murder was committed by eurpeoiUL Oompare 
livy : AUaoaTuin JUitu^ rex Syriae^ decern annoi admadum habens^ a Diodolo^ 
qui Trypkon eogncminabatur, tutore iuo, per fraudem oedem ed oofnupUi 
medieUj qui iUum calculi dolore eomumi ad populum mentiHy dum eeoant^ 
oedderunt. — Joeephus and the non- Jewish sources place the murder of 
Antiochus VI. somewhat later, after Demetrius II. had been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians. The First Book of Maccabees records it in 
the above connection, even before Demetrius had entered upon his 
Parthian campaign. Compare on this discrepancy, above, page 176. 
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Demetrius. But he did this only after he had exacted the 
promise that Demetrius would recognise the freedom of the 
Jews. While he continued eagerly to proceed with the 
building of the fortresses of Judea, he sent an embassy to 
Demetrius *' to secure for his country exemption from tribute." 
Since Demetrius had actually no longer any power in the 
south of the empire, it was in his interest to act the part of 
the munificent, and to guarantee to the Jews all that they 
desired. He therefore not only granted remission of all out- 
standing taxes, but also perfect exemption from all paying of 
tribute in the future.' Thus was the political independence 
of Judea recognised. ** The yoke of the Gentiles," as the 
First Book of Maccabees expresses it, " was taken away from 
Israel" In order to give expression to this fact, they now 
adopted a mode of reckoning of their own, beginning with 
the Seleucid year 170, or bo. 143-142. Documents and 
treatises were dated according to the year of Simon as high 
priest and prince of the Jews.* 

With this statement of the First Book of Maccabees we 
ought to combine a fact derived from a study of numismatics. 
There are Jewish shekel and half-shekel coins which, in the 
opinion of most numismatists, were stamped in the time of 
Simon. They bore on the one side the inscription oben^ 
njsnp or 7\\£mpn D^i>55m% on the other side, according to their 

' Qriitz, GeschidUe der Juden^ Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 566, and Derenbourg^ 
p. 69, refer to MegiUath Taanith^ § 6. According to this authority, the 
27th Ijjar, or May, was the day when the tribute was remitted. 

^ 1 Mace. xiiL 3^-42 ; compare xiv. 27. Josephua, ArUiq. xiii. 6. 6. — 
In Justin's extract from Trogus Pompeius the freedom of the Jews is 
made to date from the time of Demetrius I. He says of Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxvL 1. 10) : Judaeo$ q%u)qiie, qui in McLudonico imperio 
sub Demetrio poire armis se in libertatem vindica/verant, sitbegii (instead of 
patre, Merzbacher proposes, in Zettachrift fur Num. v. 310, to read fratrcj 
because Demetrius II. is meant). Also Justin, xxxTi. Z. 9: A Demetrio 
cum desciviseentj amicitia Romanorum petita primi omnium ex orientalilmt 
lUfertatem acceperunt^ fadle tunc Komanis de alieno largientibus, 
DIV. I. VOL. I. R 
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weight, either Wver bpr, Israers shekel, or hpvn wi, half* 
shekel. On the whole shekel and on the half-shekel the 
number of the year was impressed, and there are specimens 
of both coins with the year numbers M, 3, ^ l (1, 2, 3, 4), and 
one specimen of a whole shekel with the date n or 5.* The 
era here used is held to be the era of Simon referred to in 
the First Book of Maccabees. Now these coins, if indeed 
they were stamped in the time of Simon, are not to be con- 
sidered properly as coins of Simon, but as coins of the civic 
commune of Jerusalem, for after the fashion of the Hellenistic 
communes Jerusalem is regarded as in a position of authority 
over all Judea (compare § 23, 1, and II.). Also the number 
of the year on the coins does not designate the year of 
Simon's reign, but the year of a civil era of Jerusalem ; as 
also other cities of Phoenicia, such as Tjrre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
had begun toward the end of the second century before 
Christ, in token of the freedom which they had obtained, to 
adopt a cycle of their own.* But even were it possible that 
the era used upon the coins was identical with " the years of 
Simon " spoken of in the First Book of Maccabees, the first 
year of Simon is just the same as the first year of Jewish 
freedom.^ But a difficulty is presented by the fact that up 
to the present time out of the great number of specimens of 
shekel coins only one piece is found bearing the mark of the 
year 5 ; and that no higher numbers are found, whereas the 
era of Simon, according to 1 Mace. xiiL 41, 42 and xiv. 27, 
began in the Seleucid year 170, and Simon did not die 

* The literature about these ahekel coins is ^ven in the Appendix IV. 

* Tyre has an era beginning aa 126, Sidon one beginning aa 111, 
Ascalon one beginning B.c. 104. See on this subject the works enume- 
rated in Div. iL voL i. p. 57, especially those of Noris and EckheL On 
Ascalon, also Div. ii. voL L p. 75. 

' The striking statement of the First Book of Maccabees runs (1 Mace 
xiiL 42) : »«i 4^£«to e TitUf 'laptniX^ ypa^tp fv rmg wvyypti^tuc ««i 
9V99tK'Kayftti9t»' "Er^vc x^«rev iiri 2ifit»f0s d^tfut^ fityiXov »«i 
Trparnyov xmt iiyovfiiPOV*lovhmww. 
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before the Seleucid year 177 (1 Mace. xvL 14), so that coins 
of his time might have been expected at least with the years 
6 and 7. Merzbacher has therefore assumed that the era 
of Simon had been made in the First Book of Maccabees 
to begin two years too early. Its actual starting-point was 
the third year of Simon, the Seleucid year 172, or b.g. 
141—140, in which Simon was pronounced by a popular 
decree hereditary high priest (1 Mace. xiv. 25-49). Then, 
too, for the first time did Demetrius confer the privileges 
that have been mentioned upon the Jews. But the author 
of the First Book of Maccabees has erroneously used the 
official " first ** year of Simon as interchangeable with his 
actual first year." The reasons for this hypothesis are set 
forth by Merzbacher with acuteness and skill of combination, 
but on closer examination they do not prove convincing.' 

• Merzbacher in Sallet's ZmUchrift fur Numima^ Bd. v. 1878, pp. 
292-319. He is followed by Madden, Coins of the Jewt^ 1881, pp. 65-67. 

* Menbacher refers specially to the following : 1. In the popular decree 
of the Seletudd year 172 it was determined among other things that all 
State documents ahonld he written in Simon's name (1 Mace xiv. 43 : cirug 
ypa^rnu kwl rf MfAttvt mvrw vAgmt 9vyypm(pml tp rjl xf^ptg). If this 
was then resolved upon for the first time, they could not have begun two 
years earlier to date documents and treaties according to the years of 
Simon, as is affirmed in 1 Mace xiiL 42 : ypm^tv u r«<; cvyypu^uii ««i 
9V9ah3JiyftM9tr 'Erotff irpin^v iwl 1ifMt9C(f etc But even if we should 
grant that ypm^iw Iwl rt ipof^mri precisely means : to date according to the 
years of Simon, the contents of that popular decree are by this argumen- 
tation adjudged to he false. When this has been done nothing new is 
introduced, but only that which we already had is firmly established and 
confirmed. 2. Merzbacher lays special stress upon the fact that as motive 
for the popular decree of the Seleucid year 172, among other things, it can 
be shown that King Demetrius confirmed Simon in his position as high 
priest, and assigned to him distinguished honours, because he had heard 
that the Bomana had respectfully received the ambassadors of Simon 
(1 Mace. ziv. 38-40). llie charter of Demetrius thus belongs to a 
period later than that of Simon's embassy to Rome, which was sent in the 
Seleucid year 172 (I Mace. xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 1). Hence that 
charter, for the issuing of which a beginning was made in the dating of 
the years of Simon, would not have been sent out in the Seleucid year 
170, but in 172, immediately before the popular decree. But this argu- 
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The plain and distinct statement of the First Book of Macca- 
bees, that a beginning was. made in the Seleucid year 170 to 
number the years of Simon (xiii 41, 42 ; compare xiv. 27), 
cannot be thus set aside. Also Merzbacher's theory is set up 
simply in order to overcome the difficulty above referred to 
which the year numbers on the shekel occasion. But besides 
this difficulty there are still other considerations which tell 
against the supposition that the shekel was issued under 
Simon.^ It cannot therefore be regarded as by any means 
certain^ though indeed most numismatists are in favour of the 
idea.^^ 

mentation proves too much. At the time of the popular assembly Simon's 
embassy was still on its way to Borne ; perhaps it had not yet even started, 
for it did not xetom before the Seleucid year 174 (1 liaoc. xv. 15 com- 
pared with xv. 10). I^ then, it had been in consequence of its success 
that Demetrius granted the charter, then it must have been issued after 
the popular gathering that gave forUi the decree, which naturally Merz- 
bacher does not assume. The statement that the charter of Demetrius 
was occasioned by the sucoess of Simon's Roman embassy must therefore 
be pronounced untenable^ It is an inexact expression of the fact that 
Demetriufl^s treatment of the Jews was determined by their friendly 
relations with the BomanSi which had already existed for a long time 
(compare Keil, CommmUar^ p. 233^ Anm.). But with this admission the 
whole argument falls to pieces. 

^^ According to 1 Maoc xv. 6, it was Antiochus VII. Sidetes, in the 
Seleucid year 174, or B.a 139-138, who first gave Simon the right of 
issuing coins. On this point, however, no special weight should be laid, 
since it may quite fairly be r^;arded as simply the confirmation of a 
privilege that had been previously usurped. Of more importance is the 
fact that the coins of Simon's immediate successor, John Hyrcanus, are 
of quite a different style. Hence a vety thorough change in the art of 
minting must have taken place. 

^^ See details about the minting of the shekel and its date in Appendix 
IV. — ^Besides the shekel, copper coins with the inscription on the obverse 
p^ n^^f and on the reverse piiK TMP : the deliverance of Zion, year 4, 
are assigned by many numismatists to the age of Simon. The support 
for this supposition is even less certain than that for the shekel coining. 
Decidedly false, and now generally abandoned, is the conjecture of the 
earlier numismatists, that the coins which bore the name of Simon belong 
to Simon the Maccabee. See on these two classes of coins the details in 
Appendix lY. 
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The charter of Demetrius conferred privileges which, 
indeed, Demetrius had it not in his power to give away. It 
was Simon's policy rather to emphasize and give effect to these 
in face of the power of Trypho, which was more perilous to 
him. In order to confirm his position, Simon sought above all 
to get possession of two of the fortresses that would be of 
chief value to him — ^the city of Gazara and the citadel of 
Jerusalem ; and in both cases he had the good fortune to be 
successful. Gkzara, the old Geshur, not far from Emmaus- 
Nicopolis in a westerly direction, at the base of the mountains, 
had been up to that time a Gentile city. Possession of it 
was of importance to the Jews, because it was one of the 
places which commanded the passes of the mountains, and 
the holding of it was thus absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain connection between Jerusalem and the port of 
Joppa, which had been already annexed by the Jews. Simon 
opened against the city a skilfully directed siege, conquered 
it, expelled all Gentile inhabitants from it, and settled it 
with " men who observed the law." " Simon's son Jonathan 
was appointed governor of Gazara.^' 

^* 1 Mace. xiiL 43-48 ; compare xiv. 34. Joeephus, Antiq, xiii. S. 6. 

Strabo, p. 759 : h Zi r ji fAtret^v xetl if Tet^etplf SortPf i» *etl tiMiv i^itm- 

aavro o/ *Iovd«io/. The Gadaris here referred to by Strabo is identical 
with our Gazara. — The manuscripts of the First Book of Maccabees 
have in our passage (1 Mace xiii. 43) Ti^tip. That instead of this 
Ti^etpet should be read, is proved, not only by the parallel text of Josephus, 
but also by the text of the First Book of Maccabees, in another passage 
referring to our incident (1 Mace. xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 34, xv. 28, 35, xvL 1, 
xix. 21)l It is the Old Testament nTa» an important Canaanitish town. 

On its situation Eusebius, Onomadicon, ed. Laganle, p. 244, remarks: 

This statement of Eusebius has been confirmed by recent researches. The 
Tell-Jeier discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in a.d. 1873, in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Abu Shusheh, lies in fact four Boman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, though rather in a westerly than a northerly direction. 
Clermont-Ganneau found in several places in the neighbourhood, at equal 
distances from Tell-Jezer, the similarly expressed inscription iTj DnHi 
'* the borders of Gezer," by which it is highly probable the limits of a 
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Soon after the conquest of (jazara, Simon compelled the 
Syrian garrison of the citadel of Jerusalem to capitulate 
through famine. The national struggles of the Maccabees 
had long been directed to the attainment of this object, for 
so long as the citadel was in the hands of the Syrian kings 
the Jews were really their subjects. Now at last Simon 
succeeded in making himself master of this stronghold. On 
the 23rd day of the second month of the Seleucid year 171, 
that is, in May B.a 142, he entered with great pomp and 
ceremony into the citadel^* 

Sabbath day's journey from the town were indicated. The etatements of 
the Old Testament and the First Book of Maoeabees agree with the 
assigning of this locali^ to the town, 1 Maoe. ir. 15 and also rii. 45, 
which makes it a day's journey from Adasa, and 1 ICacc. xiT. 3i, tti» Tm{^mpm 
rn» M rif iplt»9 'A{lmv ; for that the district of Gaara shoidd border 
upon that of Aahdod is^ in conseqnenoe of the wide extension of the 
district belonging to that city, extremely probable. It may therefore be 
taken as certain that the situation of the ancient Qenr or Qaxara is to be 
fixed in accordance with these statements. Compare Clermont>Qanneau, 
BMetin dt la SocUU d$ gAgraphUf sfo. tL t 5, Fans 1873, p. 123 sqq., 
which was not accessible to me. Clennont-GanneaQ, CcmpU$ rtndut ds 
rAcadSmU da ifucriptumt d hdle9'UUrti de fcoKnk^ 1874, pp. 801, 213 sq. 
PaUdvM Ea:piandion Fund Quarterly EtaiemenU, 1873, p. 78 sq. ; 1874, 
pp. 56, 276 sqq.; 1875, pp. 5, 74 sqq. Miihlaa in Riehm's BiamdwSrUr^ 
hueh, art ** Qeser." Tlu Survey of fFeetem PaleeUne^ Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, iL 417, 428-440, and the lazige English Map» Sheet xvL 
(right above at Abu Shusheh). Clermont-Gannean, Revut critique^ 1881, 
No. 50, p. 476; and in Arehivei dee mMong eeietiHfiqueSf troisi^e s^e, 
t xL 1885, p 243 sq. Ebers and Quthe, PaliUUna, iL 192 £L, 455. The 
inscriptions are given in Chwolson, Oorput Inear. JSebraiearum (1882X 
col. 58-60, 225, tab. I. n. 2 and 2a.— -Older literature on Qezer : Winer's 
RWB. and Schenkel's Bibellexiean, Qrimm, BkigeUeehei Bandbuth on 
1 Mace iv. 15. Raumer, Faldetina, p. 191. Gu^rin, JudA, L 26-29. 
Henderson, PaleeUne, 79. 

!• 1 Mace xiiL 53, xvL 1, 19, 21. 

^* 1 Mace xiii. 49-52 ; compare xiv. 7, 36, 37. Joeephns, Antiq, xiiL 
6b 6. The date 23rd Ijjar, that is, the second month, is given not only in 
1 Mace. xiiL 51, but also in MegiUaih TaanUh, § 5. Compare Gimts, 
Geeehiehie der Judm, Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. pi 565. Derenbourgp p. 67. If the 
conjecture is correct that the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees 
begins in spring, inNisan, then Ijjar of the Seleucid year 171 corresponds 
to May B.a 142. ~- With the story of the conquest of the citadel Josephus 
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Since the Syrian kings were not in a position to be able 
to give any attention to proceedings in Judea, several years 
passed of undisturbed prosperity and peace for the Jews. 
As such a period the reign of Simon is generally characterized 
in the First Book of Maccabees. The securing of Joppa as a 
harbour, and the conquest of Gazara, Beth-zur, and the citadel 
of Jerusalem, are there represented as the chief services 
rendered by him.^' Also express mention is made of his care 
for the spiritual and material wellbeing of the country, for 
strict administration of justice and the re-establishment of 
the Jewish law. " Then did they till their ground in peace, 
and the earth gave her increase, and the trees of the field 
their fruit The ancient men sat all in the streets, commun- 

connects, in AnUq. xiiL 6. 6 and Wars of the Jews^ v. 4. 1, the remarkable 
statement that not only was the citadel destroyed, but also the whole hill 
on which it was built was levelled by the uninterrupted labour of the 
people during three years, so that the site of the temple should be higher 
than that of the citadel. Since the First Book of Maccabees says nothing 
about this, but^ on the contrary, says that Simon strengthened the citadel 
and placed in it a Jewish garrison (1 Mace. xiv. 36, 37, compare also 
XV. 2S\ the historical reliability of the statement is very questionable. 
It seems to me that the thing is not in itself improbable, since the place 
where the citadel stood is now in fact almost level, whereas it must pre- 
viously have had another form more suitable as a position for a citadel. 
The Jews had, indeed, a strong inducement to level it in the fact that 
from that point, so soon as it fell into the bands of a hostile power, the 
temple mount would immediately be placed in extremest periL This 
only in the narrative is unhistorical, that Josephus makes the levelling 
to have taken place in the time of Simon. This, according to 1 Mace 
xiv. 36, 37 and xv. 28, is quite impossible. Compare on the whole ques- 
tion the above cited literature ; also Crome, art ** Jerusalem " in Ersch 
and Oruber's Allgtm, Encyklop, section ii. Bd. 15 (whereas pp. 291-295, 
the history of the fortress, is given in detail, and the reasons against the 
story of Josephus are wrought out fully, but in part on the basis of 
false premises); Qrimm, Exegetisches UandJbuch on 1 Maccabeu^ pp. 
22 f., 205. 

1* 1 Mace xiv. 4-7. Compare also the motive for the popular decree 
in 1 Mace. xiv. 33-37. In these two passages are gathered together what 
had already previously been told in connection with the story of the First 
Book of Maccabees. Compare on Beth-zur, 1 Mace xi. 65 flf. ; on Joppa, 
xiL 33 f., xiiL 11 ; on Gazara and the citadel, xiii. 43-52. 
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ing together of good things, and the young men put on 
glorious and warlike appaxeL He provided victuals for the 
cities, and set in them all manner of munition, so that his 
honourable name was renowned unto the end of the world. 
He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with great 
joy : for every man sat under his vine and his fig-tree, and 
there was none to fray them : neither was there any left in 
the land to fight against them : yea, the kings themselves 
were overthrown in those days. Moreover he strengthened 
all those of his people that were brought low : the law he 
searched out ; and eveiy contemner of the law and wicked 
person he took away. He beautified the sanctuary, and 
multiplied the vessels of the temple." ^' 

In these words of the First Book of Maccabees expression 
is given to the feeling of satisfaction which the majority of 
the people had in Simon's reign. The ultimate aims of the 
Maccabean struggles had been secured. The government was 
in the hands of the national party ; the country was emanci- 
pated from the suzerainty of the Syrians. Thus Simon now 
reaped the full fruit of the common labours of the Macca- 
bees : the formal legitimizing on the part of the people of 
their fiemiily as the ruling sacerdotal family. It had, indeed, 
been an act of usurpation by which the son of Mattathias 
attained unto the supremacy. Up to the outbreak of the 
Maccabean revolt the office of high priest had been heredi- 
taiy in another family. In the course of events that family 
had been driven out of its place. The Maccabean brothers 
had undertaken the leadership of the national party, and the 
Syrian king had transferred to them the high-priestly rank. 
For the maintenance of Simon's government it was of supreme 
importance that the legitimacy of his rule should be expressly 

^* 1 liacc. xiT. 8-15. — On the severe proceedings of Simon against the 
apostates, Qratz, Bd. ilL, 4 Aufl. p. 565, and Derenbonrg, Histoire^ p. 
63 sq., refer to the statement in Afegillath Taanitky § 15. 
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recognised by a popular decree as affecting his own person 
and that of his descendants. Such an act was successfully 
carried out in the third year of Simon's reign. On the 18 th 
Elul of the Seleucid year 172, that is, in September aa 141, 
it was resolved in a great assembly '* of the priests, and the 
people, and the princes of the people, and the elders of the 
land/' that Simon should be high priest and militaty com- 
mander and civil governor of the Jews (apx^P^9 arparriyc^ 
and i9vafy)(ri^\ and that " for ever until there should arise a 
faithful prophet" (1 Mace xiv. 41).*^ By the last phrase 
it was meant that this popular decree should remain in force 
until lEOi" authentic communication frogL-.£b)d.^Quld. make 
some other enactment. Henceforth therefore Simon's official 



lank was regarded as "for ever/' that is, hereditary. The 
significance of this popular resolution lies not so much in the 
fact that it conveyed to him any new dignity, but rather in 
this, that it legitimized and pronounced hereditaiy those 
dignities which he already had. In this way a new high- 
ly See generally, 1 Mace xiv. 25-49. The content of the decree, 
1 Mace xiv. 41-46, is made dependent bj a on, xiv. 41, on the preceding 
4«otwtfifi xiv. 40. That this on must be erased, has long been admitted 
by expositors. — ^The official title of Simon was a threefold one, as is shown 
by the three following passages which in all essential points agree : 
1 Mace. xiii. 42 : hv\ lifutpo; dfx**^^ fiuyttkw zai vrpmrnyw K§tl ^yov- 
fAiPov 'IwZaitiv ; 1 Mace xiv. 41, 42 : ro9 tjfeii mvrZif Zifutpti iiyovfAtwtp Km 
d^tpia . . . »«i rov tl»mt i^ tiirMW vrpetrityop ; 1 Mace. xiv. 47 : 
dpxf%p«tr%%nt9 xttl §[ptii erpantyit itml ihdpxmi tup ^louhtiiup xal hpiap. 
Less complete is 1 Maoc. xv. 1 : hpu »«2 th»px!i i'^" 'IovW«y, and 
XV. 2 : hptt fAty»7i^ k»1 Upmpxm* -^^ in the passage 1 Mace xiv. 27 : 
M 2/fM»vo( dp)c/*pi*i{ ip^mprnptiTif the enigmatical word ipoetpatpcsx or 
ipofftipafMX belongs certainly to his title It has been conjectured that 
otipafcix is ^K DJ^ 'VS^i and so equivalent to ihmpxni- The tp remains 

unaccounted for. I venture to guess that originally csytp for the Hebrew 
pD stood here ; for that corresponds to the Greek rrparnyog. Compare 
Div. it voL L p. 258, note 131. Other attempts at explanation are 
given in Winet^s BWB. art '^Saramel," and Schenkel's BibelUxicon, 
V. 179 ; and by Michaelis^ Qrimm, and Keil in their commentaries on 
1 Mace xiv. 27, and in Derenbonrg, Histoire^ pp. 67, 450 sq. 
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priestly and princely dignity was founded, that of the 
Asmoneans.^ The terms of the popular decree were en- 
graved on brazen tablets, and these were set up in the court 
of the temple.^* 

The legitimizing on the part of the people was soon 
followed by recognition on the part of the Bomans. Just 
about the time when that popular decree was issued, Simon 
sent an embassy, under the leadership of Numenius, to Bome, 
which carried as a present a golden shield weighing a 
thousand minas, and treated about the renewal of the cove- 
nant The embassy was courteously received by the senate, 
and obtained a decree of senate, which guaranteed to the Jews 
unrestricted possession of their own territory. Information 
regarding the contents of the decree of senate was sent to 
the kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, 
and to many of the smaller independent states and communes 
of Greece and Asia Minor ; while, at the same time, they were 
charged to deliver up to the Jewish high priest any evil-doers 
who might have fled to them from Palestina^ The terms of 
the decree of senate is given us probably in the Senatns 

IS Compare on the significance of the popular decree, LnciuB, Eumiimui 
(1881 X pp- 86--88. — ^The family name of the dynaBty is 0/ 'AgMfutwov 
TM^tf (JoeephuB, Lifa, L ; AnUq, xx. 8. 11, xx. 10)^ ri *Ar»fUi9tUt*p yitoe 
(Antiq. xv. 11. 4X •/ ^Ktmftmpdtu {Wmn cfth^ Jewi, IL la 3, v. 4. IX after 
the ancestor of ihe race 'A#*.M«#«iof {AiUiq. xiL 6. 1, xiv. 18. 4^ xvL 7. 1^ 
not mentioned in the First Book of Maccabees. In the Mishna, Middoth 
i. 6, they are called ^lOlOBTI ^33 or «3lDe^ ^33i the latter form in the 
Cambridge manuscript edited by Lowe. In the Tugum of Jonathan on 
1 Sam. iL 4 they are ^lUIOBTI n^3- For other rabbinical passages, see 
Levy, C^yUd. IVmerbueh und Neuhebr. JFmeHnuh, nnder the word 
^fiOll^e^ — ^Wdlhausen, Flutriider und Sadducderf p. 04, Anm., had veni- 
tured the guess that Hasmon may have been the grandfather of Mattathias, 
and that in 1 Hacc. iL 1 6m ckcuhnum may have stood in place of rw 
2vf^MP. 1* 1 Mace xiv. 27, 48, 40. 

^ Compare generally, 1 Mace xiv. 24, xv. 15-24~The First Book of 
Maccabees speaks as if the Romans had even previously, of their own 
accord, addressed a letter to the Jews about the renewal of the covenant 
(1 Mace xiv. 16 ff.). This is scarcely historicaL — ^According to 1 Mace 
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amsultus communicated by Josephos, Aniiq, xiv. 8. 5, which 
Josephas, however, assigns to the time of Ilyrcanus IL The 
relations presupposed in this document are precisely the same 
as those of 1 Mace. xiv. 24 and xv. 15-24: Jewish ambas- 
sadors, of whom one is named Numenius, carried as a present 
a golden shield, with a request for the renewal of the cove- 
nant ; and the senate concluded in consequence of this to insist 
upon the autonomous cities and kings ^respecting the integrity 
of the Jewish territory. The session of senate referred to 
took place, according to Josephus, elSol^ Ae/cefLfiplai^, that is, 
on the 13 th December, under the presidency of the praetor 
Lucius Valerius. This president may possibly be the same 
as " C!onsul Lucius," who, according to 1 Mace. xv. 16, sent 
out the circular letter to the kings and cities.'^ It is, how- 
ever, also possible that by this term is intended L. Calpumius 
Piso, one of the consuls for B.c. 139, who, according to the 
correct reading of Valerius Max. i. 3. 2, has the praenomen, 
not of Cneius, but of Lucius.^ In any case, the arrival of the 

xiv. 24 compared with ziv. 25 ff., it must be aBsumed that the embassy 
had already gone away before the popular decree of 18th Elul of the 
Seleucid year 172, or September &a 141. This is hardly conceiyable, 
since it did not return before the Seleucid year 174, or B.a 139-138 
(1 Mace xv. 10. 15). Perhaps the author had by anticipation inserted 
the account of the starting of the embassy before that of the popuhir 
decree, because in consequence of the incorrect version of the popular 
decree (1 Mace. xiv. 40) he was led to regard it as the result of that 
embassy. — It is also to be observed that the list of states to which the 
Roman circular letter was addressed (1 Mace xv. 16, 22,^23) corresponds 
exactly to the state of matters at that time. For all the little separate 
states and communes which are named alongside of the kings of Egypt, 
Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, were at that time, in fact, sub- 
ject neither to the Romans nor to any of these kingsi See the proof of this 
in Marquardt, B&m%9che StaativarwaUvng, Bd. i, 2 Aufl. 1881, p. 333 ff., 
and elsewhere ; also Mommsen, R&miichet Staattneht^ iii. 1 (1887X p. 670. 

*^ So Mendelssohn (in the work referred to in the next note), although 
he assumes that in consequence of translation into Hebrew, and from 
Hebrew again into Qreek, the word "praetor" was erroneously changed 
into " oonsuL" 

'* So Bitschl and others. — The identity of the Senatw eamuUiu in 
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Jewish ambassadors at Rome must be assigned to B.a 139, 
for they returned to Palestine in the Seleucid year 174, that 
is, aa 139-138 (1 Mace. xv. 10, 15). Without doubt, 
therefore, the statement of Valerius Maximus about the 
establishment of a Jewish propaganda at Rome in B.G. 139 
has reference to the proceedings of these ambassadors.** 

MeanwhUe the government of Simon seems not to have 
been going on so smoothly as it had hitherto. He became 
once more involved in Syrian affairs. Just about this time 
Demetrius XL had been temporarily withdrawn from the 
scene of Syrian politics. He had allowed himself to be 
entangled in a tedious war with the Parthian king Mithri- 
dates I., which ended by Demetrius being taken prisoner by 

Joaephua, Antiq. xiv. 8. 5, with that oocasiooed by Simon's embsMy, was 
admitted by Ewald, History of Israel^ iv. 336, and Qrimm, ExegHuchm 
Handbwk on 1 Maec p. 226 f., and independently of them also by Mendels- 
sohn ; and in this opinion moet moderns, with the exception of Momm- 
sen, agree. In consequence of Mendelssohn's researches on this question, 
and on matters related thereto, a whole literature has sprung up in the 
years 1873-1877. See Mendelssohn, Ih HnaJti contutU Rtrmaiwrwn ah 
Josejpho Antiq. xiv. 8. 5 relati temponbui^ Lips. 1873, incorporated in 
RitschPs Acta toddatii phUologas Lipsientis, t v. Lips. 1875. — Ritschl, 
Eins Beriehiigyng dor repuUieanudien Contularfadenf a contribution to the 
history of the Roman -Jewish intemationaJ relations, in the Rhfein. 
Museum, Bd. xxviii. of 1883, pp. 586-^14 ^Ritschl, Nachtrag (appendix to 
preceding) in Rhein. Museum, Bd. xxix. of 1874, p 337 ff. — Qrimm on 
1 Mace viiL and xv. 16-21, according to the researches of Mommsen and 
Ritschl in Zeiiscknft fOr wissenschqft. Ttuologie, 1874, pp S31-23a--lAnge 
in Bureian's Jahresberichi uber die Fortsehritts der dassie, AUsfihymswitssn- 
schaft, BdL L for 1873, pp. 872-876.— Mommsen, Der Senatabeschluss bei 
Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 5, in Hermes, Bd. ix. 1875, pp 281-291. — Mendels- 
sohn and Ritschl, Nochmals der romische Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 8. 5, in Rhein. Museum, Bd. xxx. of 1875, pp 419-435. — Keil, 
Comm, iiber die BUeher der Makkabder, 1875, p. 239 ffl— Wieseler, TheoL 
Stud. u. Krit. 1875, p. 524 ff. — Qrimm, Die neuesten Verhandlungen Uber 
den ''Consul Lucius," 1 Makk. xv. 16, in ZeUschirifi fwr wissensdiaftL 
Th£ol., 1876, pp 121-132.— Wieseler, TheoL Stud. «. KriL 1877, pp 281-290 
*' Valerius Maximus, L 3. 2 : " Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) Judaeos, 
qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanes inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos «uas coegit." Compare in addition, Div. iL voL ii. p 233 f. 
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the Partliians in B.a 138.^ In place of Demetrius, his fath^. 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes now took up the struggle against 
Txypho. like all Syrian pretenders, who had first of all to 
win their throne by conquest, Antiochus hasted to secure 
the aid of the Jews by flattering promises. He had heard in 
Ehodes of the imprisonment of Demetrius. Even before his 
landing on the Syro-Phoenician coasts, " from the islands of 
the sea "* he wrote a letter to Simon, in which he confirmed 
to him all the privileges granted by former kiugs, and 
expressly gave him the right of coining money.^ Soon 
thereafter, in the Seleucid year 174, or b.c. 139-138 
(1 Maca XV. 10), Antiochus landed in Syria, aud quickly 
gained the victory over Trypha The latter was obliged to fly 
to Dora, the strong fortress on the Phoenician coast, and was 
there besieged by Antiochus.^ Trypho, indeed, succeeded 
in effecting his escape from that placa He fled by Ptole- 
mais ^ and Orthosias ^ to Apamea. But there he was again 
besieged, and in the siege lost his life.^ 

'^ 1 Mace. xiv. 1-3. Josepbus, ArUiq. xiiL 5. 11. Appian, Syr. c. 67. Justin, 
xxxvL 1, xxxviiL 9. Euaebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, L 255 sq. Syncellus, 
ed Dindor^ L 654. On the chronology, see above, page 176.— Almost all 
the sonroes give the name of the Parthian king as Araaces, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, xv. 1. 36, p. 702, and Justin, xlL 5, was a name common to 
all the Fkuihian kings. But according to Justin, xxxviii. 9, Demetrius 
was taken prisoner by the predecessor of that Phraates who afterwards 
set him fn» again. But the predeceesor of Phraates was, according to 
Justin, xlL 6,.xliL 1, Mithridates L 

'^ 1 Mace. XV. 1-9. — An explanation of the uvo tup p^cup rij; fietXaacTis 
of 1 Maco. zv. 1 is supplied by Appian, Syr. c. 68 : 'rvOcfAi>o; i> 'FoZ^ ictpl 

^ 1 Maoc. zv. 10-14. Joeephus, AtUiq. xiii. 7. 1-2.— On Dora, see 
Div. iL voL L p. 87. 

*^ Charax^ in Stephen of Byzantium under the word Aupo;. On this 
see Miiller, Fragmenta hut, graec iii. 644, n. 40. 

** 1 Mace. XV. 37. — Orthosias lies north of Tripoli, on the Phoenician 
coast See Bitter, Erdkunde, xvii. 1. 805 if. ; Winer, R \VB. under word 
^ Orthosias " ; Knencker in SchenkeVs BihtlUxicm^ i v. 370 f. 

** Joeephus, Antiq, xiiL 7. 2.— Compare also Appian, Syr. 68, and 
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No sooner bad Antiochos gained some advantage over 
Trypho than he assumed another attitade toward the Jews. 
Even daring the siege of Dora, Simon sent him two thousand 
anziliaij troops^ and besides, silyer and gold and weapons for 
their equipment But Antiochus declined to accept what was 
offered^ repudiated all his former promises, and sent one of 
bis confidants, Athenobius, to Jerusalem in order to obtain 
from Simon the surrender of the conquered cities of Joppa and 
Gasaia and the citadel of Jerusalem, as well as of all places 
outside of Judea that had been taken possession of by the 
Jews. If Simon should be unwilling to restore them, then 
he was to pay for them altogether the sum of a thousand 
talents, to be, as it was made to appear, once for all the sum 
of acquittanca The demands were justified by the plea that 
for their conquests the Jews had not been able to show any 
legal title. But Simon refused to yield to these terms, and 
declared that he would pay only one hundred talents. With 
this answer Athenobius returned to the king.*^ 

Antiochus had resolved to enforce his claims by violent 
measurea While he himself was still engaged in conflict 
with Trypho, he appointed his general Kendebaus to conduct 
the campaign against Simon. Kendebaus made Jamnia his 
headquarters, fortified Kedron, — a place not otherwise known, 
probably in the neighbourhood of Jamnia, — and made raids 
upon Judea.*^ Simon was prevented by his age from per- 
sonally taking the field. He sent, therefore, his sons Judas 
and John with an army against Kendebaua Both justified 

Strabo^ xiv. 5. 2, p. OOSw The bttter aays of Tiypho: rouror ftiw w» 

•<> 1 Maoc. XY. 25-36. JoMphoa, ilniig. xiii 7. 8-3. 

*^ 1 Maoc. ZY. 38-41. Josephiu, Atdiq. xiiL 7. 3. — Ktwltfimiof as well as 
Km^lvfkv: is from the town KmAvfim in Lycia ; Stephen of Byzantium on 
the word ; Pliny, Hid. not v. 101. Benndorf and Niemann, Rei$en in 
jAfisim uni Kairien^ 1884^ p. 133L 
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the confidence placed in them by their father. In a decisive 
engagement Kendebaus was utterly defeated. When Judaa 
was wounded, John undertook the pursuit, and chased the 
enemy to Kedron and down into the territory of Ashdod. 
He returned as conqueror to Jerusalem.^' 

So long as Simon lived, the attack was not repeated on 
the part of Antiochus. 

It thus seemed as if Simon were to be allowed to end his 
days in peace. But it was not so to be. like all his 
brothers, he too died a violent death. His own son-in-law 
Ptolemy, who was military commander over the plain of 
Jericho, entertained bold and ambitious schemes. He wished 
to secure to himself the supreme power, and so plotted by 
what stratagem he could put Simon and his sons out of the 
way. When, therefore, in the month Shebat of the Seleucid 
year 177, that is, in February B.c. 135 (1 Maca xvi. 14), 
Simon, on a tour of inspection through the cities of the land, 
visited Ptolemy in the fortress of Dok near Jericho, Ptolemy 
made a great feast, during which he had Simon and his two 
sons who were with him, Mattathias and Judas, treacherously 
murdered." 

Thus was the last of the sons of Mattathias gathered unto 
his fathers. 

** 1 Mace. xvi. 1-10. Josepbus, Le. 

** I Mace xvi 11-17 ; Joeephus, Antiq. xiiL 7. 4. — A«», 1 Mace. xvL 
15, ia in any case identical with the A«y«» of Joeephus, Antiq. xiiL 8. 1 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 3. The name is still retained in that of the 
fountain Ain ed-Duk^ north of Jericho^ on the border of the mountain 
land, in a position very suitable as the site of a fortress. See Robinson, 
Bibl Beuarekes in Poissftne, vol ii 309. Bitter, Erdkunde, xv. 1. 460 ; 
English translation, toL iiL 18, 35. Rauroer, PaldstinOj p. 184. Miihlau 
in Riehm's ^efii^&uc^ art '* Doeh." Qu^rin, Satnarv, i 218-222. The 
Survey of Wedem PcUettine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iiL 173, 
190, 209, and the large English Map, Sheet xviii 
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SOUBCJEA. 

The Bidory of John JSyreeMiu^ referred to in 1 liacc zvL 23, 24, ia not 

extant 
Joeephttfl^ Antiq. xiiL &-10 ; Wan of tht Jewi^ L 2. Zonaias, AnnaL ▼. 

1-2 (a sammary from Josephus). 
Mishna, Maa$er tchan v. 16 ; Sola ix. 10. Other rabbinical traditions in 

Derenboui^, pp. 70-^2. 
The most complete account of the coins is given by Madden, Cbiiw of tiu 

Jem (1881X pp. 74r^l. 

LiTERATTTBl. 

EwALD, Hidory of lirad, ▼. 342-384. 

Qratz, GtackichU der Juden, uL, 4 Aufl. 1888, ppi 64-117. 

Hrrzio, OeackichU der VoJku Israel, iL 459-472. 

Ws&NBB, JoKann Hyrkan, ein BeUrag mur ChichikkU JudHae im tiontcn 

vordiritUichen Jahrhundert Wemigerode 1877. 
Hambubosb, Beal-Encifelop, fiir BiM und Talmud, Abth. ii. pp. 421-426. 
Wkllhauskn, Die Fharitder und die SadducSer (1874X pp. 89-95. 

1 On the chronology of the Asmoneans the following statement may b< 
made once for alL Josephns gives as the period of the reigns of th« 
princes from John Hyrcanus L to Alexandra inclusive the following 
dates: — 

John Hyrcanus, . . .31 years {AnHq. xiiL 10. 7^ 

Aristobulus, . . . . 1 ,, (Aniiq, xiiL 11. Z\ 

Alexander Jannaus, . . 27 „ {AtUiq. xiiL 15. 6). 

Alexandra, ... . 9 „ {Antiq, xiiL 16. 6)^ 

These dates are abo given by Josephus in two other places : Anitiq. xx: 

10, and Ware of the Jewe, L 2-5. Only in regard to Hyrcanus do these 

accounts vary. In Antiq. xx. 10 he is assigned thirty years, and in Ware 

of the Jewe, L 2. 8, it is given as thirty-three. The ktter is probably 

erroneous, and like much else in the Ware of the Jewe is corrected in 

the later production of the AtUiquitiee, The discrepancy in the Antiquitiee 

en 
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Seeing thsLt the high-priestly and princelj offices had been 
declared hereditary in the flBimily of Simon, his third son 
still surviving, John Hyrcanus, who had held the post of 
governor of Gazara, was nominated his successor.' Against 
him, therefore, were first directed the attacks of the pretender 
Ptolemy, who had murdei^d his father and his two brothers. 
Immediately after the bloody deed the assassin Ptolemy 
sent to 6a2^ra in order to do away also with John. That 
prince, however, had meanwhile been warned by friendly 
messengers, and so he had the murderers apprehended im- 
mediately upon their arrival. Then he hasted to Jerusalem, 

itBdf, however, is only apparent^ for Hyrcanus reigned between thirty 
and tiiirty-one years. 

The following points are well established : 1. The death of Simon in 
the month Shebat of the Seleucid year 177, or in February B.a 135 
(1 Haoc. xvi 14) ; and 2. The bc^nning of the war between the 
brothers Aristobulos II. and Hyrcanus II., immediately after the death of 
Alexandra, according to Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 1. 2, in the third year of the 
177th Olympiad, that is, in the summer B.a 70-69, and during the con- 
sulate of Q: Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus. These were consuls 
iu B.a 69. The beginning of that war of the brothers, and consequently 
also the death of Alexandra, occurred therefore in the first half of aa 69. 
This is confirmed by Antiq, xiii. 16. 4, Wars of the Jews i. 5. 3, accord- 
ing to which Alexandra survived the attack of Lucullus on the Armenian 
empire, which took place in B.C. 69.— From the death of Simon to the 
death of Alexandra, B.C. 135-B.a 69, is thus a period of sixty-six years, 
while by adding the numbers given by Josephus we obtain sixty-eight 
Josephus has therefore also reckoned the current year as if it were 
complete. If we take this into consideration, the two statements will be 
found thoroughly to agree, and we obtain the following dates : — 

John Hyrcanus, &a 135-105. 

Aristobulus, „ 105-104. 

Alexander Janndus, „ 104-78. 

Alexandra, „ 78>69. 

It is an error on the part of Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 2, to fix the first 
year of John Hyrcanus in the 162nd Olympiad, that is, in a summer 
during the period B.C. 132-128. 

^ Eusebius and others explain the surname Hyrcanus by saying that 
John had conquered the Hyrcanians (Eusebius, Chron.^ ed. Schoeue, iL 
130 sq.; in Greek, in Syncellus, i. 548 : 'TpKuxiu; ptKnaas'TpKuvos u^oftacSn ; 
in Latin, in Jerome : advcrsum Ilyrcanos helium gerens JJyrcani nomen 

DIV. I. VOL. L S 
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which he was fortunate enoagh to reach before Ptolemy. 
When the latter arrived, he found that the city was already 
in the power of Hyrcanua.* 

Ptolemy then retired to the fortress of Dagon, identical 
probably with that of Dok, near Jericha There he was 
besieged by Hyrcanus ; and undoubtedly the city would soon 
haye been conquered, and the murderer given over to his well- 
deserved doom, had not Hyrcanus been restrained by affection 
for his mother. She had fallen into the power of Ptolemy. 
And so often as Hyrcanus threatened to storm the fortress, 
Ptolemy had her led out upon the walls, and threatened to 
hurl iier down unless Hyrcanus would abandon his project 
This caused him to hesitate in his proceedings. And so the 
siege was protracted, until at length the return of the Sabbatical 
year necessitated its abandonment Ptolemy was thus set free ; 
but nevertheless he had the mother of Hyrcanus murdered, 
and then fled/ 

Thus through Ptolemy had Hyrcanus lost both his parents 
and his two brothers, without having been able to take 
vengeance upon him. 

An evil fate, however, overtook the murderer. Antiochus 

aeeepU; and alao Salpicina Severaa, ii. 26 : qui cum advenum Hyreatioi^ 
^mUm validisnmamy egregie pugnaad^ Hyrcani cognomen accepU), In favour 
of his explanation the hct may be adduced that John actudly did take 
part in tiie campaign of Antiochus VII. Sidetes against the Parthians. 
Bot it &lls to pieces over the fact that the name Hyrcanus had been in use 
in Jewish circles long before the time of John Hyrcanus (Joseph us,' Antiq. 
xiL 4. 6-11 ; 2 Mace iiL UX It may conceivably be explained according 
to the analogy of ^^3an ^\ Baha masia viL 7 ; n&} D^TO, ScKalbalh ii. 1 ; 

Natir v. 4 ; Baba baUura v. 2. The Jews were transported by Aitaxerxes 
Oehns to Hyrcania (see Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 223X A Jew belonging to 
a family settled there, who had gone back again to Palestine, would at 
first be distinguished by the personal designation o 'T^««yo;. And thus 
the name would come to be a distinctive designation of the family. 

* 1 Mace xvL 19-22. Joseph us, Antiq. xiii. 7. 4. 

^ Joeephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 1 ; Wan of the Jews, L 2. 3-4. — In regard to 
the Sabbatical year, sec above, pp. 41-43. 
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VIL Sidetes had hitherto made no further attempt upon 
Judea. We know not the reason of this, hut it was perhaps 
because the home afhirs '. of Syria were occupying all his 
attention. He was, however, by no means disposed to forget 
the demands which he previously made of Simou. In the 
first year of John Hyrcanus, aa 135-134, he invaded 
Judea, devastated the whole country, and finally laid si^e 
to Hyrcanus in his capital, Jerusalem.^ He surrounded the 
whole city with a rampart and a trench, and cut off the 
besieged from all egteas from the dty. Hyrcanus on his part 
sought to harass the besiegers by sallies. In order to make 
the victuals last longer, he sent the non-combatants out of the 
city. But Antiochus would, not let them pass, and drove 
them back again, so that they were obliged to roam about 
between the circle of the besiegers and the city, and many 
of them perished of hunger. It was not till the Feast of 

' In regard to the data, the statements of the yirioos sources do not 
agree. According to Joeephua^ Antiq, xilL 8. 2^ the invasion of Antiochus 
occurred rtrdpr^ fih hft ric /3«^<Af/«f murw, ^fin^ \i rv; 'T^xatvov m^xv^'i 
ikvfAinah ixmrorrii ttai IfujMrrjg Ztvrip^ The fourth year of Antiochus 
and the first year of Hyrcanus are both &a 135-134, whereas the 162nd 
Olympiad corresponds to b.o. 132-128. In the latter period, in Olympiad 
162, 3, or B.a 130-129, Porphyry puts the attack upon Jemsalem hy 
Antiochus (Eusebius, Okroniconf ed. Schoene, i 256 : Judaeotquehie ntbegit^ 
per obtidiotiem mum uHnU eoaUbat^ atque eUetmimo$ %pwrum trueidabat 
anno Urlio CLXII. olynypiadU). A reconciliation of these statements is 
possible only on the assumption that the war had lasted for four years. 
At least more than one year must have been occupied with it, since the 
siege of Jerusalem alone seems to have lasted over a year. Joseph us 
speaks of the setting of the Pleiades as occurring at its beginning {Antiq. 
xiii. 8. 2X which took place in November (Pliny, HitL NaJL iL 47. 125 : 
pod id (uquinoetifim dUbut fare quaUuiOr d qwidraginla vergiUanun ooauue 
hiemem inehoat^ quod Umpue in III. iduue Nooeairee in inddere ooneuevit). 
And the siege had not been raised when the next Feast of Tabernacles 
came round in October (compare Clinton, Faeti HeUenici, iiL 333)l — 
Owing to the discrepancy of the sources, it would be exceedingly risky 
to fix a particular year for the siege (Clinton, ^c, gives &a 134-133). — 
Sieges lasting for a year were by no means uncommon in the history of 
that time, as in the case of Samaria (Antiq. xiiL 10. 3Xand of Gaza {Antiq. 
xiii. 13. 3X and of Gadara, lasting ten months {Antiq^ xiiL 13. 3). 
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Tabernaeles that Hyrcanus received tfaem again into the 
city. For the celebration of this feast he had begged of 
Antioehos an armistioe for seven days. Antiochns granted 
not only this, bat sent also gifta for sacrifice into the city, 
which they were to present in the temple. This generous 
act raised the spirits of Hyrcanus, and he now hoped, by 
timely capitulation, to obtain favourable tetms.^ He sent 
therefore an embassy to Antioehnd to treat for conditions of 
peace. After protracted negotiations an undetstanding was at 
last come to. Tho- termff of th0 arrangttotent werd that the 
Jews should deliver up their armc^ pay tlibuto for Joppa and 
the other towns lying outside of JudM ^ich they had 
conquered, give hostage^ and besides pay 5^ talenta The 
conditions were indeed by no medns satisfactoty. Yet in the 
circomstancea Hyrcanus was bideed very glad even at this 
price to obtain the raising of the Siega and tber withdrawal of 
the Synan army. The walla of the city too were thrown down.* 
The remarkaUe moderation of Antiochus had perhaps 
other reasons than those assigned for it by the historians. 

** Joeepbofl, Antij. ziiL 8. £-3. Diodonuy xixiv. 1, ed. Mailer. 
Poqphyry in EiwebiiiB, Ckromeonf ed. Schoene, L 25& Justin, zxzvL 1 : 
Judaeoi fwtqne, qui in Maeedameo- unperio tub DemetHo putn armU se in 
UbertaUm vindMuerwUf tubtgiL — ^The words of JcmphuBf »«^i>( U ttml Tr,9 
•Tf ^«M9 T#f w6Jiu*c9 are undetBtood bj many (e;^. Winer, B WB. i. 65, 
Anm. ; Oratz, OeiehidU$ derJuden^ iii, 4 Aofl. p. 76 1% not of the destmc- 
tion of the whole wall^ but only that of the coping, in which csm the 
description of Joaephns is divergent fimn that of DtodoniB and Porphyry. 
But each an interpretation ia not neceaaary. At leasts according to 
Diodoras and Porphyry, the wall itself was thrown down. Among the 
later services performed by John Hyrcanus, 1 Maoc. xvi 23 gives 
prominence to his rebailding of the. walls. — Hyrcanns is said to hare 
obtained the sum demanded by Antiochus by extracting three thousand 
talents from the sepulchre of David. So says Josephus, Antiq, vii. 16. 3, 
whereas in Antiq. xiii 8. 4 he merely says that Hyrcanus applied the 
money thus taken to the payment of his soldiers. Compare on the 
eepulchre of David, Neh. iiL 16 ; Josephus, Antiq, xvL 7. 1 ; Acts ii. 
29. According to Neh. iiL 16, 16, it lay in the smith of the city, not fJEir 
from Siloah. 
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In a decree of the Boman senate, whieh Joseplius com- 
municates in ArUiq. xiiL 9. 2, it is assumed that a King 
Antiochns had taken from the Jews in war» Joppa, Gazam, 
and other towns {iroXefiAt^ ekafiep ^Atnioxcs:), on account of 
which a Jewish embassy had gone to Borne with the prayer 
that the senate should order Antiochus to restore these towns. 
This Antiochus can have been no other than Antiochns VII. 
Sidetes, for under no earlier Antiochns wens tbe Jews in 
possession of the towns of Joppa and Oarfffa» and of ihe 
later kings there was none able to usurp any authority worth 
mentioning over the Jews. Evidently Antiochns, as is 
indeed in itself most probable, had in that war, before 
advancing to the siege of the capital, seized upon and taken 
from the Jews Joppa, Gazara, and the other tovms that had 
been conquered by them. But then it is baidly credible that 
of his own accord, by a peaceful treaty, he would have left 
the Jews in possession of these cities, and only have imposed 
on them a tribute for the holding of them. The mild con- 
ditions are to be accounted for rather by the interference of 
the Bomana The senate certainly did not at first, in the 
decree referred to, formally accede to the prayer of the Jews, 
but rather put off any final decision. It appears, however, 
that very soon afterwards a second Jewish embassy went to 
Bome, which did secure the result desired. In a subsequent 
passage, Antiq. xiv. 10. 22, a decree of the Boman senate is 
given by Josephus, erroneously inserted in a decree of the 
Pergamenes, which evidently refers to the matters now under 
discussion. In consequence of an embassy sent by Hyrcanus, 
a command is issued to King Antiochus that he must 
restore all the cities taken by him from the Jews, and in 
particular that he roust withdraw the garrison from Joppa (r^v 
kv *Io7ni hi ^povphv ixfiaXelv), The king is there indeed 
called "Antiochus, son of Antiochus," instead of "son of 
Demetrius," but he can scarcely be any other than Antiochus 
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Sidetes. For if the Jews, since the conclasion of peace with 
him, obtained possession again of Joppa by the payment of 
tribute, it can scarcely be supposed that any of the weak 
successors of Sidetes could have again placed a garrison there. 
In any case, the Jews would have had no occasion to call in 
the help of the Romans against such an adversary. It may 
therefore be conjectured that the decree of senate in question 
preceded the conclusion of peace with Antiochus Sidetes, and 
was pre-eminently the means of securing for the Jews such 
mild and favourable conditions.' — If these combinations are 
correct, we must assume that the war continued for more 
than a year. 

The conflicts which took place during those first years of 
Hyrcanus, gave new proofs that the small Jewish state could 
maintain its freedom from Syrian suzerainty only so long as the 
Sjrrian empire was internally weak. Before the first vigorous 
onslaught of Antiochus, the freedom that had previously been 

' In the above the results are related which Mendelnohn has reached 
in his investigations (Ritschl's Ada tocidatit pkilologai Lipnefmi^ t v. 
1875, pp. 12^158. It was previously published separately: Mendels- 
sohn, be $enaU conguUu Romanontm ab Jatepko Antiq. xiiL 9. 2, ziv. 10. 
22, reUUis commentaiiOf Leipzig 1874). Compare in addition the recension 
bj Qutschmid in the Litemtur CentralUaU, 1874^ No. 38, and the criticism 
in the TheoL lAteraturzeUungf 1870, 392 f.— Gutschmid understands by 
^ Antiochus, son of Antiochus," Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos» son of Antio- 
chus YII., although in other respects he agrees with Mendelssohn, that 
the conquest of Joppa and Gazara was accomplished by Antiochus YIL 
But this combination falls through for this, besides other reasons, that 
in the second Senat$conndt it is distinctly presupposed that the con- 
queror and he who was to restore to them what he had taken (Anttq, xiv. 
10. 22 : Kmi tl n ilAXo i^tXm ttvrZ»), was one and the same person. 
Owing to the carelessness with which these documents, and especially the 
names in them, have been drawn up, the appearance of a clerical error, 
such as 'Amoj^ov for Anfcnrpiovj would present very little difficulty, 
indeed much less than others that have actually been found. Compare 
against Qutschmid, Mendelssohn in Rhein, MuMeum^ 1875, p. 118 f. — For 
proposed emendation of the names in Antiq. xiiL 9. 2, compare also 
Mommsen's Bemerkungm turn SenatKOtuuU von Adramyttium^ Epfumeru 
epigr. iv. 217. 
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won by Simon was again lost. Hyrcanus' dependence on 
Antiochus VIL also obliged him to take the field with the 
Syrian monarch against the Parthians in B.a 129. Bat he 
was not involved in the disaster that overtook Antiochus.' 

The death of Antiochus in the Parthian campaign, in ac. 
128, was for Hyrcanus a favourable occurrence.* His place 
upon the Syrian throne was taken by the weak Demetrius II., 
who had previously been released from imprisonment by the 
Parthians.^ >. He . was immediately involved in a civil war, 
which obliged him to seek to win the favour of the Jew& 

Hyrcanus as soon as possible turned to account the altered 
circumstances. Without troubling himself about Demetrius, 
he began to seize upon considerable districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, to the east, to the north, and to the south. 
First of all he marched into the laud east of the Jordan, and 
conquered Medaba after a six months' siege." Then he 
turned to the north, took Shechem and Mount Gerizim, sub- 

* JooephuB, AwUq. ziii. 8. 4, with reference to Nicolaus Damasoenos. 

* On the campaign and death of Antiochus, compare Justin, zzzviii. 
10, TTiix. 1 ; DiodoruSy zxxiv. 16-17, ed. Miiller ; Livy, EpiL 59 ; 
Appian, Syr. 68; Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 4; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
ChrwMeon^ ed. Schoene, i. 265. In regard to the chronology, see ahove, 
pp. 177-178. 

10 On Demetrius II. compare Justin, zxzvi. 1 : Demetritu, et ipse 
remm mooatu corrupiuSf vUU$ aduU$cetUiae in segnitiam Idbitur tarUumqtte 
eonUmptum apud omnef inerUaey quantum odium ex euperbia pouter habuerat^ 
eoniraxiL — On the other hand, Justin, xzziz. 1, speaks .also of a iuperbia 
tegii^ quae amverioUone Parthieae crudelitati$ intolerabilii foida erat, — On 
the doings and fortnnea of Demetrius during his imprisonment, as well as 
his final liberation, see Justin, zzxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9-10 ; Appian, Syr. 67, 
68; Josephiifl, Anliq. xiiL 8. 4; Porphyry in Eusehius, Chronicon^ ed. 
Schoene^ L 255. 

1^ Medaha is a well-known town on the east side of the Jordan, south 
of Heshhon, and its name and ruins are preserved to this day. It is the 
Old Testament iCTTDi Num. xxi. 30 ; Josh. xiii. 9, 16 ; Isa. xv. 2 ; 

T ; - 

1 Chron. ziz. 7. Oompare 1 Mace. iz. 36; Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 1. 2, 
xiiL 15. 4, ziY. 1. 4 ; Ptolemy, ▼. 17. 6, Tiii. 20. 20 ; Stephen of Byzan- 
tium on the name ; Mishna, Mikwaoth vii. 1 ; Eusebius, Ommuuttcon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 279.— Relond, Palestinaf p. 893. Sectzen, Reisen durch Syrien^ 
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^dued the Samaritan s, aod destroyed their templa Finally, 
he went south, took the Idumean cities Adora and Marissa, 
and 'Compelled the Idumeans to submit to circumcisioo, and 
to receive the Jewish law.'^ The policy of oonquest, which 
had be^n ah?eady inaugurated by Jonathan and Simon, was 
carri^d out yigorously by Hyrcanus. The purely worldly 
ehaiaeter ^ his policy, however, k shown oon^icuously in 
this, that finst among tiie Jewish princes he no Ipnger oon- 
(iueted the war by means o| Jewish soldiers, but called in the 
aid of foreign mercenaries.^ 

This independent procedure on 4^e part of Hyrcanus was 
possible i)nly on «co(mnt of the internal weakness of the Syrian 
empixe. Dematrioe II., after his rertoration to the throne, 
was again guilty of the folly of waging war with Ptolemy 
VIL Physcott, king at Egypt The Egyptian monarch there^ 
fore set up over against Demetrius a pretender to the throne, 
in the person p£ a young Egjrptian, whom he gave out to 
be an j^pptod fion o| AAtiopbus jSidetes, wlio was, however, 
accocding to othsra, a son of Alexander Balas.^^ This pre- 
tender was naoied Alexander, and was surnamed by the 
Symn9 Zabinas^ i>. ^ the pucchased." ^ Conquered by this 

L 407(1, iv. 823. Bitter, Erdhmdej xr. 2. 1181-.1185 (Engl, transl iii. 
78). WmWf BWB. mi^ veee. Baedeker-Socin, PcOdMina, p. 3ia 
. u JosephiMi 411%. xiiL 0. i ^ Wmt ff the Jmrn^ i. 2. 6 ; compare 
AfiHq, XT. 7. 9. — Adoia i« the modem Dura, west of Hebron, see Robin- 
ton, BStL JZaeoivAev in PoIm^mm, toL iiL £-6 ; Gu^rin, JudSe^ ill 353 eqq. 
On Mariaea, «ee ahof«^ page 221 (on 1 Maoe. ▼. 00). — In consequenoe of 
the Jadaixing hf Jolhn Hyrcanna^ the Idumeans came by and by to r^ard 
themaelTee as Jeiwa {RParv qf C/U Jinoc, iv. 4. A), The Jewish aristocracy 
wonld only haye them treated as ^^/ioi^«roi, and so considered even the 
Idumean Herod as not equal to them in birth {Amiiq. ziv. 15. 2 : * Upitlji 

^* Joeepkus, ilnli^. xiiL 8. 4. 

^^ The former according to Justin, zxxiz. 1 ; the latter according to 
Porphyry in Enaebius^ Chmmioim, ed. Schoene, L 257 sq. 

1* 'Porpbjrj in Ensebiua, Ohronieont ed. Schoene, L 258, correctly 
explains the sumsine Zabinas {vtTlt in Ezra x. 48) by dyopet^rog. — The 
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Alejcaader at Damascus, Demetrius was obliged to retire to 
Ptolemais, and to take ship from dience to I^re, where as 
soon as be landed lie was mnxdeied, in bx. 125 or 124.^* 

Alexander Zabinas, howev^er, had on his part to contest 
the sovereignty with the son .of Demetrius, Antiochus YIII. 
Grjpos. So be was not forced by necessity to live in peace 
and friendship vrith Hyrcanus.^^ 

After some years, somewJiere about B^a 122« Alexander 
Zabinas was anbdut^ by his opponent Aniioehus YIIL 
Grypos conquered him, and had him executed ; wfaUe, accord- 
ing to others, he brought bja own llf^ to ml and by polson.*^^ 
There now followed a long period of quiet For aight years 
Antiochus YIIL Grypos held nndispoted jsway in Syria.** 
Nevertheless even he made no attempt against Hyrcanus. 
He had no longer the ambition to restore to Syria its ancient 
dimensions. In B.a 113 he was driven out by his cousin 
and step-brotiier, Antiochus IX« Cyricenoe, who ruled Syria 
for two years, and then, when Antiochus Oiypos again 
secured possession of the greater part of Syria in ac. Ill, 
he took up his residence in Ooele^Syria, the part adjoining 
Palestine, and made it his headquarters.^ 

orthography vacillates between ZtfititAf (Joaephus, AnUq. xiii. 9. 2\ 
Zm,^t»»( (Diodorufl, ed. Mtiller, zxxiv. 22 ; Porphyry in Eusebiua, Lc ; 
iascription in .Letronne, Jiecueil da %n$eripUons grecqiu$ d UUmcb di 
FEffypUf ii 61) ; Zabbinaeus in Justin, Prolog, xxxix. 

^* Joeephus, AtUiq. xiii. 9. 3 ; Justin, xxxix. 1 ; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 2d7 sq. — On his death especially, Justin : Oum 
Tyrum rdigione u templi defensuruB petitsd, navi egredieiu praefeeti justu 
tnt^r/Sotwr.— According to Appian, Syr. 68, his wife Oleopatra was tiie 
instigator of the murder. Compare Livy, EpU. 60 : Motus ptoque Syriae 
referuntur, in quibui Cleopatra Demetriwn virvm iuwm-^interemit 

^' Joeephus, AyUiq, xxxiiL 9. 3: 0i>.tm» xe/f?r«ii Tpos 'Tptutww toV 
d^tpia, 

^' Justin, xxxix. 2. 9 : Parta igUur regni »eeurUate Gryjna odo afmi$ 
quidem et ipse hdbuit H regno praesUtit, — In accordance with this, the 
description in Joeephus, Antiq, xiiL 10. I, is to be corrected. 

^* Porphyry in Eusebius, Ohronicony ed. Schoene, i. 260; Josephus^ 
Antiq, xiiL 10. 1 ; Justin, xxxix. 2-3 ; Appian, Syr. 69. 
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Of Antiochus IX. Cyzioenos, who ruled in Coele- Syria 
from B.a 113 to &a 95, Diodorus gives the following 
description :*" "So soon as he attained the throne, Antiochns 
Cyzioenos gave way to drunkenness and shameful sensuality, 
and to habits most unbecoming in a king. He took great 
delight in theatrical displays and the performance of comedies, 
and generally in all sorts of showmen, and tried to leain 
their art He also zealously promoted the exhibition of 
marionettes, and sought to fabricate in silver and gold animals 
five ells long that would move of themselves, and other such 
arts. On the other hand, battering-rams and engines of war, 
which would have brought him great advantage and renown, 
he did not make. He also was passionately fond of adven- 
turous expeditions ; and often through the night, without the 
knowledge of his friends, accompanied only by two or three 
servants, he would go out into the country to hunt lions, 
panthers, and boara In such escapades he often engaged to 
the extreme peril of his life in foolhardy encounters with wild 
beasts." 

We see here traditions of an earlier Antiochus IV. imitated 
again after a baser fashion. From such a ruler, who was 
taken up with such pursuits, Hyrcanus had nought to fear. 
And so it came about that from the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes, in &a 128, Judea had been able to keep itself 

^ Diodonu, xzziv. 34, ed. MiiUer: *0 *A»rioxK • Kv{[/»«m( dprimf 

tttitiikmt rmwt rtSg imufimT^roiOi:^ »ml rd rtirttp i^rml^tvfutTM fMu$m9U9 

«4xv MMrmfyvpa mmI uMrrnxfytm Mti lrf^« xXf/oyit r^imirtt finx^^iftMrtu 

liJk^kkwf 9mX x^i»f d^9Xiyws kw vnpiwx'ro. '£tf iMrrin ^ *mi w§oc tufniyutmf 
dxmipw{^ xmi s-oXXm^c pvmrmp >m0^ riw ^tkm» furd )vmv j rfitt^ •/sfr*v 
i^tdp M riip j^pmPf ixvpiyti Xiorr«; tttti vmpl^iXttf xml Z( dyp/mff, n«^«- 
fiikmf It fv/fts-AfM^fM; dXiytt Hfiti% raXXsjcif i^itw its rtibf Wxidrm^ 
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absolutely independent of Syria. The taxes laid upon Judea 
by Antiochos Sidetes were not paid to any of the following 
kings. ** Neither as their subject nor as their friend did he 
longer pay them any regard/' ^ 

In the last years of his reign Hyrcanus undertook an 
expedition for the conquest of the neighbouring district& 
After having previously subdued the borders of Shechem and 
Mount Gerizim, he now directed his attack against the dty 
of Samaria, whose inhabitants had given him occasion to 
complain. He had them enclosed by a wall and a trench, 
and then transferred the conduct of the siege to his sons 
Antigonns and Aristobulus. The Samaritans in their straits 
called in the aid of Antiochus Cyzicenos, who went indeed 
very willingly, but was driven back by the Jews. So then 
a second time Antiochus sought to bring them help by 
means of Egyptian auxiliary troops, which Ptolemy Lathurus 
supplied, and by their help devastated the Jewish territory, 
without, however, securing any decided advantage. After 
sustaining great loss, Antiochus withdrew from the scene of 
conflict, leaving his generals, Callimander and Epicrates, to 
carry on the campaign to its close. Of these the one was 
defeated by the Jews and lost his life, while the other, 
Epicrates, also achieved nothing, but treacherously gave over 
Scythopolis to the Jews. Thus Samaria, after a year's siege, 
fell into the hands of the Jews, and was utterly razed to the 
ground.*^ — The Jewish legends relate that on the day of the 
decisive victory of Antigonus and Aristobulus over Antiochus 

-^ Joeepfattfl, Antiq. xiii. 10. 1 : tCrt us i^vqxMf mnt is ^'Xoc mvnif •uHw 

*' JoeephuB, Antiq, ziiL 10. 2-3 ; Wan of ih4 Jewt^ i. 2. 7. Accordiug 
to the statement of the Wars of the Jew$, Scythopolis was not surrendered 
to the Jews hy treachery, but was conquered by them. Compare on this 
important city, Div. iL voL i. p. 110. — The day of the conquest of Samaria 
was, according to MegiUaih Taanith^ the 25th Marcheschwan, or November. 
See Qratz, iiL, 4 Anfl. p. 566 ; Derenboui^ Jiutoire, p. 72 sq. The year 
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Cyzicenos, the occurreiice was made koown to Hyrcanna bj 
a voice fxom beaven^ wUle he was presenting a burnt-offering 
in the temple.'* 

What has now been told is all that is known to us as to 
the external events of what seems to have been the truly 
brilliant reign of Hjrcanus. The record is scanty enough. 
But even still more fragmentary is the reports which have 
come down to us regarding the internal affairs of that 
government Something may first of all be gained from the 
i^acriptioiis on the coins.^ These^ in common with the 
opins of the immediate successors of Hyrcanus, bear the 
inscription — 

Dnvrn lam Vnan pan pmrr 
or: DniiTH nan nn bn:n p^n pmm 

The reading of this last word is doubtful. Probably it is 
to be read : idUber hajfehudim ; and by dUber, which literally 
means fellowship, association, is to be understood, not the 
fcpouala, but rather the assembly of the whole body of 

niay be approximately fixed from this, that^ on the one hand, Antiochut 
Cjzioenoa was already in undisturbed possession of Coele-Syria, which 
began with b.c. Ill; and, on the other hand, Ptolenij Lathnnis was still 
co-r^eat with his mother Cleopatra, which lasted till B.a 107. The 
conquest of Samaria therefore falls between B.a 111 and rc. 107, probably 
not long before B.a 107, for Cleopatm was so enraged at Ptolemy for 
affording assistance to Antioehus, that she had ''almost already " driven 
him out of the govemment So Josephus, Aidiq. xiii. 10. 2 : hw •C^» 

'* Josephus, Anivi. xiii. 10. 3. The rabbinical passages in Dcrenbourg, 
p. 74. 

'^ On the coins: De Saulcy, lUchereluiy 1854, pp. 95-102. Cavedoni, 
BibL NuTnumatik^ iL 13-18. Levy, GesdticKU dtr jud, Munzen, pp. 46-^. 
Mo/l^Aw^ Eutory of Jtwiih Coinage^ 1864, pp. 51-61. Reichardt in the 
JFimtr NumiamaL Manai^trfien, Bd. iiL 1867, pp. 10a-10& De Saulcy, 
NwfniinuUic Chronicle, 1871, p. 236 sq. De Saulcy, Bevue ardMogique^ 
noav. s^rie, xxiiL 1872, pp. 8-13. Merzbacher, ZeUachrififUr NumdtnuUik, 
iiL 1876, pp. 190-195. Madden, Coin$ of Uu Jem, 1881, pp. 74-81 (there 
the material is most fuUy given). 



the people.** The inscription would therefore nm thus: 
"Jochanau the high priest and the coDgregatioa of the 
Jews/' or " Jochanan the high priest^ head of the congrega- 
tion of the Jews/' This official title shows us that John 
Hyrcanus regarded himself as in the full sense still high 
priest As in the pre^Maccabean age, so also still the Jewish 
commonwealth was a government of priests; and the chief priedt 
standing at its head watr not an autocrat^ but simply the chief 
of the congregation. . The coins, at leeiat those of the first Older, 
were not only stamped in his name, but also in that of the con- 
gregation. On the other hand, it is^ a proof of the increasing 
prominence given to the poesession of princely prerogatives, 
that John haa hfld his name engncven on the coins. He 
is the first of the Jewish princes who did so. Then froih 
the coins of the second order the name of * the congrega- 
tion " disappears altogether, and insteid thereof he is himself 

** The oonjectores which have been made as to the meaning of i3n are 
in some cases of the moet remarkable kind. Madden in Coins of the Jewt, 
p. 77, gives a snmmafy of them. One renders nsn, " doctor, scholar " 

(Beichardt), another makes it ^ friend " (de Sanlcy, Recherdus, p. 84 ; 
Bevue Num. 1864, p. 382, snbeeqaently abandoned, by him); others, 
nsh, '* general " (Ewald, QdU. geL AfVL 1866, p. 643> Arnold in Herzog's 

Real-Eneydop. 1 Aufl. iv. 788, speaks of the word as having its signification 
first discovered by Ewald. On the coins with nsn e^m* Ewald reads 
inm e^tOy and translates ^commander-in-chief (6W. geL Awl 1862, p. 
844)l— The inscription cmrm isn Vm shows that -an is necessarily a 
corporation, as Hyrcanus is described as its head. It is therefore to be 
read (as Hos. vL 9 ; Prov. xzi. 9) inHi and it is extremely questionable 

whether an assembly in the more exact sense, therefore the Jewish senate, 
is meant (ao Qeiger, Urkhrift, p. 121 £ ; Levy, JildUdu MUnzen, p. 60 ; 
Madden, History^ pp. 64-66; Comt of iha Jewe^ p. 78; Derenboorg, 
Hidoirey p. 83 ; Wellhausen, PharieiUr^ p. 28 f ; De Saulcy, Melanges des 
jyrtmismatiquej ii. 1877, p. 86X or the Jewish people as a whole (so 
Gavedoni, BibL yumunuUik, ii. 14; Hitdg, OtsAidUe, p. 473; Reuss, 
OeschichU der heiL Schr. A. T\ § 603 ; Merzbacher, ZeOschriftfiir Nrmis- 
maUk^ iii. 1876, pp. 100, 196 f.). The expression "congregation of the 
Jews," and their^ usage of the kngiiage, are decidedly in favour of the 
latter meaning. See Div. iL vol. ii. p. 66. 
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designated under his twofold title of rank as ** High Priest^" 
and as '' Chief of the Congregation of the Jews." 

In reference to the internal policy of Hyrcanos, during his 
thirty years' reign, one fact at least is well established, and 
that one of the greatest importance : his breaking away from 
the Pharisee3, and attaching himself to the Sadducees. These 
two parties now appea r for the first time under those n ames 
upon the arena of history. Their beginnings lay far back ; 
theurconsolidation under those names seems to have been a 
consequence of the Maccabean moyemenb" The Pharisees 
are nothing else but the parly of strict zealots for the law: 
essentially the same circles as we meet with in the beginning 
of the Maccabean movement under the name of the Pious or 
Chasidim. Diametrically opposed to them were those who in 
the most extreme fashion favoured everything Greek, who 
even went beyond the Hellenizing movement of Antiochus 
Epiphanes by opening the door to Hellenism, not only in 
the domain of social life, but also in that of religious worship. 
These extreme Grecianizers, who were found specially in the 
ranks of the higher priesthood, had been swept away before 
the blast of the Maccabean revolution. Ideas of this sort 
could no longer be allowed to find expression in the league 
of the Jewish commonwealtL But the foundations on which 
that type of thought had grown up had still continued to 
exist there. It was the essentially worldly spirit of the 
higher priesthood, opposed to any kind of religious enthusiasm. 
They wished to maintain their position on the basis of the 
Mosaic law. But whatever therein transcended the mere 
letter, they rejected with a lofty assumption of superiority. 
They had far heartier interest in the afiairs of this life 
than in those of the time to come. The spirit which among 
the higher priests was represented pre-eminently by ''the 

** Jo«ephu8 tells the Btory first of all in connection with the times 
of Jonathan, Antiq. xiii. 5. 9. 
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sons of Zadoc/' was now called that of the Zadocites or 
Sadducees.*' 

The Maccabees belonged properly neither to the Phaiasaic 
nor to the Sadducean party. The zeal for the law, which 
had led them to take the sword in their hand, associated 
them indeed with the Chasidim, who also at the outset 
took part in the war of independenca But soon the two 
went their several ways, and as time advanced they parted 
farther and farther from one another. The Chasidim had no 
interest in political supremacy and political freedom. With 
the Maccabees this was the point of most vital importance. 
They did not indeed at a later period abandon their original 
aim, the preservation of the religion of their fathers. But 
as time wore on they became more and more deeply involved 
in other political schemes. In this way they were brought 
into closer relations with the Sadducees. As political up- 
starts, the Maccabees could not venture to ignore the influen- 
tial Sadducean nobility. And it may be taken for granted that 
in the yepovala of the Maccabean age, the Sadducean party was 
represented — But in spite of all this, in religious sympathies 
the Maccabees originally stood far nearer to the Pharisees than 
to the Sadducees. They were the conservers of their fathers' 
faith and their fathers' law. It may be unhesitatingly stated, 
even in regard to Hyrcanus, that in the earlier years of his 
reign, in regard to the observance of the law, he held the 
doctrines of the Pharisees. For it was his abandonment of 
the traditions of the Pharisees which formed the chief 
accusation brought against him by the stricter Jews.^ 

The interests and activities of the Maccabees were thus 
going forth in two different directions, the religious and the 

'' See further detalU of the nature and origin of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees in § 26, Div. it toL iL pp. 1-46. 
'* Josephus says in regard thereto, AtUiq. xiii. 10. 5 : f^ainr^s S* avtm 
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political, and this explains to us the change of front which 
took place during the coarse of Hyrcanos' reign. The more 
the political inter^ts were brought into the foreground hj 
him, the more were the religioos interests put in abeyance. 
And just in proportion as this policy was carried out, 
Hyrcanus was obliged to withdraw from the Pharisees and 
associate himself with the Saddaeees. Any dose and hearty 
relationship with the Pharisees could not possibly continue 
while he wrought out the devices of his purely worldly 
policy. Hence it was just what might have been expected, 
that ho should openly break with the Pharisees and cast in 
his lot with the Sadducean party. 

The ostensible occasion of the breach between Hyrcanus 
and the Pharisees is described by Josephus and the TUmud 
in a similar maimer as follows. Hyrcanus once made the 
request, when many Pharisees were with him at dinner, that 
if they observed him doing anything not according to the law, 
they should call attention to it, and point out to him the 
right way. But all present were full of his praise. Only 
one, Eleasar, rose up and said : '* Since thou desirest to know 
the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the 
high-priesthood and content thyself with the civil government 
of the people." And when Hyrcanus wished to know for 
what cause he should do so, Eleasar answered : " We have 
heard it from old men that thy mother had been a captive 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes." But this statement 
was incorrect On account of it Hyrcanus was incensed against 
him in the highest degree. When then Hyrcanus laid before 
the Pharisees the question as to the punishment which Eleasar 
deserved, they made answer, " stripes and bonds." Hyrcanus, 
who believed for such an offence nothing less than death was 
due, became now still more angry, and thought that Eleasar 
had given expression to a sentiment that was approved of by 
his party. Forthwith he separated himself entirely from the 
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Pharisees, forbade under penalties the observance of the laws 
o rdained ^ by them, and attached himself to the Sadducees.^ 

The story indeed, in its anecdotal form, bears on it the 
imprint of a thoroughly legendary character, and is even by 
Josephus given only as a tale derived from oral tradition. 
Nevertheless it may be accepted as a fact that Hyrcanus did 
turn away decidedly from the party of the Pharisees and 
abolished the Pharisaic ordinances. For it was a conscious 
reaction against the policy pursued from the time of Hjrrcanus, 
when Alexandra returned again to the observance of the 
Pharisaic institutions.^ Two of the particular ordinances set 
aside by Hyrcanus are mentioned in the Mishna. But in 
view of the thoroughgoing opposition of Hyrcanus to every 
sort of Pharisaic ordinance, the cases refeiTed to in the 
Mishna are spoken of as being only unimportant matters of 
detaiL** 

^ Josephus, AnHq. xiii. 10. 5-6. The rabbinical tradition is given in 
Qratz, ilL, 4 Aufl. 684 ff. (note 11) ; Derenbourg, pp. 79, 80 ; Montet, Le 
premier conflit entre Pharisiens et Saduc^ens d'apr^ trois documents 
orientaux [Josephus, Tahnud, and Samaritan Chronicler Abulfath], in the 
Journal attaHque^ Vlllme s^rie, t ix. 1887, pp. 415-423. — ^On the fact 
itself, see Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer U7id Sadducdcr (1874), pp. 89-95. 

so Josephus, Antuf. xiiL 16. 2. 

*^ Maaser xkgni v. 15 = Sola ix. 10 : " Jochanan the high priest 
abolished the confession for the time of tithing. He also abolished the 
singing of the verse 'Awake ' (Ps. xliv. 2dXand the inflicting a wound on 
the sacrificial victim. Also down to his time on the days between the 
festival seasons was the hammer in u^e in Jerusalem. Finally, in his 
days men were not wont to ask about Demai, i.t. not to ask whether 
tithes had been paid on bought com." — On the meaning of this passage, 
which in part is very obscure, see the commentaries in Surenhusius' 
Miiima, i. 287 f., iiL 295 fit. ; Herzfeld, Gesckichie, iiL 249 ff. ; Deren- 
boxurg, Hittoire^ p. 71. The translation here given follows that of Jost in 
his edition of the Mishna, and agrees with the explanations given in the 
Talmud ; but its correctness is very questionable. See especially Herzfeld. 
— ^For the confession at the tithing, sec Deut. xxvi. 12-15 ; Josephus, 
AnUq, iv. 8. 22 ; Mishna, Mcuuer scheni v. 6-15 ; Hottin<;cr, De decimis 
Judaeorum (1713X pp. 204-227. It may also be mentioned that in Para 
iiL 5, Jochanan is named as one of those high priests in whose time a red 
heifer was burnt, according to the law of Xum. xix. 

DIV. I. VOL. 1. T 
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On a review of Hyrcanus' govemmeut Josephus passes a 
favourable verdict apon him, saying that " he was esteemed 
of (jod worthy of the three privileges — ^the government of his 
nation, the dignity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy." 
Upon the whole, the reign of Hyrcanus seems to the Jewish 
historian a pre-eminently happy one." He is quite right, if 
political power is regarded as the measure of prosperity and 
success. After Hyrcanus' predecessors had already enlaiged 
the Jewish territory to the sea-coast by the addition of Joppa 
and Gazara and other conquests in the west, Hyrcanus, by 
new conquests in the east^ south, and north, and by making 
still more secure his independence of Syria, built up a Jewish 
state such as had not been from the time of the overthrow of 
the ten tribes, perhaps not even since the partition of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon. 

Among the great sepulchral monuments in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, that of " the high priest John " is frequently 
referred to by Josephus in his Wars of the Je-ios,^ 

" Joeephus, AtUiq, xiiL 10. 7. 

•• JoeephoB, Won o/theJws, v. a 2, 7. 3, 9. 2, 11. 4 ; tL 2. la 
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SOUBCKS. 

Joflephufl, AnHq. xiii. 11 ; Wan of the Jtw^ L 3. A summaiy from 

Joeepbus in Zonaraa, AnnaL v. 3. 
The coins are most completely given by Madden, Covm ofthsJewi (1881), 

pp. 81-83. 

LiTBRATUBB. 

EwALD, Hidory oflnudj v. 385, 386. 

Stanlbt, Jettruk Church, voL iiL 370. 

Qratz, OesdiichU der Judm, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 118-123w 

Hrrzio, Getchuhie de$ VoUces Itrad, iL 473-475. 

John Hybcanus left five sons/ But according to his will, 
the government was to pass to his wife/ while only the high- 
priesthood was to go to his eldest son Aiistobulus. The 
young prince, however, was not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment He put his mother in prison, where he allowed her to 
die of hunger, and assumed the government himself.' Also 
all his brothers, with the exception of Antigonus, he cast into 
prison. Only in the latter had he such confidence that he 
assigned to him a share in the management of the kingdom. 
But this very pre-eminence proved the occasion of disaster to 
Antigonus. It aroused the jealousy of many whose intrigues 
were at last successful in making Aristobulus the murderer of 
his favourite brother. It was represented to him that Anti- 
gonus was endeavouring to secure the supreme powec to 

' Joeepbus, ArUiq. xiii. 10. 7. 

' Joseph us, Antiq. xiii. 11. 1 : ixupnw yap 'T/ik«m; T«y 6X«y xvpimM 
xMTttXfXo/iri/. So, too, ff^an of the Jewe^ L 3. 1. 

' Josepbus, ArUiq, xiii. 11. 1 ; Wan of the Jewe, i 3. 1. On tbc chrono- 
logy, see above, page 272. 

tti 
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himself. Aristobulas in consequence became suspicious^ and 
gave orders to his bodyguard, that if Antigonus should come 
to him armed, they should cut him down. At the same time 
he commanded his brother to come to him unarmed. But 
the enemies of Antigonus bribed the messengers, so that they 
should announce to him that Aristobnius desired him to 
obtain new weapons and new armour, and commanded him 
that he should come clad in armour in order that he might 
see his new equipment Antigonus acted accordingly^ and 
was cut down by the bodyguard when he, suspecting nothing, 
entered the citadeL After the deed was done, Aristobulus is 
said to have bitterly repented, and his sorrow seemed to have 
accelerated his death.^ 

The whole domestic tragedy, if it can be taken as historical, 
presents the character of Aristobulus in a very dark light His 
whole concern was with the civil government All considera- 
tions of piety were sacrificed to that one end. In other direc- 
tions also Aristobulus was estranged still more completely than 
his father from the traditions of the Maccabees. The monarchi- 
cal selfish spirit led him to assume the title of king, which his 
iucoessors maintained down to the time of Pompey.' The 
Gifeek culture, against the introduction of which the Macca- 
bees had first taken a stand, was directly favoured by him. 
Whether he assumed the title of tiKiXXrfp is not with 
absolute certainty to be concluded from the words of Josephus.* 

* Josephua, ArUiq, xiii. 11. 1-3 ; fFan ofUuJewi^ L 3^ 1-6L 

' Josephus, AiUiq, xiii. 11. 1 ; Wan of ike Jam, L 3. 1. — Stxabo, xvL 
2. 40, p. 762, tells this of Alexander Jannaus, because he overlooked the 
short reign of Arii^tobulos. 

* Joaephus, AnUq. xiii. 11. 3: xPMf/tetriffm: fttiw ^XiAXwr. From the 
oonnection this ought prohably not to be rendered '*he called himself 
^fXiXXvy," bxa *' he conducted himself as a friend of the Greek." The 
title ^iXk'k\^9 is borne, for example, by Araaces VIL and other Farthian 
king? (Mionnct, DeKtiption ds mSdaiUes antiques, v. 650 sqq.), by one 
Antiodius of Comma^ene (see above, page 184), a Nabatean king Aretas, 
see Appendix IL 
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As already his father Hyrcanus had given his sons purely 
Greek names (Aristobulus, Antigonus, Alexander), it may be 
taken for granted that he was inclined to those tendencies 
afterwards openly avowed by Aristobulus. 

On the coins Aristobulus has made use neither of his royal 
title nor of his Greek name. He calls himself oil them, 
" Judas, high priest." For the coins with the inscription — 

belong, as Cavedoni was the first to point out, to one Aristo- 
bulus, whose Hebrew name was Judas.^ — How thoroughly 
Aristobulus, notwithstanding his Greek leanings, still occupied 
the Jewish standpoint, is shown us by the most important 
occurrence which is recorded of his short reign : the conquest 
and Judaizing of the northern districts of Palestine. He 
undertook a mUitary expedition against the Itureans, con- 
quered a large portion of their land, united that to Judea, and 
compelled the inhabitants to allow themselves to be circum- 
cised and to live according to the Jewish law.^ The Itureans 
had their residence in Lebanon.* As Josephus does not say 
that Aristobulus subdued " the Itureans," but only that he 

' Josephus, Antiq. xx. 10 : 'Ioi/3« rf k»\ ^ApiorcfiouX^ xXq^irr/. On the 
coins which de Saulcy originally ascribed to Judas Maccabaeus, see de 
Saulcy, Recherchei, p. 84. Cavedoni, BibL Numismatik^ iL 18 £ Levy, 
Oekk. dtr jiid. Munzen, pp. 53-55. Madden, History, pp. 61-^. 
Beichardt, Wiener NumimaL Monatshefte, iii. 1867, p. 108 f. De 
Saulcy, Numiematic Chronicle, 1871, p. 238. Merzbacher, Zeit9chrift fur 
NumiemcUik, iii. 1876, p. 196. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 81-83.— The 
Greek coins ascribed by de Saulcy, Becherches, pp. 102-104, to Aristo- 
bulus, belong to Julia or Livia, widow of Augustus ; see Cavedoni, Bibl. 
Numismatik, iL 19, 50 f. ; also in Grote's Munzstudien, v. 19 f. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 11. 3 : roMftieuf ^ It wp€iitt» ««i s-oXXiiy avruw 
Tfii x^P^s '''.'> *l6vZ»i^ Tpo7KTn9UfAi9Cf K.T.x, — Stfabo, iu the name of 
Timagenes, as reported by Josephus, {.c, says : xiipa» n yap avTois 
^povtxT^ttTO K»\ TO ftipog Tou Tuv *Iroi/pfli/«#y iSrov; ^xuu9»to ».r.X. 

* Strabo, pp. 753, 755, 756. Inscription of the time of Quirinius, 
Ephemeris epigrapkica, iv. 538 (Ituraeos in Libano monte). Compai-e also 
Appendix I. at the end of the second volume. 
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uid &3 Gililre Lii ii.ac hitherto belcn:^^ ^ the tcrrftonr of 
ihe Jeirish ti^ pn^sc, tbe ccz'Zji-eszs erea of J: ha Hjrcaaas 
ATt^r. t'r-: &:r:hTB-jLr£5 cqIt xs f jt 33 SazLiTLa as-l Scrthccolis ; 
and asv T^ aciis^ -he rczi-iri::! cf Gilila» hid b«€n ci> 
to shaJS tide mere Gen-ile tr tn Je"»i5h, — the coE;*=t:t:ire Lis 
:r>jd zTCc::i«i3 that the rordoa cccc:iered It Aristob^ilcs was 
nairiT GoIiLee, and thit the *ct;iil ii'iiiziz:^ of Gilil'^ wis 
nr5C carried ost \t hi-n."' ti xnr :3^e, he eitcr.-ied the Jevisli 
pi'V'^r firther iscrthTnrf, ss HjrazTs tad toward the soctiL 
Aristocclzs died cf a paizfril dLseose iher a reiza of one 
Tear.** Seefnt^ thtt the fninaeiit rassed Tircc hfra br Gentile 
histcrians is a fiTccrahle oce," we cann«rt aTrid entertafnfng 
the sc5i::j:»:a that the cmeltfes which he; the Sii i:icee and 
frieofJ of the Greeks^ is said to hare inli^tel apoa his 
relatiTes^ are cal:imniccs nnrentfcns cf the Pharisees. 

^ The fjtit that the •iL3trir& a>3th «aii eut of GsiHee were predijnti- 
naidj G-in*:!!** L-^nx ac thi» sim<e cf lie K«roi£jia* is 31 5iTr:?ir ;f iLa tusw. 

Eos tk**9. ihe c«:rtif:a j^nJa-aHJ b j AtscccuItis caold scarxlj bare bees 
^nr Qzhfir zhaa i^riilLltie iseif. That Ji^^ecaos -S^es act ziw it tiie anal 
Sdmtonai -iisiiriarioa af Gililiie. Sj ex^uLJMti \t his nEiVng oae of »::i»- 
J-i-vzah ►Lztrj.Tii'nSL — A m^rt xn*zua ijficTilrj a presei^e*! cj the ^ct t^at 
J . ha. H-rrras. i:j njui a s «ii^ Aleia2»i'»r Jxzjiaza^ br:ci:rir :i3 ia >'^*"'«^ 
ijii^. xii:- If. Iv E<it perhacfi it shiTuJi be ani ia. ilus case that 
Hrraais ja*! sii icn, wi:!!! be wished :c rrtTrent 5r:nx s^nrj^eii^ir ^ the 
rirnie^ ^r:!icht id -luta'ie of the cdrrtrj. It a also pcaacte tbafi 
Htttseiis aaii alr«aif j tak-*^ ^aeesH'ra if she sccthem pars of GiTilrft;. 
Thisn. wilt i:i :cu£ -i^z-r^ w^fil*i r»f«»r ccIt tc the aircthera iiTisuiiL Tje 
fCaTiiniin.t I'xat Alexaaiier 5 ed iisttciL ia «jalilec is* cwiiu^ S3 the ccnaet:- 
iL»:c ia wh j;3. it >mr5^ iTjext tc ariLaieraiie 5cc?j:i«n«'a. 
^•^ J:«Th I*. A%tui, xm. IL 3 : ^xrr if ti«f wVirx* L X 6L 
^ Scnio 3. the aame cf Tlziaiieiies. XL:T^:r:."i-.r to w'Tserhi:*. -4iri£. t.L 
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§ la ALEXANDER JANNAUS, B.C. 104-7& 

y 

I ' 

Sources. 

Joaephofly Aniiq, ziiL 12-16 ; JFan cfthe Jewi, i. 4. Summary in Zonani^ 

AnnaL v. 4. 
Syncellus, ed. Dindorf^ L 668 sq., goes back to a source independent of 

Joeephus. 
Rabbinical Traditions in Derenbonig, pp. 96-108. 
The coins are most completely collected in Madden, Ooim of the Jeum 

(1881X pp. 83-9a 

Literature. 

EwALD, Uittcry cf Itrad^ v. 386-392. 

Stanlet, JevMi ChunK, iii. (1877) 370, 388-38a 

Gratz, GekhichU dor Juden, iiL, 4 Aufl. pp. 12a-136, 

HiTZio, OeiMehU de$ V6Qce$ lirad, iL pp. 476-48a 

Hahburoee, BeaJUEncydop. fur Bibd und Talmud, Abth. iL ppi 430-434, 

art " Janai, Alexander." 
Menke*8 BibelaUa$j BL iv., special map of Judea and PhSnida in ih4 Timet 

of AUxander JannHiu. 

When Aristobulus was dead, his widow Salome Alexandra 
released from prison the three brothers of Aristobulus, whom 
he had placed in confinement, and raised the eldest of them 
to the throne and the high-priesthood,^ while at the same 
time she gave him her hand in marriage.' 

Alexander Jannaus, B.C. 104-78,' was, during his reign of 

^ Joeephus, Ardiq. xiiL 12. 1 ; Wart ofthsJewi, L 4. 1. 

* This last statement is nowhere expressly nmde. But when Joeephus 
names Salome Alexandra as the wife of Aristobulus (ArUiq, xiiL l£ IX 
both which names are borne by the wife of Alexander Jannaus, the 
identity is placed almost beyond doubt Compare Ewald, Hidcry of 
leraelj v. 386. Hitzig, iL 476. 

* On the chronology, see above, pp. 272, 273. 

an 
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twenty-six or twenty-seven years, almost constantly involved 
in foreign or in civil wars, which for the most part were pro- 
voked by bis own wilfulness, and resulted by no means 
invariably in his favour. 

First of all he took the field against the citizens of 
Ptolemais/ besieged them, and surrounded the city. The 
inhabitants applied for help to the i!g]rptian prince Ptolemy 
Lathurus, who, driven from the throne by his mother Cleopatra, 
was then exercising rule in Cyprus. Ptolemy arrived with an 
army, and Alexander through fear of him raised the niegd.* — 
He sought, however, by guile to get rid of Ptolemy, for be 
openly concluded peace and a friendly treaty with him, but 
secretly called his mother to his help against him. Ptolemy 
was at first disposed to enter into a mutual agreement But 
when he heard that Alexander had secretly summoned his 
mother to his aid, he broke the truce and went forth with 
his army against Alexander. He conquered and plundered 
the city of Asochis in Galilee,* and thus put himself in 
position against Alexander at Asophon on the Jordan.' Alex- 
ander had a standing army, fairly well equipped. That of 
Ptolemy was not nearly so well armed, but his soldiers were 
experienced, and had thorough confidence in the tactical skill 
of their general Philostephanus. *The two armies now lay 
on either side of the river. The Egyptian troops began to 

^ On Ptolemaifl, the ancient Acco, one of the moet important of the 
Phoenician coast towns in the immediate neighbonxhood of Qalilee, see 
Diy. iL voL L pp. 90-96. 

* Josephua, Antiq, xiiL 12. 2-4. 

* Asochis is often referred to by Josephua in his Life^ 41, 45, 68. It 
lay near Sepphoris (Antiq. ziiL 12. 5 : f^tttpiw JLvuHm ; lAft^ 46 : vttpJi \i 
1§ie^ptru» lis * hauxJ^v KMrmfimmf\ and on the phiin {Life^ 41, 46^ and so 
undoubtedly in the modem vaUey d-BaU6f, For conjectures about its 
situation, see Robinson, Later BibL RemarchM in PaUdm^ p. Ill ; also 
BibUcal Reuarehu, iiL 201-204. Qa^rin, GalU^e, L 494r-497. Oompara 
also Ritter, Erdkunde^ zvL 760 ; Ranmer, PdUut. p. 121. 

^ 'Af«^«y, not otherwise known. Perhaps the same as jfsy of Josh. 

ziiL 27. Compare Oratz, iii. 124 ; Hitzig, iL 478. 
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cross. Alexander allowed them peacefully to accomplish this, 
because he hoped more completely to destroy them when 
once they had all come over. On both sides they fought 
bravely, and at first the army of Alexander gained somei 
advantage But then the Egyptian general managed by a 
clever manoeuvre to cause a part of the Jewish army to 
retreat, and when once a part fled, the rest could no longer 
hold their ground. The whole Jewish army took to flight ; 
the Egyptians pursued them, continuing the massacre without 
intermission, " and slew them so long that their weapons of iron 
were blunted, and their hands quite tired with the slaughter." ^ 

The whole country now lay open before Ptolemy. But 
now Cleopatra sent an army to Palestine, in order to check 
in time the increasing power of her son. While this army 
operated in Palestine, Ptolemy succeeded in pressing forward 
into Egypt But he was driven out of it again and obliged 
to return to Gaza, and Cleopatra took possession of the whole 
of Palestine. When she had the power in her hands, some 
of her counsellors advised her to unite the land of the Jews 
again with Egypt But the representations of her Jewish 
general Ananias prevailed in getting their scheme set aside, and 
in inducing her rather to conclude a treaty with Alexander. 
Ptolemy could no longer maintain his position in the Jewish 
territory, and so he returned to Cyprus. Cleopatra also with- 
drew her army from Palestine, and Alexander was again ruler 
of the country .• 

He was now in a position to make pi'eparations for other 
conquests. He began these on the east of the Jordan, for he 
took Gadara^^ and the strong fortress of Amathus on the 

$ii9u» ; compare generally, Joeephus, Antiq. xiii. 12. 4-^. 

* Josephus, ArUiq, xiii. 13. 1-3. 

'® Gadara, which is well known from the Gospel history, lies south-east 
of the lake of Gennesareth, then an important Hellenistic city. See details 
in Div. iL voL i. pp. 100-104. 
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Jordan." The former he succeeded in taking only after a 
two months' siege. Then he turned his attention to the land 
of the Philistines, conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally 
the city of Gaza, so celebrated in days of old." For a whole 
year Alexander lay before that city, and at last he obtained 
the mastery only through treachery, whereupon he plundered 
it and set it on fire.'' 

The conquest of Graza must have taken place in B.a 96, 
for it was about the same time that Antiochus VI IL Grypos 
died." 

No sooner was peace secured with those outside of the 
nation than conflicts arose within. The incurable dissension 
of parties which had already cast its shadows over the reign 
of Hyrcanus, became productive of strife and turmoil during 
Alexander's reign, especially in matters of internal govern* 
roent. The rabbinical legends tell of disputes between the 
king and the chiefs of the schools of the Pharisees which 
were of a very harmless kind, childish wranglings rather than 
serious contendings. But their tales are so utterly worthless 
from a historical point of view, that they can find a place 
here only as evidence of the peculiar lusts and equally 
peculiar morals of Talmudic Judaism. Tlie hero of these 
tales is Simon ben Shetach, the celebrated Pharisee, reputed 
to be a brother of Alexander's wife Salome. Of his doings 

^^ Josephua, Antiq. xiii. 13. 3: ftiy<rre» tpv/A* rZ» vvip Ti»*J^fiZ»9fi» xmtw- 
KnfU9tt9j afterwards the site of one of the five '* conventiona " established 
bjr Qabinius {Antiq. xiv. 5. 4 ; fFan of ike Jem, L 8. 5^ According to 
Eusebius, it lay twenty-one Roman miles south of Pella (Eusebioa, Onanuu- 
tieanf ed. Lagarde, p. 219 : ^iytrmt Zi ««2 »v» 'A/ittiou; Kttftn k» rii litpai^ 
rn »«Kr«Tf.0«e, IlfXXMjr 3imt^«cc vnfAttctf k§C tif >«ro»). This description oorre- 
jKponds to the situation of the present ruins of Amatha in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan, north of Jabbok. See generally : Ritter, Erdkunde, 
XV. 2. 1031 f. Raumer, PaUUlina, p. 242. Euhn, Die iUidtMie und 
hurgerL Verfassung da romuchen ReuJis, ii. 364 f. 

" On Raphia, Anthedon, and Qaza, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 66-74. 

^* Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 13. 3 ; JVan of the Jtwe^ i. 4. 2. 

** Josephu9, Aiitiq. xiii. 13. 4. 
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at court the following are told.^' There came once 300 
Nazarites to Jemsalem in order to present there the prescribed 
sacrifioea Simon found ways and means to relieve them 
of the one-half of their burden* But with the other half 
he could not do so, and therefore he petitioned the king that 
he should bear the cost^ pretending that he himself would 
bear the expense of the other half. The king agreed to this. 
But when he discovered that Simon had deceived him he was 
exceedingly angry, and Simon was obliged to go into hiding 
in order to escape his wrath. Some time thereafter Parthian 
ambassadors arrived at the king^s court and wished to see the 
distinguished rabbia The king turned to the queen, who 
knew Simon's place of concealment, and urged her to induce 
her brothers to bring him forth. The queen obtained from 
him a promise that no injury would be done the high priest, 
and then urged him to come. No sooner was the agreement 
come to than Simon entered in and seated himself between 
the king and the queen, whereupon the following conversation 
took place between him and the king. The king : " Where- 
fore didst thou flee ? " Simon : " Because I heard that my 
lord and king was angry with me." The king : " And why 
didst thou deceive me ? " Simon : " I did not deceive thee. 
Thou didst give thy gold, and I my wisdom." The king : 
" But why didst thou not tell this to me ? " Simon : " If I 
had told thee, thou wouldest not have given it me." The 
king: "Wherefore hast thou taken thy place between the 
king and the queen ? " Simon : " Because it is written in 
the book of Sirach, Exalt wisdom, and it will exalt thee among 
princes" (Sirach xL 1). — Thereupon the king ordered to set 
wine before him, and called upon him to invoke the blessing 
at table. Simon began: "Thanks be unto God for the nourish- 
ment which Jannai and his companions have enjoyed." "Thou 

'' See Derenbouig, pp. 96-98, especially upon Bereschith rabba^ c 91. 
Goinpare also Gratz, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 127, 703 f. (note 13). 
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dost ever continae stiff-necked," said the king ; ^ I have never 
before in any grace at table heard the name of Jannai" 
** Could I say," retorted Simon, " we thank Thee for that which 
we have eaten, when I as yet have received nothing ? " The 
king then gave orders that they shoold set food before Simon ; 
and when he had partaken of it^ he said : * Thanks be unto 
Grod for that which we have eaten." 

The real conflicts between Alexander on the one hand, and 
the Pharisees and those of the people who sympathized with 
them on the other, were of an entirely different and wholly 
tragic character. The deeper foundations of this strife lay in 
the general course of development taken by the internal afiairs 
of the nation since the establishment of the Asmonean 
djmasty. Among the people the Pharisees gained power and 
influence more and more. The policy of the Asmoneans 
separated them always farther and farther from the popular 
movements, and brought them at last into direct antagonism 
with the nationalist party. It could only be with deep* 
seated resentment that pious Jews could look on and see a 
wild warrior like Alexander Jannaus discharging the duties 
of high priest in the holy place, certainly not with the con- 
scientious and painstaking observance of the ordinances 
regarded by the Pharisees as divine. Even whUe he was 
dischaiging his priestly office it is said that for the first time 
they broke out in open rebellion. During the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when every one taking part in it was required to 
carry a palm branch {i'O ^oivi^ and a citron fruit (^*uik 
Klrpiov) as a festal emblem, Alexander was once, as he 
stood beside the altar about to offer sacrifice, pelted by the 
assembled people with the citrons. At the same time they 
insulted him by calling out that he was the son of a prisoner 
of war, and was unworthy of the office of sacrificing priest 
Alexander was not the man to bear this quietly. He 
called in the aid of his mercenaries, and 600 Jews were 
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massacred.^^ The bitterness of feeling created thereby among 
the people was so great, that only a favourable opportunity 
was waited for in order to break off the hated yoke. 

By his love of war Alexander was soon again involved in 
further complications. He went forth against the Arab 
tribes which dwelt east of the Jordan, and of these he made 
the Moabites and Gileadites tributary. But Amathus, which 
had once previously been conquered but never very securely 
held, was now utterly destroyed. He then b^an hostilities 
against the Arabian king Obedas; but during the conflict 
with him in the neighbourhood of Gadara,^^ Alexander fell 
into an ambuscade, in which he was so sore pressed that he 
narrowly escaped with his bare life. He went as a fugitive 
to Jerusalem. But there a poor reception awaited him. The 
Pharisees took advantage of the moment : of Alexander's 
political weakness to break down his power and influence 
at home. There was a general rebellion against him, and 
Alexander had for six full years to fight against his own 
people with roeit^nary troops. No less than 50,000 Jews 
are said to have perished during this period in these civil 
conflicts. When Alexander's power had been established he 
held out the hand of peace. But the Pharisees wished to 
turn the state of affairs to account so as to secure a victory 
to their party. When therefore Alexander inquired what 
they wanted from him, and under what conditions they would 

^* Joaephus, ArUiq. ziiL 13. 5 ; pyan cf the JevOy L 4. 3. — In the 
Talmud {SvJcka 4Sb) it is related that once a Sadducee poured out the 
usual libation of water, not on the altar, but on the earth, on account of 
which the people pelted him with citrons. Alexander's name is not 
mentioned. Possibly he is intended. But *' the narrative of Josephus 
is not improved by inserting its Talmndic re-echo as giving the motive 
for the action of the people" (Wellhausen, Phariidier und SaddvcHer^ 
p. 96)l So Qiatz, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 128 f., 704 f. (note 13). Derenboui^ 
p. 98 sq. note. 

^' So Josephus, Anliq. xiiL 13. 5. According to the fVan of the Jewe^ 
L 4 4, it was at Gaulanay the ancient ;^ia, east of the lake of Gennesareth. 
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agree to maintain the peace and yield obedience, they said 
that they wanted only his death. At the same time they 
called to their aid Demetrius III. Eocanis, a son of 
Antiochus Grypos, and at that time governor of a portion 
of Syria,*' — somewhere about rc. 88." 

Demetrius arrived with an army. The Jewish national 
party united themselves with him at Shechem. Alexander 
was completely beaten, lost all his mercenary troops, and was 
obliged to flee to the mountains.^ But now it seemed as if 
among many of the Jews who now attach^ themselves to 
Demetrius, the national feeling had again wakened up. They 
would rather, in a free Jewish state, be subject to an Asmo- 
nean prince than be incorporated into the empire of a Seleucid 
ruler. Six thousand Jews went over to Alexander, and 
Demetrius was in consequence under the necessity of with- 
drawing again into his own land. The rest of the Jews who 
still continued in revolt had no other object than to get rid 
of Alexander. But they were by him defeated in many 
battles, and many of them were slain. The leaders of the 
rebellion at last fled to Bethome or Besemelis, where *^ 
they were besieged by Alexander. After the overthrow of 
the city, Alexander carried them as prisoners to Jerusalem, 
and there within the city, at least according to the account 
of Josephus, while he along with his mistresses gave himself 

*' Joeepbua, Antiq. xiii 13. 5 ; Wan of the Jewi^ i. 4. 3-4. 

^* More than six years after the conqaest of Qaza, B.a 96, t.«. after B.a 
90, but before b.c. 86, for there is a coin of Antiochus XII., who first 
became ruler after the overthrow of Demetrius III. Eucarus, with 
the date Seleucid year 227, or aa 86-85 (Imhoof - Blumer, Monnaietf 
greeques, 1883, p. 437) ; compare generally on the chronology, above, 
p. 183. 

*^ Josephus, ArUiq, xiii. 14. 1-2 ; Wars of the JemSy L 4. 4-5. 

*^ The former according to AvJtiq. xiii. 14 2 ; the latter according to 
Wars of the Jevos^ i. 4. 6. Neither of the two is capable of demonstration. 
For all manner of conjectures, see Ewald, History of Israel^ v. 390 ; Qratz, 
iii. 131 ; HiUig, ii. 482. 
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up to debauchery, he had somewhere about 800 of the 
prisoners crucified in his own presence, and while they 
were yet alive caused their wives and children to be slain 
before their eyes. His opponents in Jerusalem were by these 
atrocities so paralysed with terror, that they fled during the 
night to the number of 8000, and during his lifetime kept 
away from the land of Judea.^ 

From this time forwaiti Alexander, throughout his whole 
reign, enjoyed peace at home. It was not so in the matter 
of his relations with those outside. 

The empire of the Seleucidae then, indeed, lay in its death- 
throes. Its last convulsions, however, were the occasion of 
again putting Judea into commotion. Antiochus XII., the 
youngest of the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, was at this 
time at war with his brother Philip and the king of the 
Arabians. When once he resolved to take his way to Arabia 
through Judea, Alexander Jannaus endeavoured to prevent 
that by constructing a great wall and trench from Joppa to 
Capharsaba, and fortifying Joppa with a wooden tower. But 
Antiochus laid everything low with fire, and made his way 
through it all.** ^i 

When Antiochusmet his death in battle against the king 
of the Arabians, and that monarch, whose name was Aretas, C 
extended his rule to Damascus, he became from this time 
forth the most powerful and the most dangerous neighbour of 
the Jews. On the south and the east Palestine was bounded 
by districts which lay under the dominion of the Arabs. 
Very soon Alexander Jannaus also began to have experience 
of their power. He was obliged by an attack of Aretas to 
retreat to Adida, within the boundaries of Judea, where he 

** Joeephus, ArUiq, xiii. 14. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 5-6. 

*• Josephos, AfUiq. xiii. 15. 1 ; If^ars of the Jews, i. 4. 7. — Capharsaba 
(KUD "IBDX ^ow called Kefr Saba^ north-east of Joppa, was ufterwaixU 
called Antipatria. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 130. 
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suffered a rather serious defeat, and could only by making 
concessions purchase the withdrawal of the Arabian king.'^ 

More fortunate were the results of the campaigns which 
Alexander Jannaus during the next three yean, B.c. 84-81, 
carried on in the country east of the Jordan, in order to 
extend his power in that direction. He conquered Pella, 
Dium, Oerasa, then advanced again northward and took 
Oaulana, Seleucia, and at last the strong fortress of Gamala. 
When, after these exploits, he returned to Jerusalem, he was 
then received by the people in peace.^ 

Not long after this, as the result of a drunken debauch, he 
became sick, and this sickness continued throughout the last 
three years of his life, &a 81-78. He did not, however, 
absmdon his military expeditions until at last, amid the 
tumult of war, during the siege of the fortress Ragaba he 
succumbed to his sickness and exertions in RC. 78.^ His 

** JosephiUB, Aniiq. xiiL 15. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 4. 8. — On Adida, sec 
above, p. 252, and 1 Mace. xiL 38. It lay east of Lydda, and commanded 
the road from Joppa to Jerusalem. On Aretas and the Arabian kings 
generally, see Appendix II. at close of the second volume. 

^ Joeephns, Antiq, xiii. 15. 3 ; Wan of tke Jetw, i. 4. 8. — ^The places 
named all lie east of the Jordan. On Pella, Diiun, and Gerasa, see Div. ii. 
▼oL L pp. 113-119 ; Josephns in the Wan of the Jew$ names only Pella 
and Qerasa, in the AnUjuUie$ only Dium and Essa, the latter certainly a 
cormption of the text for Qerasa, since the facts given in reference to both 
places are clearly identical — Qaulana is the ancient J^, east of the 

Lake of Gennesareth, from which the province of Qaulanitis takes its name 
(Dent iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27 ; 1 Chruu. vi. 56). It was even in the 
days of Easebius a lai^ village {Ononuuticon^ ed. Lagarde, p. 242 : kcU pup 
TrnvXtip jcmXtiTPu xitfA^ fiwytTris iv tii B«T«yflt<a). But its situation is no 
longer discoverable. — Seleucia is also often referred to by Joeephus in the 
history of the Jewish war (Wan of the Jeics^ iL 20. 6, iv. i. 1 ; Lt/e, 37). 
According to the Wan of the Jewe, iv. 1. I, it lay on the Lake Seme- 
chonitis, or Lake Merom, therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. — 
On Qamala, the conquest of which by Vespasian is related in detail by 
Joeephus in Wars of the JewSj iv. 1, see § 20. 

•• Josepbus, Antiq. xiiL 15. 5 ; Wars of the Jexcs, i. 4. 8. — Ragaba lay, 
according to Josephus, in the district of Gerasa, ip toi; Vspau^pup Zpot;^ 
therefore east of the Jordan. It can be identified with 2y\ in Perca, 
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body was brought to Jerusalem, where he was buried with 
great pomp.*' 

Of the ooins issued by him, those are of special interest 
which bear the inscription in two languages — 

. rfyon irmrr || BAsiAsns aaehanapot. 

They were known even to the earlier numismatiBts ; but 
first de Saulcy stated the correct and now generally accepted 
view regarding them, that the Hebrew inscription supplies us 
with the Hebrew name of Alexander." Jannai is therefore 
a contraction for Jonathan, not, as was formerly supposed, for 
Jochanan." But if undoubtedly Alexander's name was 
Jonathan, then the coins of the high priest are to be ascribed 
to him which bear the inscription 

Dnrrn nam hnxi pan jruw (or jru*). 
These high-priestly coins are of the same type as the coins 

mentioned in the MLBhna» Mmachoth viiL 3, which produced valuable 
oil ; but can scarcely be the same as 'S^«, fifteen Roman miles west of 
Gerasa (Eusebios, Onomadiconf ed. Laf^^e, p. 216X <^ Baamer thinks 
(PaUlit, p. S55X for the latter must have been long in the power ot 
Alexander Jannaus. Compare generally, Ritter, Brdkunde, zv. 2. 1041 1 

*^ Joeephus, AtUiq, xiiL 16. 1. The monument to Alexander is referred 
to by Joeephus in Wan of the Jews, v. 7. 3. 

** See on the coins of Alexander Jannaus generally, Eckhel, Doetr. 
Num, Vet. iiL 477-480. Mionnet, Deecripiion det nMaiUet antiquei, v. 
662 sq. ; SuppL viiL 378. De Saulcy, BecKerches awr la Ifumiematique 
judaiqtUj pp. 85-93, 105 sq. (he ascribes the coins of the high priest 
Jonathan to Jonathan the Maccabee). Cavedoni in Qrote's Miinzdudien^ 
v. 20 f. Beichardt, Wiener NumimuU. Manatth^ iiL 1867, pp. 109-111. 
De Saulcy, Numiematie Chrtmicle, 1871, p. 238 sq. Madden, NumiemaUe 
Cknmide, 1874, 306-308. Merzbacher, ZeiUehrift fur NumimuUik, iii. 
1876, pp. 197-201 and 201-206 (see below, note 30). Madden, (kine of 
ike Jews, pp. 83-90. Stickel, Zeitschrift des detUsehen PaldsL Ver. viL 1884, 
p. 212. 

>' Compare Ewald, Gm. geL Anz. 1855, p. 650; Hidary of Israd, v. 386. 
Levy, p. 115. Dercnbourg, p. 95, note. Madden, (kins of the Jews, p 85, 
note. 

DIV. I. VOL. L U 
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of John Hyrcanns and Aristobalos. The biliogual royal coins 
are a novelty introduced by Alexander.** 

By the conquests of Alexander the boundaries of the 
Jewish state had now been extended far beyond the limits 
reached by John Hyrcanus. In the south, the Idumeans had 
been subdued and judaized. In the north, Alexander's 
dominion reached as far as Seleuda on the Lake Meioro. 
The sea-coast^ on which Joppa had been the first conquest 
of the Maccabees, was all now completely under Jewish rule. 
With the single exception of Ascalon, which had been able 
to maintain its independence, all the coast towns were con- 
quered by Alexander, from the borders of Egypt as far as 
CarmeL*^ But also the country east of the Jordan, from the 
Lake Merom to the Dead Sea, was wholly under his sway ; 
among them a number of the more important towns, which 
had previously been centres of Greek culture, such as Hippos, 
Gadara, Pella, Dium, and others.** 

** Of the bigli-prieet coini with the name in its oontncted form, |n3\ 
many are copied in the royal ooins of Alexander. Mersbaeher therefore 
aflcribes all with the designation jtyy^ to Alexandei'e encoenor Hyrcanns IL 
But much as this hypothesis was favoured by an crimination oif the coins, 
it must still be left undecided, since it cannot be proved that Hyrcanns II. 
had the name of Jonathan. 

*^ Josephus, AnUq. ziiL 15. 4, expressly mentions as then in the poees- 
sion of the Jews : Rhinocorura, south of Baphia on the Egyptian coast, 
Raphia, Oaza, Anthedon, Azotos, Jamnia, Joppa, ApoUonia, Straton's 
Tower ; see Div. iL toL L pp. 06-87. But Dora also must have belonged 
to the domain of Alexander ; for Straton's Tower and Dora had preTiously 
belonged to a tyrant Zoilus, who had been subdued by Alexander (Amliq, 
xiiL 12. 2 and 4). On tlie other hand, it is not by accident that Ascalon 
is wanting. It was from B.G. 104 an independent city, as the era used by 
it and the acknowledgment of its freedom by the Romans prove; see 
Div. iL voL L p. 74. 

** JosephuSy in Antiq, xiii. 15. 4, gives a summary sketch of the extent 
of the Jewish territory at the death of Alexander. Oompare in addition, 
Tuch, QwutUonei de Flavii JoKphi Ubru hidoneu^ Lips. 1859, pp. 12-19. 
See aUo for further particulars the list of places taken by the Arabs in 
Aidiq. xiv. 1. 4, jSn. — A similar sketch, according to a document inde 
pendent of Joaephus, is given by the Byiantine chronicler Syncellus, ed. 
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This work of conquest, however, proved at the same time 
a work of destruction. It did not lead, as once the conquests 
of Alexander the Great had done, to the furtherance, but to the 
extinction of Greek culture. For in this respect Alexander 
Jannaus was still always a Jew, who subjected the conquered 
territories, as far as they went, to Jewish modes of thought 
and manners. If the cities in question would not consent to 
this, they were laid wasta** Such was the fate that befell 
the great and hitherto prosperous coast towns, and the Hellen- 
istic cities on the east of the Jordan. The Somans, Pompey 
and Gabinius, were the first to rebuild again those ruins, and 
reawaken in them a new prosperity. 

Dindorf, L 558 8q. On the value of this report, see Gelzer, Julius 
Africanua^ Bd. L (1880) pp. 25&-258. Syncellus refers first of all to 
Julius Africanus, but he again to an older Jewish document, probably the 
work of Justus of Tiberias (see above, p. 68). He names several cities 
which are omitted by Josephus, e,g. Abila, Hippos, Philoteria. The men- 
tion of Philoteria is specially important, because the place bearing that 
name is quite unknown in later times. According to Polybius, v. 70, it 
was in the time of Antiochus the Great one of the most important cities on 
the lake of Gennesarcth (9 2f O/Xcrf^ «« xttTai vaf ttin^w rqjr TitfApnt, tig fp 
6 KttX9VfAi»9; * lopiei»ii( vvrtifAi; uvfiiKKttv ».r.x.). Only once again do we 
meet with the name in Stephen of Byzantium (Urt xal Ko/Xq; 7,vpi$t( 
^tXaripti^ its X«^«£ n iyU^ x^ptxttp ; on Charax, see MiQler, Fragm, 
Hid, Graee. iiL 636 sqq.). Compare also above, p. 196. — An outline map 
of the Jewish territory of the time of Alexander Jannaus is given in 
Menke's BibelatlaB, Sheet iv. 

*' This is expressly stated in regard at least to Pella, Antiq, xiii. 15. 4 : 
TMVTfiP )f XfltTfaxcex^flcv, oux ^^o^xofAtP^ip tup ivoiK9VPT§tP ils rd virptti rup 
'lovZ§ii§tp i^ fitrgt^mTJuBai, — The fact that such destruction was executed 
is told in regard to many other cities, or it may be deduced from this, 
that Pompey and Gabinius had them built again {Antiq, xiv. 4 4, v. 3 ; 
Wars of the JewSy L 7. 7, 8. 4. See especially, Antiq. xiv. 5. 3 : rug vihut 
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Sources. 

Josephna, AfUiq. xiiL 16 ; Wan of the Jew, L 5. Sammary in Zonaiaa, 

AfmaL t. 5. 
Babbinical traditions in Derenbourg, pp. 102>112. 
The ooina in Madden, Coins of the Jew$ (1881X p. 91 sq. 

LiTBRATUBK. 

JoH. MOllkb (praeside Q. Q. ZeltnerX Be Alexandra Juda$orum regina 

tanquam epedmine Bapientie ex hoc gaUefoommae, Altdorffi 1711. 
EwALD, Hutory of Israel, v. 398-394. 
Oratz, OeschidUs dtr Jvden, iiL, 4 Aufl. pp. 136-150. 
Hrma, QtschichU dor Volkes Israel, il 488-490. 
WBLLHAU8BN, Die Phartsder und SadducOer (1874X pp. 97-99. 

According to the latest expression of Alexander's ^ill, the 
succession of the throne went to his widow Alexandra, who 
again nominated her eldest son HjTcanus high priest^ 
Alexandra, or, as her Hebrew name nins, Salome, aa 78-69, 
was in all respects the direct antithesis of her husband.* 

^ Joaephus, Aniiq. xvi. 1-S ; Wars of the Jews, L 5. 1. — Only a couple 
of coins of Alexandra's are known, bearing the inscription BA2IAIS. 
AAEHANA. See de Saulcj, Recherdus, p. 106. Cavedoni, BibL Numis- 
matHz, iL 23. Levy, OtschidUe derjiUL MUnzen, p. 61. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 70-72. Reichardt, Wiener Numismat. MonaUKefte, iii. 
1867, p. Ill f. Madden, Numismalic Chronicle, 1874, 308-310. Merz- 
bacher, Zeiischrift fur Numismatik, iiL 1876, 201. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, p. 91 sq. 

' On the chronology, see al>ove, p. 272. — On the Hebrew name, see 
especially Derenbourg, p. 102, for the rabbinical tradition. In Eusebius, 
Chronicon ad annum Abr. 1941, she is called Alexandra quae et Salina. In 
accordance with this see the Armenian translation and Jerome ; see 
Eusebius, Ciironicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 134, 135. So, too, the imitators and 
continuators of Eusebius, Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 351 (*Ax«£- 

301 
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While he hated the Pharisees, and was hated by them, she 
befriended them, and committed to them the helm of govern- 
ment While he was a despot of the real Oriental t3rpe, she 
was a God-fearing ruler, according to the very ideal of the 
Pharisees. Heir rule, measured by the Pharisaic standard, was 
faultless. 

Alexander, upon his deathbed, is said to have advised his 
wife -to make peace with the Pharisees.* This may be true, or 
it may not ; this at least' is a fact, that Alexandra, from the 
beginning of her t^ign, took her stand unhesitatingly on the 
side of the Pharisees, lent an ear to their demands and wishes, 
and in particular gave legal sanction again to all the Pharisaic 
ordinances abolished since the time of John Hyrcanus. 
During tliese years the Pharisees were the real rulers in the 
land. ** She had indeed the name of regent, but the Phari- 
sees had the authority ; for it was they who restored such as 
were banished, and set such as were prisoners at liberty, and 
to say all at once, they differed in nothing from lords." * To 
this period of Pharisaic reaction we may also assign a series 

aplptit r^t 2«iX/»flif). Syncelloa, ed. Dindorf, L 559 (20eA/ir« ^ xul 
'AXfg«»j^f«t)L Accordingly, in Easebiue, Chrtmieon^ ed. Schoene, i. 130, 
instead of the 2««a/»« of the common tezt> we should read, not Scexx/yft, 
with Qutschmid, bat 2«x/»«e. Compare also Jerome, comment on Daniel 
ix. 24 sqq. (0pp. ed. Yallarai, ▼. 087) : Alexandra quae d Salina vocabatur, 
Jerome there translates Eusebius, Demonstr. evangel, viii. 2 ; but just where 
these words occur our Greek text is defective.— Josephus calls her only 
Alexandra. See further, above, p. 295. 

* Joeephns, AnHq. xiii. 15. 5. — According to the Talmud, Sola 226, in 
Detenboui^, p. 101, he is said to have given this advice : '* Fear neither 
the Pharisees nor their opponents, but fear the hypocrites who pretend to 
be Pharisees, whose deeds are those of Zimri, and who claim a reward like 
that of Phinehas." 

^ Joeephus, AfUiq. xiii. 16. 2 : n«rr« roi^ ^ttpt^xt'ot; f^/rffs-fi x-o/iiv, 
o7; »«i TO vA^ioc Mli§v9i vtiftt^tPf X0U tl^ Tt Of xml ru> vofAtfAttw 
'Tfxawit Ttpitpoe mvT^t xttTtAvwiP up tiv^vtyKUp oi <^uptattiiit 
xard rip Tarp^itp ^«/«3oaiir, rovrc xaAip «(7o»flC7ka7i]tff. To 
f^ip oSp &rcfiM Tff fieuiXua^ *^X** *^V) 'ni» Of QvptLj^tp c/ ^etptvctiot- kolI yxo 
<PvycAm^ tivrci xmr^yop Kttl ^funtLe thvop^ m-ciI KxSeixa^ ovoip dforor^jr 
hi^tfop. Compare also JFan of the Jetcs^ i. 5. 2. 
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of triamphs of the Pharisees, of which a report is given in 
the rabbinical traditions Bat the authentic accounts which 
are given of these in the Festival-Calendar (MegilkUh Taanith, 
i& the list of the joyous days of thanksgiving on which Cast- 
ing was not to be practised) are so brief and enigmatical, that 
they afford no satisfactory historical basis. And the quite 
modem Hebrew oommentary thereon gives purely worthless 
fancies.' Also the statement of the Mishna, that Simon ben 
Shetach had once caused eighty women to be hanged in 
Aflcalon, cannot be used for this reason, that that celebrated 
rabbi had no connection with Ascaloa* Historical informa- 
tion is therefore wholly to be derived from Josephus. And the 
picture of this queen with which he presents us, in respect of 
vividness leaves nothing to be desired. The Pharisees, con- 
scious of their power, went so far as to cause the execution of 
the former counsellors of King Alexander who had advised him 
to massacre the 800 rebels. This despotic proceeding did 
not involve in ruin the aristocracy of JerusaleuL An embassy 
representing them, including Alexandra's own son Aristobulus, 
approached the queen, and besought her to put a stop to the 
scheme of the Pharisees ; and the queen was obliged, whether 
she wished it or not^ to consent thereto.' 

In her foreign policy Alexandra showed circumspection 
and eneigy.* There are, however, no very important political 



< On Megittath Taamih^ see above, p. 163. — ^The passages in MegiUath 
TouiKUh that here claim attention are § 1, 2, 10, 19, 24. In addition, 
•ee Gntz, OetMdUe dor Juden, Bd. liL, 4 AufL pp. 567^72 (note I). 
Derenbooig, p 102 aq. For criticiBm, consult Wellfaaaaen, Die Pharit&er 
vmd du Sadduoiier^ pp 56-63. 

* M. Sanhedrin vi. 4. — ^Derenbooig, at p 69, refers this to Simon the 
llaocabee ; bat there is opposition thereto. On p. 106 he attributes it to 
Sunon ben Shetach. Compare also Jost, GeschichU da Judentkumt, i. 242. 
Gratz, Oe$MchU dor Jvdsn^ liL 146 f — Ascalon did not indeed belong to 
the Jewish territory. See above, p. 306. 

' Josephos, Aniiq. xiiL 16. 2-3 ; Wan of the Jewe^ L 5. 3. 

* Joscphns, ilnfi^. ziiL 16. 2 and 6 ; Wan of the /cttj, L 5. 2. 
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events to be recorded during her reign. The most important 
was a military expedition of her son Aristobulus against 
Damascus, which, however, ended without result.' The Syrian 
empire was then in the hands of the Armenian king Tigranes. 
He assumed a threatening attitude toward the end of the 
reign of Alexandra. The danger, however, that thus hung 
over Judea was arrested, partly by Alexandra purchasing 
peace by bestowing rich presents, partly and mainly by the 
Bomans having just then made a descent under Lucullus upon 
the empire of Tigranes, which obliged him to abandon his 
plans in regard to Judea.^^ 

Upon the whole, Alexandra's reign was looked upon by the 
people as one of prosperity. There was peace abroad as well 
as at home. The Pharisees were satisfied ; and since they had 
the people at their bidding, all expressed themselves in fitvour 
of the Grod-fearing queen. In the Pharisaic tradition the 
days of Alexandra are naturally represented as a golden age, 
in which even the soil of the land, as if blessed on account 
of the piety of the queen, enjoyed a truly miraculous fruitful- 
ness. "Under Simon ben Shetach and Queen Salome rain 
fell on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat 
were as large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, 
and the lentils like golden denarii ; the scribes gathered such 
corns, and preserved specimens of them in order to show 
future generations what sin entails." ^^ 

But the Pharisees were not yet so exclusively in possession 
of power that the queen, without risk, could depend upon 
their support alone. The influence of the Sadducean nobles 
was not altogether broken. And the discontent of this circle 
was all the more considerable, from the fact that at its head 
stood Alexandra's own son Aristobulus. The queen must 

* JoBephoa, Antiq. xiii. IC. 3 ; Wart of the Jetn, i. 5. 3. 
^® Joaephus, Antiq, xiiL IS, 4 ; Wan of the Jem^ i. 5. 3. 
^^ Taaniik 23a, in Derenbourg, p. 111. 
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lierself have felt, toward the close of her life, on what a 
shifting foundation she had built When, in her seventy- 
third year, she fell sick of a serious complaint, and intended 
to bestow the succession to the throne upon her elder son 
Hyrcanus, Aristobulus thought that the time had now arrived 
for unfurling the standard of revolt He succeeded in getting 
the strongest fortresses into his possession. As the number 
of his adherents rapidly grew, the elders of the people " and 
Hyrcanus became sorely distressed, and made representations 
to the queen that it was necessary to adopt measures against 
him. The queen granted the necessary authority for this, 
but died even before the war broke out, in B.a 69.^ 

1* Joaephus, Aidiq. ziii. la fr-6 ; Wan ofiUJew^ L 6. 4.— Tho death 
of Alexandra occurred in the fixst half of the year B.a 69. — Compan 
above, p. 278. 



S 12. ARISTOBULUS 11^ B.a 69-63. 

Sources. 

Joeepbus, ArUiq, xiv. 1-4 ; Wars of the Jews, L 6. 7. S/onaras, AnnaL ▼. 

5-6, a smnmarj from Josephus. 
Babbinical traditions in Derenboaiig^ pp. 112-118. 

Literature. 

£wALD, History of Israel v. 394-^399. 
Gbatz, Geschichte der Juden^ iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 151-165. 
HiTZio, Oeschiehle der Volkes Israel^ iL 490-500. 

Msnile's BibelatlaSf Sheet i v., special map of " Judea and Phoenicia accord- 
ing to the Arrangements of Pompcy and Qabinius." 

The star of the Asmoneans vras now hasting to its setting. 
After Alexandra's death a war immediately broke out between 
the brothers Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus IL, which, after a 
few years, ended in the Romans taking from the Jews that 
freedom which they had wrested from the Syrians. Alexandra 
had died jast at the critical moment when the idea had taken 
possession of her son Aristobulus to grasp for himself the 
government by force. Her legitimate successor was her 
eldest ^ son Hyrcanus, who had been already, during the reign 
of his mother, invested with the office of high priest. He also 
b^an to exercise civil government But his brother Airisto^ 
bujns was by no means disposed to acquiesce in his plans. 
He advanced against Hyrcanus with an army. Near Jericho 
they engaged in a battle, in which many of the soldiers of 
Hyrcanus went over to Aristobulus, and thus secured for him 
the victory. Hyrcanus fled to the citadel of Jerusalem, but 

^ Josephus, Aniiq, ziii. 16. 2, xiv. 1. 3, 3. 2. 

tl3 
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was obliged there to surrender to Aristobulus. A truce was 
now concluded between the two brothers, according to the 
terms of which Hyrcanus, who undoubtedly was a weak and 
indolent character, was to renounce the royal and high-priestly 
rank, and to resign both to his brother Aristobulus. In 
return, he was to be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
revenues.* 

By all this the state of affairs had been by no means im- 
proved. For now the Idumean Antipatcr or Antipas, the 
father of him who was afterwards King Herod, joined in the 
game.' His father, who was also called Antipater, had by 

' Joseph U8, Antiq. xiv. 1. 2 ; ffart of the Jewt, L 6. 1. — According to 
Awtiq, XV. 6. 4, the reign of Hyrcanus lasted for three months. — ^Qratz, iiL 
154 ; Holtzmann, Ge$chichU de$ Volkes Israely ii. 212 ; and Derenbourg, p. 
113, are wrong in aasuming that Hjrrcanua retained the rank of high 
priest That this was not the case follows from Antiq. ziv. 1. 2 {miri» U 
^^9 d7rpmyfM9Ms)f and is expressly stated in Antiq. xv. 3. 1 and xx. 10. 

' In regard to the descent of the family, the most contradictory reports 
have come down to us. According to Nicolas of Damascus in Josephusi 
AfUiq. xiv. 1. 3, Antipater is said to be a descendant of the first Jews who 
returned from Babylon. Since this statement is in contradiction to all 
other early documents, Joseph us is certainly right in treating it as a piece 
of flatteiy to Herod on the part of Nicolas of Damascus {Lc : rtuntt U \iyu 
X»fi^i/AtpQs'Hpitlji). According to Josephus, Antipater was an Idumean 
of an honourable family {War$ of tke Jeios, i. 6. 2 : yivog 2* $» * I)ov/««i«;, 
wp&ytfttp Tf inxM Kttl vXovTOtf mmI r#( dKkng l^x^ 9pantim» rw f l»tVf)L 
Justin Martyr gives it as a report current among the Jews that he was 
an Ascalonite {Dialogui with Trypho, c 52 : 'Hp»»in» *Aex«Xiiirim9 
ytyowiwm). And that statement also occurs in Julius Africanus in the 
more definite shape, that Antipater^s father, Herod, had been a temple 
attendant of Apollo at Ascalon, and that Antipater, as a boy, had been 
carried off by the Iduraeans when they robbed the temple of ApoUo, and 
l4ius grew up among the Idumean robbers as one of themselves (Julius 
Africanus, Epist. ad Arittideji^ in Eusebius' HitL EceUs. i. 7. 11 ; compare 
i. 6. 2-3 ; also in the Chronicle of Julius Africanus, cited by Syncellus, ed. 
DLndorl^ L b6l\ The following copy these stones from Julius Africanus : 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 130, ii. 134, 138 ; Chronieon patchale^ 
ed. Dindorf^ L 351, 358 ; Sulpicius Severus, iL 26 ; Epiphanius, Haer, 
XX. 1, and other Christian writers. Josephus and Julius Africanus are 
fundamentally agreed as to his Idumean extraction ; only that it was ac- 
cording to Josephus a distinguished one, according to Julius Africanus a 
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Alexander Jannaus been appointed governor, orpaTrjyc^, of 
Idamea, and his son had now, as it seems, stepped into his 
place. But the younger Antipater saw clearly that he could 
assert his position much better under the government of the 
weak and unmanly Hyrcanus, than under the warlike and 
active Aristobulus. He therefore set all plans in motion for 
overturning Aristobulus and restoring again Hyrcanus to the 
head of affairs. First of all, he managed to win to himself 
adherents from the most distinguished of the Jews, represent- 
ing to them that Aristobulus, against all right and fairplay, had 
seized upon the throne, while Hyrcanus was the Intimate ruler. 
Then he turned to Hyrcanus, made it appear to him that his 
life was in danger so long as Aristobulus held the reins of 
government, and that at once, for his own sake, he must seek 
his overthrow. The indolent and easy-minded Hyrcanus at 
first gave him no hearing. But at last Antipater's endeavours 
were successful He had also secured the confederacy of the 
Arabian prince Aretas, who promised that if Hyrcanus fled 
to him, he should receive him as a friend. Now at length 
Hyrcanus was induced to listen to the representations of 

mean one, — ^he distinctly empliasizes his poverty. Josephus calls Anti- 
.jiater's father also Antipater ; Jnlios Africanus calls him Herod. In 
- favour of his Ascalon descent are certain allusions of Herod to that city ; 
see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 76. It is further well deserving remark that the names 
of Antipater and Herod were once to be met with in Ascalon. An 
Antipatros of Ascalon figures on a tombstone at Athens, Corpiu Interipi. 
Semit, t L n. 115 ; a Herod of Ascalon on a tombstone at Puteoli, Corpus 
IntcripL Lat t. x. n. 1746. But for the rest» the story told by Julias 
Afticanus reveals such bitter hatred, that we can scarcely get rid of the 
suspicion of Jewish or Christian prejudice. As Julius Africanus refers 
in support of the story to the cvyyunlg of Jesus Christ (Eusebius, Hist. 

EccUt. L 7. 11 : rot/ ytiivv wtn^fios o/ xttrd vipxa wvyytntg . . . vcipiZoaaiv 
K»l rmvTM ; compare i. 7. 14 : o/ TptupufiUBtt ^ivrmM/ ««Xovu$»o/ Ztci rigy 
vpig TO wtniipiw y'tp^i 9V9a^ua9\ it would seem to be derived from a 
Christian source. Stark in his Gaxa und die pkUitUiitehe Kiiste^ p. 535 f., 
and Qelzer in his JuHut Africanuif L 258-261, strongly support its credi- 
bility. Compare also generally, £\vald, H%$tory oflsrael^ v. 397 ; Keim in 
Schenkers BibelUxieont iii. 27. 
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Antipater. In company with liim, he fled hj night from 
Jerusalem, and betook himself to Petra, the capital of Aretas/ 
To him he gave the promise that, after he had won again the 
sovereignty, he would restore to him the twelve cities which 
Alexander Jannaus had taken from the Arabians ; while Aretas, 
on the other hand, undertook to lend him his support in 
recovering the throne.* 

In fulfilment of this promise Aretas went forth against 
Aristobnlus with an army, and conquered him in a battle. In 
consequence of this victory a great part of the army of Aristo- 
bnlus went over to Hyrcanus, and indeed the people as a 
whole attached themselves to their old king. Only a few 
remained faithful to Aristobnlus, so that he was obliged to 
withdiraw to tbe temple mount, where he was liesieged by 
Aretas and Hyrcanus. Of the period of this siege Josephus 
relates certain episodes which are highly characteristic of the 
Jewish piety of that time. On tbe side of Hyrcanus there 
was a certain Onias, who had attained unto a great reputation 
by having prayed to God for rain during a great drought, and 
having had his prayer immediately answered. They wished 
to make use of this man, or rather of the irresistible power of 
his prayers, to secure the destruction of the besieged. They 
conducted him into the camp, and insisted that he should 
solemnly invoke God's curse upon Aristobulus and his 
adherents. But instead of doing so, Onias went forth into 
the middle of the camp and said : '* God, the King of the 
whole world, since those that stand now with me are Thy 
people, and those that are besieged are also Thy priests, I 
beseech Thee that Thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of 

• 

those against these, nor bring to effect what these pray against 
those." But the people were so little in sympathy with this 

* On Petra as the capital of the Kabatean empire, tee Appendix II. at 
the cloee of the second volome. 

* Josephus, ArUiq. xiv. 1. 3-4 ; Wan of the JevDM^ L 6. 2. 
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spirit of brotherly love in Onias that they immediately stoned 
him to death/ In connection therewith Josephus relates also 
another incident which places the besiegers in a by no means 
favourable light The Passover festival came round/ at 
which the priests who were among the followers of Aristo- 
bulus wished at any cost to offer the appointed sacrifices. 
But they bad no animals for sacrifice, and they knew of no 
other way of procuring such but by obtaining them for 
payment from the people of Hyrcanus. A thousand drachmas 
were demanded for the supply. The price was indeed prepos- 
terously extravagant Yet, notwithstanding, the besieged 
consented to the terms, and passed out the money through an 
opening in the walL The besiegers, however, after accepting 
of the money, still kept the animals to themselves. For this 
wickedness, as Josephus thinks, retribution soon came upon 
them. A violent storm burst forth which destroyed all the 
fruits of the field, so that the modiiis of wheat cost eleven 
diHchmas." 

While this was going on, Pompey had meanwhile begun 
his victorious campaign in Asia.* He had conquered Mithri- 
dates in B.a 66, and had in the same year received the 
voluntary submission of Tigranes. While he himself now 
pressed on farther into Asia, he sent Scaurus to Syria in aa 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 2. 1. The story of the hearing of the prayer of 
Onias when he once prayed for rain is very vividly depicted in the 
Mishna, Taanith iiL 8. He is there called ^]nsn ^3in (^3^ meaning 

properly the *' circle diviner," hecause he prayed standing in a circle)L 
Compare also Derenhourg, p. 112 sq. 

' It must have heen the Passover of the year B.a 65, for immediately 
afterwards Scaurus arrived in Judea. 

^ J ose^huf, AfUiq. xiv. 2. 2. — Compare the rahhinical traditions in 
Derenbourg, p. 113 sq. 

* On the war of Porapey in Asia, B.a 66-62, compare Clinton, Fadi 
HelUnici, iii. 174^180 (ad ann. 66-62). E. W. Fischer, R&m. ZeiUaJeln, 
pp. 212-220, 226 f. Mommscn, K&mitcJu GtichichU, 5 Aufl. iii. 113-154. 
Peter, GeichicJUe Rom's (2 Aufl.), ii. 161-168. 
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63.*^ When that general arrived at Damascus ho heard of 
the war between the brothers in Judea, and pushed forward 
without delay to see how he might turn to account this strife 
between the rival princes. He had scarcely reached Judea 
when ambassadors presented themselves before him, both from 
Aristobulus and from Hyrcanus. They both sought his 
favour and support Aristobulus oflfered him in return four 
hundred talents ; and Hyrcanus could not be behind, and so 
promised the same sum. But Scaurus trusted Aristobulus 
rather because he was in a better position to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and so decided to take his side. He ordered Axetas to 
withdraw if he did not wish to be declared an enemy of the 
Somana. Aretas did not venture to show opposition. He 
therefore raised the si^, and thereupon Scaurus returned to 
Damascus. But Aristobulus pursued Aretas on his way 
homeward, and inflicted upon him a crushing defeat^ 

But the Roman favour which Aristobulus had so exerted 
himself to secure, under the protection of which he believed 
himself to be safe, soon proved fatal to his wellbeing and 
that of his country. He himself left no stone unturned in 
order to win the goodwill of Pompey as well as of Scaurus. 
He sent Pompey a costly present, a skilfully wrought golden 
vine worth five hundred talents, which Strabo found still on 
view at Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.'* But all 
this could not save Aristobulus, whenever Pompey found it to 

^^ Clinton, Fadi HdUnid, ilL 345, note. 

11 Joeephus, Ardiq. xiv. 2. 3 ; Wan o/ tha Jew$j i. 6. 2-3. 

'' Jooephus, Anluf. xiv. 3. 1. The words : rovro fUmi ro ZZp99 iwr^pit- 
xMpiip Kul iifiuts d9tiKu/AtP9» fv ' VLfA^i juT.x., ETC not the words of Joeephua, 
but belong to the quotation from Strabo, as the rest of the context afaowa. 
The value of the vine is once again given which Josephna had himself 
stated before. Joseph us might indeed himself have seen it on his first 
visit to Rome in a.d. 64 or 65. But in that case he would not have failed 
to mention that this was before the great fire. For in a.d. 69 the Capitol 
was burnt down (Tacitus, Hitt. iii. 71-72 ; Suetonius, ViidL 15 ; Die 
Cassius, Ixv. 17). 
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be for his advantage to withdraw his favour and take the side 
of Hyrcanus. In the spring of B.c. 63, Pompcy proceeded 
from his winter quarters into Syria/' subdued the greater and 
smaller princes in the Lebanon/** and advanced by way of 
Heliopolis and Ohalcis upon Damascus/^ There he was met 
at one and the same time by representatives of three Jewish 
parties. Not only did Aristobulus and Hyrcanus appear, but 
the Jewish people also sent an embassy. Hyrcanus com* 
plained that Aristobulus, in deCance of all law, bad violently 
assumed the government ; Aristobulus justified his conduct 
by pointing out the incapacity of Hyrcanus. But the people 
wished to have nothing to do with either, asked for the 
abolition of the monarchy and the restoration of the old 
theocratic constitution of the priests.^' Pompey heard them, 
but cautiously deferred any decision, and declared that he 
would put all things in order when he had accomplished his 

^* According to Dio Gassius, xxxvii. 7, Pompey passed the winter in 
the town of Aspis, the situation of which is not known. 

^** Among the subdued princes, Joseph us mentions in Antiq. ziv. 3. 2, 
a Jew, SilaSy as tyrant of Lysias. Baccliius Judacus is probably another 
petty prince of similar kind, whose overthrow is commemorated on a 
medal of A. Plautius, edile in B.a 54. See Reinach, Ades d eonf&enees 
de la McOU cU$ Aude$ juiva^ 1887, p. cxcvi. sq. ; La MonnaieM juives, p. 
28 sq. For the coins, see also Babelon, Monnaies de la r^ptUdique romaine^ 
t, \L 1886, p. 324 sq. The theory of the Due de Luyne;, that Bacchius is 
the Hebrew name of Aristobulus II. (Revue numitmatique^ 1858, p. 384^ 
is abeolntely impossible. Reinach thinks he might rather be identified 
with that Dionysius of Tripoli mentioned by Josephus in ArUiq. xiv. 3. 2. 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 3. 2. The order of march here given is an 
absurdity. Pella is either an interpolation, as Hitzig, p. 496, thinks, or a 
textual error for Abila. Still it is to be noted that the golden vine of 
Aristobulus was first brought to Pompey in Damascus (ilrUtg. xiv. 3. 1). 
Josephus indeed tells about it before he relates the previous march of 
Pompey by Heliopolis and Chalcis to Damascus, which would naturally 
make it seem as if Pompey had gone twice to Damascus, in B.c 64 and 
B.a 63. But evidently the affair is to explained thus : that Josephus 
derived the story of the golden vine from another source, and did not 
place it in quite the right setting in relation to the main narrative. 
Compare Niese^ Hermet^ Bd. xi. 1876, p. 471. 

^* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 3. 2. Diodorus, xl. 2nd ed., Muller. 
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contemplated expedition against the Kabateans. Till then 
all parties were to maintain the peace.^* 

Aristobulos, however, was by no means satisfied with this 
arrangement, and betrayed his discontent by suddenly quitting 
Dium, whither he had accompanied Pompey on his expedition 
against the Nabateans.^' Pompey grew suspicious, postponed 
bis campaign against the Ifabateans, and marched immediately 
against Aristobulus. He passed by Pella and crossed the 
Jordan near Scythopolis, and at Corea entered the territoiy 
of Judea proper/* Thence he sent messengers to Alexan- 
drium, to which Aristobulus had fled, and ordered him to 
surrender the fortress. After long delay and manifold 
negotiations, Aristobulus did this, but at the same time went 
to Jerusalem in order that he might there prepare for 
resistance." Pompey pursued him through Jericho, and soon 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. But now 
Aristobulus lost heart He betook himself to the camp of 
Pompey, gave him further presents, and promised to surrender 
to him the city if Pompey would suspend hostilities. Pompey 
was satisfied with this, and sent his general Gabinius to take 
possession of the city, while he retained Aristobulus in the 
camp. But Gabinius returned without having obtained his 
object^ for the people in tlie city had shut the gates against 

^^ Joeephus, ArUiq, xiv. 3. 3. 

^* On the situation of Dium, see Div. iL vol. i. p. 115. On the 
route of the march of Pompej generally, Menke's Dibelatlas, Sheet iv. 

>* On the situation of Corea, see Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
PakuUnO' VereiiUy ir. 1881, p. 245 f. Also Gratz's criticism of this in 
ManaUchnfi fur GaehichU uind Wiuentchaft des Judenlhums, 1882, pp. 
14—17. Gildemeister rightly identifies it with the Kat-awa of to-day in 
Wadi Faria in the valley of the Jordan, scarcely two hours' journey north 
from Mount Sartaha. The neighbouring fortress of Ale.xandrium must 
therefore just have been Mount Sartaba. Pompey thus marched from 
Scythopolis, in the Jordan valley, directly south to Jericho. In this way 
the marking of the route of march in Menke's liiUlatlas, restiug on the 
older hypothesis, is to be vindicatc<l as quite correct 

*• Joscphus, AiUiq. xiv. 3. 3-4 ; Wars of the Jew^^ i. 6. 4-5. 
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him* Pompey was so enraged at this that he put Aristobulus 
in prison, and immediately advanced against the city.*^ In 
Jerusalem opinions were now divided. The adherents of 
Aristobulus had no wish for peace, and resolved to defend 
themselves to the utmost The adherents of Hyrcanos, on 
the other hand, regarded Pompey as their confederate, and 
wished to open the gates to him. The latter were in the 
majority, and succeeded in carrying out their purpose. The 
city was surrendered to Pompey, who sent in his legate Piso, 
and without drawing sword took possession of it. But the 
war faction gathered together on the temple mount and there 
prepared themselves for resistanca^ 

The temple mount was then, as afterwards, the strongest 
point in Jerusalem. It presented to the east and the south a 
sheer precipice. Also on the west it was separated from the 
city by a deep ravine. Only on the north was there a 
gradual slope; but even there approach was made almost 
impossible by the constructicm of strong fortifications. In 
this fortress, well-nigh impregnable, the adherents of Aristo- 
bulus had now taken refuge, and Pompey, whether he would 
or not, had to engage upon a regular siege. It was quite 
evident from the nature of the ground that the north side 
must be the point of attack. A rampart was thrown up, and 
on it were placed the great battering-rams and engines of war 
which they had brought with them from Tyre. For a long 
time the powerful walls withstood the shock of their blows. 
At length, after a three months' siege, a breach was made in 
the wall. A son of the dictator Sulla was the first to make 
way through it with his troops. Others quickly followed. 
Then began a frightful massacre. The priests, who were then 
engaged offering sacrifice, would not desist from the execution 

*^ Joeephos, Aniiq. xir. 4. 1 ; Wan of the Jew$^ i 6. 6-7. 1. Pompey's 
camp Ib i\ao referred to in Wan of the Jews^ t. IS. S. 
'^ Joeephus, AwUq. xiy. 4. 2 ; Ware of the Jewe^ i. 7. 2. 

DIV. L VOL. I. X 
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of their office, and were hewn down at the altar. No less 
than 12,000 Jews are said to have lost their lives in this 
general batcheiy. It was towards the close of antumn of the 
year B.G. 63, under Cicero's consulship, according to Josephus 
on the veiy day of atonement, according to Dio Cassius on a 
Sabbath, that this holy city bowed its head before the Boman 
commander." 

Pompey himself forced his way into the Most Holy Place, 
into which only the feet of the high priest had ever before 
entered. But he left the treasures and precious things of 
the temple untouched, and also took care that the service 
of God should be continued without interruption. On the 
besieged he passed a severe sentence. Those who had 
promoted the war were beheaded ; the city and the country 

" Josepbua, Antiq. ziv. 4. 2-4 ; Wart of the Jew$^ L 7. 3-5. Dio 
Gassiua, zxxvii. 16. In general matters, al80 Strabo, zvL S. 40, p. 762 sq. 
Livy, Epitome, 102. Tacitus, Hid. v. 9. Appian, Stfr. 60 ; Miihri- 
dalee, 106. The day of atonement : rf rnc mrrtims if^*^^ AnUq. xiv. 
4. 3. The Sabbath : h rji rw K^omv if^ip^ Dio CaasioBy zxxvii. 16. 
Compare Strabo, Le, The day of atonement falls upon the lOih Tisha, 
or October. That Josephus means this by the term "Fast day," is 
rendered quite certain when we ooneider the use of the word among the 
JFewa. See Acts of Apostles, xzviL 9. Josephus, Antiq, zriL 6. 4. Philo, 
Vita Moiie, lib. iL § 4 ; de victtmu, S 3 ; de aspteuirio, § 23 [the principal 
passage] ; UgaL ad Cajvm, § 39 (ed. liangey, iL 138, 239, 296, 691). 
Mishna, Menaehoth zL fin. — ^The third month, s-i^i r^/roy ^vo, Antiq, ziv. 
4. 3, is not the third month of the year, either Jewish or Qreek, but the 
third month of the siege, as Josephus ezpressly says. Wan of the Jewe, i. 
7. 4 : rpiT^ yaf f^npl r^g vcXtofxims ; Wars of the Jewe, ▼. 9. 4 : r^ml youB 
^ifffj s-oX/ep«D^fjrrff. Herzfeld in Frankel's Monatechrifi fUr OeecfUehte und 
Wieeenechaft dee Judenthume, 1855, pp. 109-115, conjectures that the 
statement about the day of atonement rests on an error of Josephus, who 
found in his Qentile documents that the conquest took place on a fast 
day, which, however, according to the intention of the original writer, 
did not mean the day of atonement, but the Sabbath, according to a 
mistaken idea widely spread in the Qraeco-Boman world that the Jews 
fasted on the Sabbath. See, for example, Suetonius, A%tgtutue, 76. This 
is at least possible ; and it has also a certain air of probability, from the 
fact that Josephus, Antiq. ziv. 4 3, cites among his authorities Strabo, 
who, in his description of the world, zvL 2. 40, p. 763, says in regard to 
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were made tributary (r^ X^P9 '^^ '''^^^ 'lepoa-oXvfioi^ iiri- 
rarrei ^pov)^ The boundaries of the Jewish territories 
were greatly curtailed. All the coast towns from Baphia to 
Dora were taken from the Jews ; and also all non-Jewish 
towns on the east of the Jordan, such as Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Dium, and others ; also Scythopolis and Samaria, with 
the regions around them. All these towns were immediately 
put under the rule of the governor of the newly-formed 
Boman province of Syria.** The contracted Jewish territory 
was given over to Hyrcanus II., who was recognised as high 
priest, without the title of king.** 

the conquest of Jeroaalem : jt«Tf x«^f ro {idL Ilojus'^ief) 3* Z^ ^mvt, mpimt 
rigv riif wnrrtimi ifii^etv, itpUu dmxoi^TO oi 'louidics x«rroc Ifyw, Here we 
have, in fact^ the Sabbath fast day. The statement of Josephus may thus 
be quite satisfactorily explained. But in any case it must be maintained 
that the conquest occurred late in autumn. For the long series of events 
which took place between the advance of Pompey in the spring of b.g. 63 
{Ardiq, xiv. 3. 2) and the conquest of the city in the middle of spring, 
could not possibly have been accomplished within so short a space of 
time. It is therefore plainly impossible that the conquest should have 
occurred in June, as Gratz, iii. 162, and Hitzig, iL 498 f., suppose, and 
they have been led into this mistake in consequence of their erroneous 
interpretation of the phrase "the third month." 

>' Josephus, AfUiq. xiv. 4. 4 ; Wan of the Jewij L 7. 6. — Compare Cicero, 
Pro FlaccOf 67 : On. Fompeitu captis Hierosolymis victor ex illo fano nihU 
attigit 

'^ Compare on these cities and their condition under the Romans, § 23, 
[. Div. ii. vol i. pp 57-149. The list in Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4 4 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 7, is not complete. He mentions only the most 
Important Undoubtedly not only did all the coast towns lose their free- 
dom, but also all those f^wns on the east of the Jordan which afterwards 
formed the so-called Decapolia For in almost all the towns of Decapolis 
coins have been found upon which the Pompeian era is used. Compare 
the works of Noris, Belley, Eckhel, Mionnet, de Saulcy, referred to in 
Div. ii. voL i. p. 57. Pompey was therefore the founder of Decapolis. 
All the towns belonging to it, as well as Samaria and all the coast towns, 
owed to Pompey the restoration of their freedom as communes, of which 
they had previously been deprived by the Jews. 

*' Josephus, Aniiq. xiv. 4. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 6-7. Compare 
Antiq. XX. 10: r^ if 'Tf««yf) TraXtif r^p dpxfipttavvnw atxfihwg tit ftit rov 
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After Pompey had made these arrangements for the 
government of Palestine, he sent Scauras back as governor of 
Syria, while he himself hasted away again to Asia Minor, and 
first of all to Cilicia. He took Aristobalus along with him 
as a prisoner of war. He had with him also his two daughters 
and his sons Alexander and Antigonus, the former of whom 
contrived almost immediately to make his escape.* — When, 
^ in B.C. 61, Pompey celebrated his triumph in Rome with great 
magnificence and display, the Jewish priest-king, the descen- 
dant of the Maccabees, was made to march in front of the 
conqueror's chariot^ Besides Aristobulus and his family, 
Pompey also had with him a great number of Jewish prisoners, 
who, at a later period being set at liberty, formed the original 
stock of the Jewish community at Rome, which quickly rose 
to a position of importance.* 

With the institutions of Pompey the freedom of the Jewish 
people, after having existed for scarcely eighty years, if we 
reckon it as beginning in b.c. 142, was completely over- 
thrown, Pompey, indeed, was acute enough to insist upon 
no essential change in the internal government of the country. 
He suffered the hierarchical constitution to remain intact, and 
gave the people as their high priest Hyrcanus IL, who was 
favoured by the Pharisees. But the independence of the 
nation was at an end, and the Jewish high priest was a vassal 
of the Romans. This result, indeed, was inevitable from the 
moment the Romans set foot in Syria. For their power was 
altogether of a different sort from that of the Seleucidae. 
And even the most powerful of the princes, and one most 
loved by the people, would have been utterly unable to with- 

'* Joeephus, Antiq. ziv. 4. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 7. 

*' Compare the description of the triumph in Plutarch, Pompeim^ 45 ; 
Appian, Mithridates, 117. Appian conjectures wrongly that Aristobulus 
had been put to death after the triumph, for this did not take place until 
B.a 49. See the following section. 

** Compare Philo, De Ugatione ad Chjum, § 23 (ed. Mangcj, iL 568). 
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stand the eontinued pressure of the superior forces of the 
Bomans. But the work of conquest was made light to their 
Western assailants by the fact that the country was torn with 
internal strifes^ and that the contending parties were so blind 
to their own interests as to seek protection and help from the 
strangers. There was no longer any trace left of that spirit 
which had led the people on to victory a hundred years 
before. ^ 



sj- 



SECOND PERIOD, 

FEOM THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY 

TO THE WAE OF HADRIAN. 



THE ROMAN-HERODIAN AGE, B.C. 63-A.D. 135. 

Palestine, if not immediately incorporated with the province 
of Syria, was at least placed under the supervision of the 
Soman governor of Syria. Throughout this period, therefore, 
even more than throughout the previous period, its history 
became mixed up with that of Syria, and therefore here again 
we shall require to prefix a summary sketch or brief survey of 
the history of that country. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF 

SYRIA, B.C. 65-AD. 70. 

SOTTBCSa 

For the period of the Republic and the Civil Wars, &a 65-30, the chief 

original sources are Jobephus, Dio Cassius, Appian, Cicero, and 

Plutasch. 

For the period of the Empire, B.a 30-a.d. 70 : Josephus, Dio Cassius, 
Taoitus, and Suetonius. 

LiTEBATUBB. 

Nobis, Omolaphia Puana CktU d LwU Caetturum dmertaUonibui iUuilrata. ^ 
Venetiis 1681. — ^A Ust of the gOTemors of Syria from a.u. 707-822, or 
B.a 47 to A.D. 69, Ib given in Di9$erUUion ii. c 16, pp. 267-335. 

^ The two Caeears are the sons of Agrippa and Julia, therefore grand- 
eons of Augustus. The elder, Caius, died in a.d. 4 ; the younger, Lucius, 
in A.D. 2. 
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ScHorELlK, Chronoiogia Bomawirvm Syrias pra^tdorum^ etc., in Com- 

merUatuma huUnricae it critioaef Basileae 1741, pp. 465-497.— It treats 

of the whole period of Pompey down to the Jewish war of Vespasian 

and Titus. 
Sanclementb, De md^rit aerae emendatione Ubri quatuor. Bomae 1793, 

foL— Sanclemente gives in lib. ilL d-4, pp. 330-349, a list of the 

governors of Syria from M. Titias under Augustus to Cn. Piso under 

Tiberius. Consult especially lib. iv. 3-6, pp. 413-448, on Quirinius 

and his taxing. 
BoRGHKSl, Stdpreiide deUa Stria al tempo della morte d\ K S. Ges& Grxda, 

1847 ; reprinted in Oeuvres eompUUt <U Bartolonuo Borgheti^ voL v. 

1869, pp. 79-94. 
ZuMPT, De Syria Bomanorum provincia ab Caetare Augutto ad T, Vee 

poiianuim, in CommerUationei epigraphieae^ Part ii. 1854, pp. 71-150 
3 Compare also, Z umpt, Das Ge burt^jahr Chnd i^lS69^ PP» ^tQrS^^, <. 
Gerlach, Die r&mischen SUUthaUer in Syrien und Judda von 69 vor C^riito 

bis 69 naeh Chrido. Berlin 1865. 
MoMMSEN, De P. Sulpieii Quirinii tihdo TOmrtinOj in Ret geetae divi 

Auguili, 2 Aufl. 1883^ pp. 161-182. 
Marquabdt, Bdmieche Staateverwaltvng^ Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 415-422, 

gives a short list of governors. 
Kellnee, Die r&mitchen StaUhaUer von Syrien und Judda zur Zeii Chridi 

und der Apostel (Zeiteckrift fur hathoL Theologie, 1688, pp. 46(>-486>— 

Treats of the governors of Syria from B.a 44 to the destruction of 

Jerusalem. 

On the organization and history of the province of Syria generally, see 
KuHN, Die tUldtitche und bUrgerliehe Verfassung des r(hn. Seiche^ Bd. ii. 
1865, pp. 161-201.— Marquardt, B^hnitehe SiaatnerwaUung, L, 2 Aufl. 
pp. 392-430.— Mommsen, R&mieche Oetchickte, Bd. v. 1885, pp. 446-552. 
Compare also, Bormann, De Syriae provindae Romanae partibue eapUa 
nonnuUa. BeroL 1865. 

On the constitution of the Boman provinces generally, see Rein, art. 
Frovineia in Pauly's Real-Encydop. vi. 142-155.— Euhn, Die dddiiecke 
und bUrgerliehe Verfateung dee r&nUichen Eeiche bie auf die Zeiten 
JustinianSf 2 Bde. 1864-1865.— Marquardt, Rihnikhe SUuUnerwaUung^ 
i, 2 Aufl. 1881, pp. 497-567. — Compare also Hommsen, R9mitchet 
StaatsredU, iiL 1 (1887X pp. 590-832. 

In connection with the Roman, Jewish, and New Testament history, the 
history of the province of Syria is treated of in the comprehensive 
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work of Lewin, Fcuti Saa% London 1865. It embraces the period 
from B.a 70 to a.d. 70.— In the Index ftlao under Sfpria there ib 
given a list of the (povemors. 
The Roman history generally is treated of in the form of chronological 
tables in : Climton, Fasti HMavUi^ toL iii. ; Fadi Ro/m/ams toL L— 
£. W. Fischer, RSmMm ZeUtafdn wm Roms Oriindung bi$ auf 
Auguslit^ Tod^ Altona 1846. — Compare also the well-known works of 
Mommsen, Rimuehs GtKkiehte, Bd. iii. (5 Aufl. 1869X from Sulla's 
death to the battle of Thapsus, &a 78-4a— Peter, Gbc^tcto Rom§, 
Bd. ii., 2 Aufl. 1806, Bd. iiL 1867, Bd. iiL 8, 1869, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 180. — ^For the period of the Republic : 
Drunuuin, Oe$chithU Rami in ieinem UAergang9 von dtr repMik' 
cmimktn stir mo/narMicken VerfoMUMg^ oAar PampeiuSf CHwr^ Cictro 
mnd ihr$ Zeiigenomnt 6 Bde. 1834-1844. Ludwig Lange, Rihniichs 
AUertkiimery Bd. iiL, 2 Aufl. 1876, treats of the transition Irom the 
republic to the monarchy. — ^For the period of the Empire : HdcK, 
Ri^iiche GeschichU vom Verfall der RepMik bii nor VoUendwig dtr 
Momarchie unter CknutanUnj Bd. L in 3 AbtheiL 1841-1850 ; reaches 
only to the death of Nero. Schiller, Ge$ehichte der rifmischen Kaimr- 
aeie, Bd. L in 2 AbtheiL 1883, down to Diocletian ; Bd. iL 1887, down 
to Theodosius the Great 

The Syrian history during this period falls naturally into 
two divisions, the one embracing the Period of the Republic, 
the other the Period of the Empire. 



I. The Period of the Decay op the Eepubuc, 

B.C. 65-30. 

1. Syria under the predominating Influertce of Pompey, 

B.C. 65-48. 

M. AemilitLS Scaums, B.C. 65, 62. 

Sent by Pompey, he arrived at Damascus in B.a 65, where 
previously Lollius and Metellua had been stationed (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 2. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i 6. 2 ; Clinton, Fasti 
ffellenici, iiL 346). From B.c. 64 to RC. 63 Pompey him- 
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self wa8 in Syria. He arrived there in b.c. 64, during the 
consulship of L. Julius Caesar and G. Marcius Figulus (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii 6). He passed tke winter in Aspis (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 7). He took the city of Jerusalem in b.c. 63, 
and went in B.a 62 to Italy (Clinton and Fischer, under the 
year b.c. 62). On his departure, Fompey left Scaurus in 
Syria (Appian, iS^i^r. 51; Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 5). This 
governor carried on to its close the campaign against the 
Arabian prince Aretas, contemplated by Fompey (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jetcs, l 8. 1). Reference is 
made to this on the coins bearing the inscription Sex Aretas, 
M. Scaurus, Aed. cur,, ex S, C. (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ▼. 131 ; 
Babelon, Monnaies de la rijnMique romaine, t i. 1885, 
p. 120 sq.). — A decree of the Tyrians in honour of Scaurus 
is communicated by Benan in Mission de PJUnicie, p. 533 sq. 
From Joppa Scaurus took with him the skeleton of the sea 
monster to which Andromeda had been fastened (Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, ix. 5. 11). — Compare, in reference to 
Scaurus generally, Drumann, Geschichte Boms, i 28—32; 
Pauly's Real'Encyd. i 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 372-374 ; Boighesi, 
Oeuvres, il 185 ff. ; Gaumitz, Leipziger Studien zur class. 
Philologie, Bd. ii 1879, pp. 249-289, especially p. 259. 

Mdreius PhUippus, B.C. 61-60. 

According to Appian, Syr. 51, between Scaurus and 
Grabinius, Marcius Fhilippus and Lentulus Marcellinus were, 
for two years each, governors of Syria (r&pSe fiev i/carifHp 
Si€T^9 irpu^Bvf XP0if09), both with praetorian power. Seeing 
that Gabinius arrived in Syria in the beginning of B.C. 57, we 
must assign to Marcius Fhilippus the years ac. 61-60, and 
to Lentulus Marcellinus the years b.c. 59-58. Compare 
Clinton, iii« 346, against Noris, p. 223, and Schopflin, p. 466, 
who give to both only the two years B.C. 59-68. The 
correct statement is also given in : Lewin, Fasti Sacri, n. 101, 
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103 ; Godt, Quamodo provineiae Romanae per decennium bello 
civili Caesariano arUecedeM administrator ntU (Kiel 1876), 
pp. 7, 8. 

LerUtUus Marcellinus, B.C. 59-58. 

Compare what is said above. He too, like his predecessor, 
had still to carry on the war against the Arabians (Appian, 
StfT. 51). 

A. Oabinius, B.C. 57-55. 

On account of the constant disturbances caused in Syria 
by the Arabs, it was resolved in b.c. 58 to send thither 
immediately a proconsul (Appian, Syr, 51), and indeed first 
of all they sent A« Gabinius, one of the consuls of the year 
B.a 58 (Plutarch, Cicero, c 30), who therefore arrived in 
Syria in the beginning of B.c. 57.' — He used his power in an 
exceedingly oppressive and tyrannical manner (Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 55, 56). Cicero also speaks frequently of his bound- 
less rapacity. For example, it is declared in Pro Sesiio, a 43 : 
" Oabinium haurire cotidie ex paratissimis atque opulerUissimis 
Syriae gazis inv/nurabUe pondus auri, helium inferre quiescen- 
ttbiis, ut eorum veteres illibatasqtie divitias in profundissimum 
Itbidinum suarum, gurgitem profundat" In De provinciis 
consularibus, c. 4 : " In Syria imperatore illo nihil aiiud 
[mque gesium] mque actum est nisi pactiones pecuniarum cum 
tyrannis, dccisianes, direptiones, latrocinia, caedes," — Gabinius 
was a favourite and an unswerving adherent of Fompey, and 
therefore when Pompey came intx) conflict with the senate he 
took the side of his patron, as he showed, for example, in his 

' For the consuls and praetors went then to the province immediatelj 
after the expiry of their terms of office. This was first changed in B.a 
52, when it was determined that five years must always elapse. Compare 
Maiquardt, R&mische StaaUverwaltung, i. (2 Aufl. 1881) p. 522. 
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Egyptian campaign. He had engaged, as early as ac. 56/ in 
an expedition against the Parthians, well fitted to serve the 
interests of the republic, when he received instructions from 
Pompey to reinstate King Ptolemy Auletes, who had been 
driven out of Alexandria by a popular revolt Ptolemy himself 
gave to this command the necessary stimulus by a present of 
10,000 talents. These two reasons moved (Sabinius more 
powerfully than the contrary wishes of the senate, and the 
existing law which forbade the proconsul to overstep the 
limits of his province. He suspended his operations against 
the Parthians, pushed forward to Egypt, and conquered the 
Egyptian army. In this campaign young Marc Antony, the 
future triumvir, distinguished himself. King Ptolemy was 
restored to his throne in the beginning of the year b.c. 55 
(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 56—58 ; Cicero, in Pison, c. 21 ; Josephus, 
ArUiq. xiv. 6. 2 ; Plutarch, AnUm. a 3 ; Appian, Syr. 5 1 ; 
Fischer, Bom. ZeUtafdn, pp. 244, 247). He was therefore 
at Rome on this account, mainly at Cicero's instigation, in 
B.C. 55, accused de majesiate. The trial was already going 
on when he, in September B.a 54, after the province had 
been meanwhile transferred to Crassus, arrived in Some 
(Cicero, ad Quint, iii 1. 5—7). His wealth and the influence 
of Pompey prevailed in securing for him a favourable judg- 
ment in this matter ; but on account of his boundless 
oppressions he was sentenced to exile, although now Cicero 
himself, induced to do so by Pompey, ple^ on his behalf 
(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 59—63, cf. 55 ; Appian, Stfr. 51 ; Civ. ii. 
24 ; Cicero, ad Quint fr. iii 1—4 ; pro Babirio Postumo, ca 
8 and 12). — Compare on Gabinius generally, Drumann, 
OesehiehU Bams, iii 40-62; Pauly's Beal-Encydop. iii. 
pp. 565-571. 

' From this indication of the time we reach the conclusion that the 
reinstatement of Ptolemy took place in the beginning of B.a 55, probably 
in March. Fischer, RSm. ZeUiafdn^ p. 247. 
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Jf Lieinitu Orassua, B.G. 54—53. 

In the year ac. 60» Caesar, Pompey, and CrasBas had 
formed what is called the first Triumvirate. In B.a 66 Uus 
arrangement was renewed upon their meeting together at 
Luca. The result of this was that in Ka 55 two of the 
triumviis, Pompey and Crassus, obtained the rank of consuls. 
While they held the consulship, Pompey undertook the 
administration of Spain, Crassus that of Syria, to he entered 
upon by each in B.a 55 (Dio Cassius, zxziz. 33-36 ; livy, 
Epiiome, 105 ; Plutarch, Pampeius, 52 ; OroMtus, 16 ; Appian, 
Civ. iL 18). Crassus started from Borne and went to Syria 
in November B.a 55, even before the expiry of his consul* 
ship (see Clinton, ad ann. aa 54 ; Fischer, Bom. ZriUafdn, 
p. 250).^-^In B.a 54 he fitted out an expedition against the 
Parthians, and pressed forward till he had crossed the Euphrates, 
but he then turned back and spent the winter in Syria. In 
the spring of B.a 53 he renewed his campaign, crossed the 
Euphrates at Zeugma, but suffered a serious defeat, and was 
obliged to withdraw to Carraa When he could not even 
here maintain his ground, he continued his retreat, and had 
reached as iar as the Armenian mountain land when the 
Parthian general Surena offered him terms of peace on the 
condition that the Bomans should confine themselves to the 
districts on the other side of the Euphrates. Crassus was 
obliged to agree to these terms ; but when going to a confer- 
ence with Surena, accompanied by a small retinue, he was 
treacherously set upon by the Parthian troops and murdered 
in B.a 53 (according to Ovid, liasL vi 465 : V. Idus Juntas, or 
9th June ; see Clinton and Fischer, ad ann. KO. 53). Many 



« He cauiot, howeyer, have entexed Syria in the begimiing of the 
year, eince he sent forward a tabordinate to take oyer the proyinoe from 
Gkbiniae, who was sent away unrecogmsed by Qabiniai (Dio Cassias, 
xxxix. 00). 
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of his people were taken prisoners by the Parthians : part suc- 
ceeded in making their escape ; another part had even before 
this returned to Syria under the leadership of the quaestor 
Cassius Longinus (Dio Gassius, xL 12-27; Plutarch, Cnugus, 
17-31 ; Livy, Epitome^ 106 ; Justin, xlii. 4). — Compare on 
Crassus generally, Drumann, OeschichU Boms, iv. 71—115 , 
Pauly's lUal'Encydop. iv. 1064-1068. On the Parthian 
campaign, Gutschmid, Geschic/Ue Irans und Seiner Nach- 
harldnder (1888), pp. 87-93 ; and the literature referred to 
by Gutschmid, p. 171 £ 

C. Cassius Longinus, B.a 53-51. 

After the death of Crassus the supreme command in Syria 
fell to Cassius Longinua The Parthians now made inroads 
upon the Boman territory, pressed on in B.a 51 as far as 
A^ntioch, but were fortunately again driven back by Cassius 
in autumn of B.G. 51 (Dio Cassius, xL 28-29; Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 ; livy, JBpUome, 108 ; Justin, xliL 4 ; Cicero, 
ad Atticum, v. 20 ; ad Familiares, ii. 10 ; Philipp, xL 14; 
Drumann, Oeschichte Boms, ii. 117 f. ; Pauly's Real-Eneyclop, 
iL 194 ff. On the chronology, see especially, Fischer, 
ZeUta/dn, p. 260 f.).* 

M. Calpumius Bibuius, B.a 51-50. 

Cassius Longinus was succeeded by Bibuius (according to 
Cicero, ad Familiares, iL 10 ; ad Atticum, v. 20 ; Dio Cassius, 
xl. 30). He is called Aevtcio^ BvfiXo^ in Appian, Syr, 51. 
But from the testimony of Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 19, xv. 
1 and 3, and Livy, Epitome, 108, and Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 
31, it is put beyond dispute that he was M. Bibuius, the 

' Cicero was then (August aa 51-July ac. 50 ; compare Fischer, 
ZeUtafeln^ pp. 262, 299) proconsul of Cilicia, and boasted of having had 
something to do with the expulsion of the Parthians (compare especiaUy, 
ad Familiares, xv. 1-4). 
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colleague of Caesar in the consulship in ac. 59. — He arrived 
in Sjrria in autumn of the year B.C. 51 (Cicero, ad Attieum, 
y. 18 and 20). — ^He also had still trouble with the Parthians 
(compare Cicero, ad Familiares, xiL 19), but was able to rid 
himself of it in great measure by stirring up internal feuds 
among them. According to Dio Cassius, zL 30, these civil 
conflicts took place as early as B.c. 51, during the consulship 
of M. Marcellus and Sulp. Rufus. Compare Cicero, odAtticum, 
vii. 2, sub Jin. : Parthi reptnU Bibulum umivivum rdiquerufU. 
— Cicero, who at this same time administered the neighbouring 
province of Cilicia, in ad Atticum, vi 1. 13, mentions Bibulus 
among those who in the administration of their province "vaide 
hxnusU se gerurU," — Compare also Fischer, Sim. ZeiUafdn, p. 
264 f. On Bibulus generally, Drumann, OtsehickU Boms, il 
97-105; Pauly's Beal-Encyclop. ii. 101 L 

Vejento, RC. 50-49. 

** BibiUiis de provincia decessit, Vg'erUanem praefecit.*' So 
writes Cicero in the beginning of December ac. 50 {ad 
AUicum, viL 3. 5). 

Q. Meidlus Scipio, B.C. 49-48. 

When, during the first days of the year B.c. 49, the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey broke out, the provinces had 
just been partitioned among the Pompeian party, and the 
province of Syria had been conferred on the father-in-law of 
Pompey, Q. Metellus Scipio, who had held the consulship in 
the year b.c. 52 (Caesar, Bell. Civ. L 6 ; compare Cicero, ad 
Atticum, ix. 1). — Toward the end of B.C. 49 he withdrew 
from Syria two legions for the support of Pompey, and 
wintered with them in the territory of Peigamum (Caesar, 
BM. Civ. iii. 4 and 31). In the following year he proceeded 
to Macedonia, and joined Pompey shortly before the battle 
of rharsalia (Caesar, Bell. Civ. iil 33, 78-82). In the battle 
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of Pharsalia he commanded the centre of Pompey*8 army 
(Caesar^ Bell. Civ. iii. 86). — Compare on Metellus Scipio 
generally, Drumann, GeaehidUe JRoma, ii. 44-49 ; Paoly's Real- 
Ewydop. iL 32-34. 

2. Syria during the Time of Caesar, b.c. 47-44. 

Sezltu Caesar, aa 47-46. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, 9th August B.c. 48, Caesar 
followed Pompey by sea to Egypt, which he reached in the 
beginning of October, shortly after the assassination of 
Pompey, which had taken place on the 28 th September. 
Contrary to expectation, he became involved in Egypt in a 
war with King Ptolemy, which detained him there for nine 
months (Appian, Civ. ii. 90). Not till the end of June ac. 
47 could he get away from Egypt, and then he went as 
speedily as possible (Dio Gassius, xlii. 47 : rdxei ttoXX^ 
;^pi;<ra/A€vo9) throagh Syria to Asia Minor in order to make 
war upon Phamaces, king of Pontus {Auct. de Bell, Alcxandr. 
c. 33, 65 ff. ; Plutarch, Caesar, 49, 50 ; Suetonius, Caesar, 
35; Appian, Civ. ii 91).* Hitherto Syria, as it would 
seem, had been left very much to itself. Now for the first 
time, during his short visit to the province (according to 
Cicero, ad AUicum, xl 20, Caesar was at Antioch in the 
middle of July B.a 47), Caesar organized the administration 
of Syria by setting up a relative of his own, Sextus Caesar, 
as governor {Bell. Alexandr. c 66 ; Dio Cassius, xlviL 26 ; 
compare Josephns, Antig. xiv. 9. 2). — Many cities of Syria 
then obtained from Caesar important privileges, and, in 

* Caesar joomeyed by sea from Egypt to Syria, and from Syria to 
Cilicia ; compare Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 3, 9. 1. Au>ct. de Bell. Alexandr. 
66 : iodsm ekuse^ qua veneratj profieiicitur in CUicinm. In an earlier 
passage, BdL Alexandr. 33 : eic rdnu omnibus confectis et coUocatie ipse 
itinen terredri profeetui ed in Syriam, the words iiinere ierrestri ought 
to be Btruck out 
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consequence, began reckoning from a new era, the atra 
Caaariana ; so, €.g., Antiocb, Gabala, Laodicea, Ptolemais 
(see Noris, Annus tt epoehae Syromaeedanum, ed. lips. pp. 
162 sqq., 270 sqq., 293 sqq., 424 sqq. ; Eckhel, Dodr. Num. 
Vet. iii 279 sqq., 313 sqq., 315 sqq., 423 sqq.). Ck>mpare 
BelL AUxandr. 65 : wmmaratus fare in omnibus civUatibtu, 
guae majors $uiU dignilate, praemia bene merilis et viritim ei 
publies iribuiL Marqoardt. Bomiseke StacUsvenoallung, L 397. 

Caeeilius Bassus, B.a 46. 

While Oaesar in the spring of B.a 46 had still to fight in 
Africa with the party of Pompey, a Pompeian, Caedlins 
Bassns, sought to secure to himself the governorship of 
Syria. He was indeed beaten by Sextus, but he succeeded in 
getting the goyemor put out of the way by assassination, 
won over the soldiers to his side, and made himself master of 
Syria (Dio Gassius, zlviL 26-27; livy, Epiiome, 114; 
Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 1. Diveiging in points of detail, 
Appian, (Xv. iii 77, iv. 58, with whom Drumann, GeschichU 
Boms, iL 125-127, and Pauly's Bsal-Encydop. il 36 f., 
igree). 

C. Antidius Vitus, B.a 45. 

In opposition to Caeeilius Bassus the party of Caesar was 
headed by Antistius Yetus. In autunm of the year B.a 45 
he besieged Bassus in Apamea, but could gain no decided 
advantage over him, because the Parthians brought assistance 
to Bassus (Dio Cassius, xlviL 27. Compare Josephus, AiUiq. 
xiv. 11. 1. The date is given by Cicero, ad AUieum, xiv. 
9. 3, and Dio Cassius, xlviL 27, as SiA rov j(€ifMva). 

L. Staiius Murcus, ac. 44. 

In order to put down Caedlius Bassus, Caesar sent, 
probably in the beginning of Ba 44. I^ Statius Marcus to 
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Syria with three legion&^ He was supported by the governor 
of Bithynia, Q. Marcius Crispns^ who also had three legions 
under his command. By both Bassus was again besi^ed in 
Apamea (Appian, Civ, in. 77» iv. 58 ; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27; 
Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 1. Compare Strabo, xvL p. 752). 

3. Syria under the Adminietration of Camus, B.O. 44-42. 

C. Cassius Longinus, B.C. 44-42. 

Affairs took a new turn in consequence of the murder of 
Caesar on 15th March b.g. 44. Among the conspirators who 
accomplished that deed was, besides Brutus, the celebrated 
C. Cassitts Longinus, the same man who, in the years B.c. 
53-51, had successfully defended Syria against the attack of 
the Parthians. He had been already nominated by Caesar 
as governor of Syria for the year ac. 43 (Appian, Civ. iii. 2, 
iv. 57). But after Caesar's death Marc Antony contrived it 
so that Syria was given to Dolabella, and another province, 
possibly Cyrene, to Cassius (Appian, Civ. iii. 7-8, iv. 57). 
Cassius, however, did not agree to these arrangements, but 
went to Syria as the province assigned to him by Caesar. 
He arrived there in the end of the year B.c. 44, before 
Dolabella had made his appearance (Appian, Civ. iii. 24, 
iv. 58 ; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 21, 26)/* — At the time of his 
arrival Caecilius Bassus was still under siege by Statins 
Murcus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea. He succeeded 

' From Cicero, ad FamUiarei, xii. 19, we leam that Caesar once nomi- 
nated Q. Comificias as governor of Syria. Cicero writes to Comificius as 
follows : Bdlum^ quod est in Sfria^ SyriamqiLe provinciam tibi triinUam 
«M0 a Ckuaare ex tuU Utteris eognovL As the letter is not dated, it cannot 
be used as determining anything farther as to the time. In any case, that 
seems to have been a plan that was never carried out 

'* On the negotiations in regard to the provinces during the year B.a 
44, see further details in Drumann, Geschiehte Komsy i. 139-144, iL 123 f. 
Pauly's BeaJrEneydop. ii. 196 f. Lange, R&miecha AUerikimer, iii., 2 Aufl. 
p. 498 ff. Krause, Appian aU Quelle fiir die Zeii vcn der Vereckw&rung 

DIV. I. VOL. L Y 
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in winning over to himself the two besieging generals, where- 
upon also the legion of Bassus went over to him. Cassius 
himself relates to Cicero that this occurred in March and 
May B.C. 43 (Cicero, ad Familiares, xiL 11 and 12. Compare 
ad BrtUum, ii. 5 ; Philippic xL 12, 30 ; Appian, Oiv. iii. 78, 
iv. 59 ; Dio Cassius, xlviL 28 ; Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 2 ; 
Drumann, GesdiichU Boms, ii 128). — ^Thus Cassius had con- 
siderable fighting power at his command * before Dolabella, 
who had meanwhile established himself in the interests of 
Marc Antony in Asia Minor, made his appearance in Syria in 
ac. 43, and pressed forward as far as Laodicea, on the sea- 
coast south of Antioch (Appian, Civ. iil 78, iv. 60 ; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii. 29—30). Cassius laid siege to him there 
(Cicero, ad Familians, xiL 13-15), and compelled him to 
yield, whereupon Dolabella had his head struck off by a 
soldier of his bodyguard (Appian, Civ. iv. 60-62 ; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii 30 ; Drumann, OtichichU Boms, ii 129 ff., 
514 ff.; Wegehaupt, P. Cornelius Dolabella, 1880).— After 
the defeat of Dolabella, Cassius intended to turn to Egypt^ 
but instead of this was called by Brutus to Asia Minor 
in B.C. 42.* He therefore left his nephew ^^ with a legion 

gegen Caesar hit turn Tode du Decimui Bnttui, ThL L 1879, p. 12 ff. 
Schiller, GeechichU der rifm. KaieentU, L 22 fL Otto Eduard Schmidt^ 
Jahrbiicker fur dast. Philologie, 13, Supplementband, 1884, pp. 700-712. 

* Of the three above-named generale, CaMitis had at their own wish 
dismissed Crispus and Bassus, but he retained in his service, with the 
retention of his foriuer rank, Statins Murcus (Dio Cassius, xlviL 28^ 

* Van der Chijs, dt Herode M. p. 18, has rightly shown, in opposition 
to Fischer, BSmMu ZeiUafdn, p. 328, that Brutus' call to Oassius was 
given, not in aa 43^ but in aa 42, not till some time after Cicero's death, 
which took place on 7th December &a 43 (Plutarch, Brutue, 28X when 
already Octavian and Marc Antony had formed the plan of passing over 
to Greece (Appian, iv. 83). On the jther hand, he is in error in mnVing 
Cassius winter in Egypt in aa 43-42, since the opposite is proved from 
Appian, iv. 83. Hitzig, ii. 517, gives the right view. Compare also 
Mendelssohn in Bitschl's Acta Soeietati* phUoL Lips. iv. 1875, p. 251 sq. 

^* His name is unknown. In the hattle at Philippi a nephew of 
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in Sjrria (Appiao, Civ, iv. 63), met with Brutus at Smyrna, 
then undertook an expedition against Bhodes, again joined 
Brutus at Sardes, and then accompanied him to Macedonia, 
where, late in autumn of the year B.c. 42, at Pbilippi, the 
troops of the conspirators were defeated by Marc Antony 
and Octavian. Cassius, as well as his confederate Brutus, 
ended his life by his own hand (Appian, Civ, iv. 63-138; 
Dio Cassius, xlviL 31-49 ; Plutarch, Brutus, 28-63). 

4. Syria under the Rule of Marc Antony, ac. 41-30. 

Decidius Saxa, B.C. 41—40. 

After the battle of Philippi, Octavian went to Italy, while 
Marc Antony proceeded first of all to Greece and afterwards 
to Asia (Plutarch, Antonius, 23-24). On his march through 
Asia, Antony met for the first time, in B.C. 41, at Tarsus, 
Cleopatra, who managed so to fascinate him by her charms, 
that he followed her to Egypt, where he spent the winter 
of B.a 41-40 in inactivity and self-indulgence (Plutarch, 
Antonius, 25-28). — During B.C. 41, before he went to 
Egypt, he arranged the affairs of Syria,^^ exacted on every 
hand an exorbitant tribute (Appian, Civ, v. 7), and left 
Decidius Saxa as governor (Dio Cassius, xlviii. 24; Livy, 
EpUoinc, 127). 

In the spring of B.c. 40, Antony left Eg}'pt, and in the 
summer of the same year arrived in Italy, with the intention 
of engaging in conflict with Octavian ; but after some 
unimportant skirmishing, he concluded with him at Brun- 
disium a treaty, according to which the provinces were to 
be partitioned between Octavian and Antony, in such a way 

Cassius fell, named L. Cassius (Appian, iv. 135). Perhaps this is the 
same as he who is referred to in the text, as Noris, Ceiiot, Pis, p. 280, 
conjectures. 
^^ Where he already had served under Gabiniua. See above, p. 331. 
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that the former should have the West and the latter the East 
(Appian, Civ. v. 52-65; Dio Cassius, xlviii. 27-28. The 
dividing line was at Scodra, now called Scutari, in Illyria, 
Appian, v. 65). Antony remained for somewhere about a 
year in Italy, during which time he appointed several vassal 
kings, among whom was Herod,'* and then went in autumn 
of Ra 39 to Athens (Appian, Civ. v. 75-76 ; Dio Cassius, 
xlviii. 39), where, with several intervals of absence, he 
remained till the spring of B.C. 36 (Drumann, Geschichte Boms, 
i. 441 f., 447 f.). 

At the time when Antony secured to himself from Octavian 
the rule over the East, a large portion of the eastern territory, 
the whole province of Syria, had been taken possession of by 
the Parthians. These had, in 6.c. 42, just about the time 
when Cassius left Syria (Appian, Civ. iv. 63), been invited 
by Cassius to join a league against Octavian and Antony. 
But nothing came of that plan then, for the whole programme 
fell through at Philippi, and the negotiations that had been 
for a long while under consideration were brought to an 
end. But Labienus, the chief of the embassy, remained at 
the Parthian court, and succeeded by his persistent represen- 
tations in persuading King Orodes at length to make an 
inroad upon the Soman territory. As early perhaps as the 
autumn of B.c. 41, at latest in the spring of B.C. 40, a great 
Parthian army, under the command of Labienus and Pacorus, 
the son of King Orodes, invaded Syria, and attacked Decidius 
Saxa, who fell in the battle. He then conquered all Syria, 
Phoenicia (with the exception only of Tyre), and Palestine, 

*^ Appian, Civ. v. 75 : Ivth Zi xij xal /3«ea<Xf«f, oC; )oic//«a9f/sv, ixl 06pots 
Apat TtroLyfAiv^t;^ Hovrw fAiv Ace^ffov row ^etpwatcovs rov M/tf^/2«rov, 'Dov- 
f* ait UP 3 c Kxi ^eif*»pia» 'Hp4i3i)», Auvrretp ^ JltoiZup^ »«i TLoXi/Mtpx 
f^ipovs K<Xtf»i«f, Kxl iripovs i; irtpa t0m. Also some appointments of later 
times (&c. 35) in Dio Cassius, xlix. 32. Compare Plutarch, Antonius, 
36 : xc'K'Aot; fp^ee^/^fro Tsrpuoxi»S xoei fiufftXiiMg fivup fitym'Kuv, Ihurtnf cvwt^ 
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and finally pressed on to Asia Minor, and even vrent as far as 
the Ionian coast (Dio Cassias, xlviii. 24-26 ; Appian, Syr. 51 ; 
Oiv. Y. 65 ; Plutarch, Antonim, 30 ; Livy, Epitome, 127). — 
On the chronology, see especially, Biircklein, Qudlm und 
Chronologit der romisch-parthenischen FeldzUge in den Jahren 
713-718 d. St. {Leipziger Dissertat. 1879) pp. 49-51. 
Generally, Gatschmid, OeschidUe Irans und seiner Nachbar- 
lander (Tub. 1888), p. 93 fit, and the literature there referred 
to by Gutschmid. 

P. Ventidius, B.C. 39-38. 

Toward the end of the year B.c. 40, according to Biirck- 
lein, or, according to the usual reckoning, in b.c. 39, Antony 
sent P. Yentidius with an army to Asia. This general, in 
B.a 39, drove Labienus back to Taurus, and defeated hini 
there in a decisive battle. Labienus was himself taken 
prisoner and put to death. Yentidius then overran Cilicia, 
gained a victory over Pharnapates, a general under Pacorus, 
at Amanus, the mountain boundaiy between Cilicia and 
Syria, and took possession now without difficulty of Syria 
and Palestine (Dio Cassius, xlviii 39-41 ; Livy, Epitome, 
127; Plutarch, AnUmius, 33)." — In B.C. 38 the Parthians 
made a new invasion, but suffered a complete defeat in the 
district of Cyrrestic at the hands of Yentidius. Pacorus was 
slain in the battle, on the same day on which Crassus had 
fallen fifteen years before. This gives as the date of the 
battle Y. Idus Junias, or 9th June (Dio Cassius, xlix. 19-20; 
livy. Epitome, 128 ; Plutarch, AnUmiiiSy 34. Compare also 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 21 : iv r^ avT§ Vf^P^ tKaripov rou €tov<: 
ifiA^orepa cvwiu^xOti). — ^Yentidius now went forth against 
Antiochus of Comagene. While he laid siege to his enemy 
in Samosata, Antony himself arrived, dismissed Yentidius, 

^* That all this happened daring the year B.a 39, is distinctly stated in 
Dio Oasdus, zlviiL 43, init. 
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and contianed the aiege. But he met with little success, 
was satisfied with an apparent submission on the part of 
AntiochuSy and went back to Athens, leaving C. Sosius 
governor in Syria (Dio Cassius, xliz. 20-22; Plutarch, 
AfUanius, 34). — On the chronology, see Biircklein, QuelUn 
und ChranologU des rom. partK FddzUge, pp. 51-61. 

C. Sosius, B.a 38-37. 

Sosius completed the subjugation of Syria by conquering 
the Jewish king Antigonus, the confederate of the Parthians, 
J> and taking Jerusalem. He then set up Herod as king, who 
<> had been nominated before '^j Ai^tP*^ I^io Cassius, xlix. 
22, assigns this to B.C. 38, under the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, and C. Norbanus Flaccus. But compare 
what is said under § 14. 

In the year B.G. 36 Antony himself again appeared in the 
East Wishing to deal a decisive blow at the Parthians, he 
advanced against them with a great force, but accomplished 
nothing, and was obliged, after the beginning of the winter, 
to retire again with heavy losses (compare Gutschmid, 
OtschiehU Irans, pp. 97—101). — But before he went forth 
against the Parthians, in the spring of B.a 36, he had again 
met with Cleopatra in Syria. And after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he gave himself up in Leuke 
Kome, between Sidon and Berytus, to the usual luxurious 
indulgences in her company (Dio Cassius, xlix. 23-31; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 36—51). — ^He then followed her, before 
the end of the year B.c. 36 (Fischer, Bom. ZMtafdn, p. 
358 f.), to Egypt, and remained there till B.a 33, abandoning 
himself to unbounded revels and pleasures, which were 
interrupted only by two short campaigns against Armenia in 
B.C. 34 and B.a 33 (Dio Cassius, xlix. 33, 39-41, 44 ; 
Plutarch, A^Uonius, 52—53; Drumann, Geschichte Boms, i 
461-467 ; Pauly's Beal-Encydop, i 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1178). 
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During this period and that immediately following, down 
to the battle of Actium, only two governors of Syria are 
known to us. 

Z. Munacius Flancus, B.a 35. 

In B.C. 35, while L. Comificius and Sextus Pompeius were 
consuls (Dio Cassius, xlix. 18), Sextus Pompeius, who after 
his defeat by Octavian had fled to Asia Minor, was there 
put to death. Appian, Civ, v. 144, says that it is un- 
certain whether the oixler for his execution was given by 
Antony himself or by Flancus the governor of Sjrria (elal 
S* ot IIXdrfKov, ou/e ^Avrdviop \4yovaiv iTTiareTKat, ap)(pvTa 
Svplasi). We see from this incidental statement that at 
this time L. Munacius Plancus was governor of Syria. He 
was one of the most trusty friends of Antony, but went over 
to the side of Octavian before the outbreak of the war 
between that prince and Antony in B.C. 32 (Dio Cassius, 
L 3). — Compare also generally, Drumann, OeschidUe Boms, 
iv. 207-213; Pauly's Real-Eruydop. v. 204-208; Borghesi, 
Oeuvres, il 83 ffi 

L. Calpumius Btbulus, B.C. 32-31 (?). 

Appian, Civ. iv. 38, makes a passing reference to L 
Bibulus among the conspirators who subsequently effected a 
reconciliation with Octavian and Antony. "But Bibulus 
reconciled himself [with Antony and Octavian] at the same 
time as Messala, and served under Antony as the com* 
raander of a ship, and was often employed in negotiations 
for x)eace between Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
by Antony governor of Syria, and died while he held the 
office of governor." ^^ Since Bibulus is here said to have 

2/«XA«y«; Tt xoXXd^Jt/f *Arr«»iV »ttl Ka.i9m.pt ff clXXijAov; tvipifAtuat, km} 
vrparnyc; dirtZtix^n 'Svptae vx' 'AirT«»y/ov, x«i orpatrfiyiip in 
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died dariDg his governorship, but was, according to the 
evidence of the coins, alive at least in B.c. 33 (Dnimann, 
Geschichte Boms, ii. 106), Noris, Ceriot. Piaan. p. 286 ; Schop- 
flin, p. 477, and others correctly place his term as governor 
in the period of the wars between Antony and Octavian. 
Compare also Drumann, GeschiehU Boms, ii. 105 f. ; Boighesi, 
Oeuvrts, iL 92 ff. ; Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 581. The coins in 
Babelon, 3fonnaies de la ripuUiqus romaine, t, L 1885, pi 
304 sq. 

Antony was meanwhile becoming more and more enslaved 
by the caresses of Cleopatra. He had allowed himself to bo 
persuaded to promise Roman provinces to her and to her 
children. Thus Cleopatra obtained, among others. Code- 
Syria, Phoenicia as far as Eleutherus, with the exception of 
Tyre and Sidon, portions of Judea and Arabia, which were 
taken away from their kings Herod and Malchus, and, finally, 
a part of Iturea, the king of which, Lysanias, had been slain 
(Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 3. 8, 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 18. 
5 ; Dio Cassius, xlix. 32 ; Plutarch, Antonius, 36. On the 
time at which these donations were made, see below at § 15). 
Cleopatra's son, Ptolemy, whom she had borne to Antony, 
at a somewhat later period obtained Syria as far as the 
Euphrates and Phoenicia, wliile Coele-Syria continued the 
portion of his mother (so Plutarch, Antonius, 54 ; compare 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). See generally, Mommsen, JZ^ gestae 
divi Augusti, 2 Aufl. p. 118. — ^These donations were not 
indeed confirmed by the senate (Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). And 
the glory of Antony soon came to an end. After the last 
Armenian campaign of B.a 33 he went to Greece. While 
he was there in ac. 32 the war between him and Octavian 
broke out, and in the following year, by the battle of Actium 
of 2nd September B.c. 31, the power of Antony was finally 
and completely overthrown. 
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IL The Period of the Empire, b.c. 30-a.d. 70. 
1. Octavianus Augustus^ ac. 30-1 9^A August a.d. 14. 

Q, Didius, B.a 30. 

After the battle of Actium, Antony fled to Egypt 
Octavian pursued him, but was obliged, on account of the 
unfavourable season, to pass the winter in Samos (Suetonius, 
AugvMus, 17). It was not until the year b.c. 30 that he 
made a land journey through Asia and Syria {Asicu Sj/riaeque 
eircuUu Aegyptum petit, Suetonius, AuguUv^, 17) to Egypt, 
where, on 1st August ac. 30, b efpre th e^ f;ates of Alexandria . < 
he engaged in a battle in which Antony was beaten, while at < 
the same time his fleet went over to Octavian. In conse- 
quence of this, Antony and Cleopatra took away their own 
lives, and Octavian became supreme and absolute sovereign 
over the whole of the Soman empire (Dio Cassius, li. 1-14 ; 
Plutarch, u4n<onit«, 69-86. Compare Clinton, ad ann, 30; 
Fischer, ZeUtafeln, p. 370 f.). 

During the period that elapsed between the battle of 
Actium and the death of Antony, from September B.C. 31 
to August B.a 30, a certain Q. Didius is said to have been 
governor of Syria. He incited the Arab tribes to burn the 
ships which had been built for Antony in the Arabian Gulf, 
and prevented the gladiators, who sought to proceed from 
Cyzicus to the aid of Antony, from passing over into Egypt, 
in which King Herod also lent him assistance (Dio Cassius, 
li. 7 ; Josephus, Antiq. xv. 6. 7). — It seems that this Didius 
had been appointed by Antony; but after the battle of 
Actium, when he saw that the cause of Antony was lost, he 
joined the party of Octavian. ^ ^ , 

Toward the end of B.C. 30 Octavian returned back again 
from Egypt to Syria, and now for the first time had affaira 
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there thoroughly \eell arranged (Die Cassius, IL 18). The 
winter of aa 30-29 was spent by Octavian in Asia. 

M. Messala Carvinus, B.C. 29. 

Those gladiators whom Didius had prevented from taking 
part in the campaign in Egypt, were driven about into various 
places, and ultimately slain by Messala, i.e, IL Messala 
Gorvinus, consul of the year B.a 31 (Dio Cassius, IL 7). 
Messala must therefore have been governor of Syria after 
Didius. 

M. TulUus Cicero, B.C. 28 (?). 

From Appian, Civ, iv. 51, we know that M. Tullius Cicero, 
the son of the great orator, after he had held the office of 
consul for the year B.C. 30, was appointed governor of Syria 
But nothing can with certainty be said about the time of his 
administration. Schopflin, p. 478, and Zumpt, ii. 74 sq., 
make him follow immediately after Messala. Mommsen 
was formerly disposed to set him down in the period follow- 
ing the year 741 A.U., or b.c. 13 (Res gestae divi Augusti, 
1 Aufl. p. 114 f.), but now leaves the date of his governor- 
ship undetermined {Res gesUu, 2 Aufl. p. 165). The words 
of Appian are at least favourable to the view of Schopflin 
and Zumpt.^^ The inscription on which Cicero is men- 
tioned as governor of Syria (Orelli, Inscr. Lot, n. 572) has 
now been proved to be not genuine {Ccrp, Inscr. LaL t x. 
falsae n. 704*; Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augtisti, p. 165, 

U^m rff tvivi flixf(pii»f xtit vxtcroy dv iroXv Cmp09 ««j Zvpiuc orpaTir/oi/. — 
AagUBtas had now the opportunity of making up to tne eon for the 
wrong done to his father, and he sought to do so as soon and as com- 
pletely as possible. He would therefore give him a province as soon 
as he could after his consulship, and not allow seventeen years or more 
to pass. 
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note). — Compare generally^ Drumann, GescJtictUe Bams, vi. 
711-719 ; Pauly's Beal-Bnajdop, vL 2. 2232 flf.). 

In B.C. 27 the well-known partition of the Roman pro* 
viuces between Augustus and the senate was carried out 
Augustus had hitherto administered all the provinces through 
his legates. But now he gave a part of them back to the 
senate, reserving to himself only the more important, that 
is, those which were most difficult to manag& Among the 
latter was Syria, which was in itself one of the most im- 
portant of the provinces, and which, on account of the 
attacks which were constantly threatened on its eastern 
frontier, could not be left without a strong military guard.^^ 

^' Compare on this partition of the provincee, especially Die Cassiusi 
liiL 12 ; also Strabo, xvii. p. 840 ; Suetonius, AuguMiuM^ 47. — The more 
important modifications which Augustus, partly now and partly at a later 
period (according to Fischer, RSn^ ZeiUafdn^ p. 380, with reference to 
the Western Provinces in Ra 27-24, with reference to the Eastern 
Provinces in b.c. 22-19X introduced into the administration of the 
provinces are essentially as follows (compare especially, Dio Cassias, 
liii. 13-15 ; Marquardt, Bifmuehe SUuUivenoaltung, Bd. i., 2 Aufl. 1881, 
pp. 643-557; and Mommsen, RihtUichii StaaUrtcht, 1 Aufl. ii. 1. 217-246; 
comp. also i. 303-308) : — 

(a) In regard to the senatorial provinces. They were divided into 
two classes : into those that were administered by such as had been 
consuls, and into those that were administered by such as had been 
praetors. Only Africa and Asia were consular provinces, all the rest 
were praetorian —All governors, even if but for a year, were chosen by 
lot The Itx Pompeia of B.a 52, however, required that at least five 
years should elapse between their holding of the office in the capital 
and their departure to their province. The interval was frequently 
longer. — ^The two consuls to whose turn the appointments came then cast 
lots for the two consular provinces, Africa and Asia (those to whom the 
appointments fell were not always the oldest consuls ; see Zippel, Die 
Lowing der honMiuiariieken Prokonsuln in der JrOheren Kaisenseit^ Konigs- 
beig, Progr. 1883) — In like manner the praetors chosen for provincial 
appointments cast lots for praetorian provinces (particulars in regard to 
them, however, are not certainly known). — The governors of the sena- 
torial provinces had all the title of proconsuls, whether they had before 
been consuls or only praetors ; but the proconsuls of Airica and Asia 
had twelve lictors, the others only six. — None of the governors of sena- 
torial provinces had an army at their command, but only a small 
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Varro^ dawn, to B.C. 23. 

Immediately before Agrippa had been sent to the East 
(in B.C. 23), a certain Varro is spoken of as governor of Syria 
(Josephus, Aniii. xv. 10. 1 ; Wwn of the Jews, i 20. 4). 
Whether this was one of the otherwise well-known bearers of 
that name can no longer be determined. It is equally uncer- 
tain when he first went to Sjrria. — ^Zumpt, CommenU, qrigr. 
ii. 75-78, identifies our Varro with the Terentius Yarro 
referred to by Dio Cassins, liiL 25, and Strabo, iv. 6. 7, 
p. 205, who in B.a 25, as legate of Augustus, subdued the 
Salassi, a nation of Gallia Transpadana, and, at least accord- 
ing to Zumpt's conjecture, died in B.C. 24. Zumpt therefore 
assigns his administration of Syria to the years fi.C. 28—26.'^ 

garrison sufficient for the parpoee of maintaiaing order. An exoeplioii 
was made only in the case of Africa, where a legion was statianed, 
which, however, was subsequently put under the charge of the legate of 
Numidia. 

(6) In regard to the imperial provinces. They, too, were divided into 
those administered by such as had been consuls and thoee admini- 
stered by such as had been praetors, and, besides, there were some which 
were administered by simple knights. — All the governors were nominated 
independently by the emperor, on whose pleasure it depended solely how 
long their term of office should be. — ^The governors of consular provinces 
(to which also Syria belonged^ as well as those of praetorian provinces, 
were called Ugati Axtguiti pro praetan (Dio Gassius^ liiL 13 : to^( U Mpw: 
vro rt itkVTW mpu«$tu mmI v^fi0fityrd{ mvr^v d9r{9rpmriy9»s rt am- 
fAi^§9$eit^ *&» f» r«y uvtiTtvw6rm» «ffi, hirttit. Among the inscriptions 
is found : LEO * AVQ - PR - PR * On kter modifications of this rule, see 
Waddington, InKripiwru d$ la Syrie^ Explanations to Noe. S218 and 
2e02X and all of them had five lictors (not six, as formerly was supposed, 
on the ground of a false reading of Dio Gassius; see against that^ Monun- 
sen, Staaisrecht, L 306 ; Marquardt, SaaUvenpoUung, L 600). — As distin- 
guished from governors of the senatorial provinces, and to indicate 
their military authority, they had the pidudamenlum^ and wore a 
sword. 

'^ In the blank that has hitherto existed between Varro and Agrippa, 
Zumpt places C. Sentius Satuminus. But inasmuch as Zumpt makes the 
Tiburtine inscription (see below, under Quiiinius) refer to Satuminus, he 
assumes for that officer two separate terms in the governorship of Syria, 
of which the first embraced the years B.C. 26-23. 
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But Josephos affirms decidedly that our Varro was still in 
Sjrria when Augustus gifted to Herod the district of Trach- 
onitis,^ which Zumpt correctly places at the end of ac. 24 
or beginning of B.c. 23. Varro must then have been still in 
Syria, and so cannot be identical with that Terentius Varro. 
— On the other hand, Momnisen's view (Res gestae, p. 165 sq.), 
that Varro may have been a legate of Agrippa, is also 
improbable ; for Josephus places Varro in the period preceding 
that of Agrippa's stay in the East. 

M, Agrippa^ B.c. 23-13, 

In B.C. 23 Augustus sent M. Agrippa, his trusted friend 
and counsellor, who soon after, in B.a 21, became his son-in- 
law, to Syria (Dio Cassius, liii. 32). Josephus describes him 
as " the representative of Caesar in the countries beyond the 
Ionian Sea " (Antiq. xv. 1 0. 2 : rwp iripav *Ioviov SidSoy(o^ 
Kaia-api), He had therefore evidently very extensive powers 
—more than an ordinary legatus Caesaris. According to 
Josephus, Antiq, xvL 3. 3, he held this position (the Sioucrjai^ 
T&v cVl T7j<; 'Aaia^) for ten years, that is, down to B.a 13. — 
Agrippa did not, indeed, go to Syria in B.c. 23, but waited 
from B.C. 23 to B.C. 21 in Mitylene, on the island of Lesbos, 
and then returned to Bome (Dio Cassius, liii. 32, liv. 6 ; 
Suetonius, Av^gustvs, 66; comp. Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 10. 2; 
Fischer, RonL Zeittafeln, pp. 388, 392). Then he was engaged 
for five years in the West, and did not again go to the East 
till B.C. 17 or 16, where he remained till b.g. 13 (Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, 24, 28 ; Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 2. 1—3. 3,/n. ; 
Fischer, Bom. Zeittafeln, pp. 402-408). He was therefore by 
no means during the ten years always even in the East, let 

'^ Augustus commanded Varro to root out the robber bands of Trach- 
onitis, and at the same time gave the government of the district to Herod. 
Compare Josephus, AnHq. xv. 10. 1 : Kmaetp U tL»i9t%Bin»» rovruif drri' 
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alone in Syria. But since, to use the phrase of Mommsen, 
Agrippa*s position was more that of a eolUga minor than that 
of an adjutar (Res gestae, p. 164), he could discharge his 
official duties in absentia by means of legates, and so indeed 
he actually did send his legates in B.c. 23 from Lesbos (tov9 
inrixrrpaTijyov^, Dio Cassius, liii. 32) to Syria. He is there- 
fore during this period, at least during ac. 23-21 and aa 
17-13, to be regarded as governor of Syria."* 

During the period S.C. 21—19 occurred the two years' visit 
of Augustus to the East (Dio Cassius, liv. 7-10; Fischer, 
Bom. Zeitta/eln, pp. 392-396. Comp. Joseph us, Antiq. zv. 
10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, L 20. 4). 

M. Titius, about B.C. 10. 

About the time when Herod made his third journey to 
Bome (probably in b.c. 10 ; see below at § 15, the Chronology 
of Herod), M. Titius was appointed governor of Sjrria 
(Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 8. 6). He was consul in B.a 31. — 
Nothing more definite can be said about the date of his 
administration. Compare regarding him, Strabo, xvi. 1. 28, 
p. 748; Mommsen, Bes gestae div. Aug. p. 166; Pauly*s 
Real'Encydop. vL 2. 2011 f. 

C. Sentius Satuminus, KG. 9-6. 

Titius was succeeded by Sentius Saturninus (Josephus, 
Antiq. xvi. 9. 1), who had held the office of consul in B.C. 19. 
Josephus names alongside of him also Volumnius as Kaiaapw: 
rrfCfjifov. But Volumnius must certainly have been subor- 

** Momnison {Re$ gestae, pp. 163-165) regards the statement of Josephus, 
referred to in the text, as inaccurate to this extent, that Agrippa was 
clothed with a sort of regency for the whole kingdom, for the West no less 
than for the East Yet even Mommsen admits that Agrippa exercised 
this office of regency at the bidding of the emperor and in the place of 
imperial legates, sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West So 
far the statement of Josephus is not wholly unjustifiable {aliquatenus 
exaisatur). 
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dinate to Satuminus, since the supreme commaud in a province 
was always in one hand. Sentius Saturninus is also referred 
to in Josephus, ArUiq, xvl 10. 8, 11. 3 ; xviL 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2. 

P. Quinetilius Varus, B.C. 6-4. 

The immediate successor of Saturninus was Quinetilius 
Varus (Josephus, Antiq. xviL 5. 2), consul in b.c. 1 3, who at 
a subsequent period undertook the disastrous campaign 
against Germany. From evidence afforded by the coins (as 
shown in Eckhel, Docir. Num. Vet, iii. 275 ; Mionuet, v. 156), it 
is proved that Varus was governor of Syria in the years 25, 26, 
27 of the oeraActiaca. The twenty-fifth year of the aeraActiaca, 
as that era begins with 2nd September B.c. 31, extends from 
autumn B.a 7 to autumn B.a 6. Varus must therefore have 
gone to Syria at least before autumn B.c. 6 ; but he remained 
there till after the death of Herod (Josephus, Antiq, xvil 9. 
3, 10. 1, 10. 9, 11. 1), t.e. till the summer of B.c. 4, or longer. 
Compare in regard to him also, Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 166. 

P. Sidpicius Quirinvus, B.a 3-2 (?). 

During the period aa 3-2 there is no direct evidence 
about any governor of Syria. But it may be concluded with 
a fair amount of probability from a passage in Tacitus, that 
about this time P. Sulpicius Quirinius, consul in b.c. 12, was 
appointed governor of Syria. Tacitus in the Annals, iii. 
48, expressly records the death of Quirinius in a.d. 21 (coss. 
Tiber, iv., Drtts. IL), and on that occasion gives the following 
account of him : CoTistdaium sub divo Augusto, max expugnatis 
per Ciliciam Hbmanadensium castellis insignia triumphi adeptus, 
datusque rector Gaio Caesari Armeniam optinenti?^ Strabo, 
xii. 6. 5, p. 569, tells the story of the war with the Ilomona- 
densians in the following words : ^Ekcivov^ Be (tou9 'Ofwi/a- 

*® The following words : Tibertum . . . ccluerat, are, according to 
Mommsen, Re$ gutaey p. 174 sq., to be connected, not with what goes 
before, but with what follows. 
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Hasi) Kvplvio^ i^evopOtfae Xi/x^ xal rerpaiciaj^ikiov^ avSpai 
i^u^pffae Kol aw^iaaev eh r^ iyyv^ voke$^, rifv Si xi>pav 
airikivey Iprffnop rmv iv axp^. Quirinius therefote had 
previously conquered the Homonadeusians, on account of 
which the honour of a triumph had been accorded him, and this 
indeed took place after his consulship in B.a 12, but before he 
had been appointed by C. Caesar, his counsellor, on his arrival 
in Armenia in A.D. 3 (Fischer, Bam. Zeiltafdn, p. 430). But a 
war could not at any time be carried on except by the governor 
of that province in which or from which the war was being 
conducted. Quirinius must therefore have been then governor 
of that province to which the Homonadensians belonged, or 
from which the war against them proceeded. Seeiug that the 
Homonadensians occupied the Taurus Mountains, we might 
have to do with the provinces of Asia, Pamphylia, Galatia, 
Cilicia, Syria. But of these the first three must be at once 
set aside, because they had no legions, so that their governors 
could not cany on a war.*^ And further, Cilicia was probably 
at that time only a part of the province of Syria (and with 
this agrees the judgments of Zumpt, Commentt qngr. iL 95-98 ; 
OtburUgahr Chrisii, pp. 57*61 ; and Mommsen, Bes gestae, 
p. 172 sq.), at least it was, as also Pamphylia and Galatia 
were, no consular province, whereas Quirinius led the war 
against the Homonadensians as one who had been consul. 
Now, one who had been a consul was never sent to a prae- 
torian province, which was administered by one who had 
been a praetor. The only conclusion then that remains is that 
Quirinius at the time of that war with the Homonadensians 
was governor of Syria.** But since this governorship belongs 

'^ Compare in reference to Asia, also Josepbus, Wars oftheJew$^ ii. 16. 4 
(ed. Bekker, v. 184. 1-2X 

*' In what relation the Homonadensians stood to the Romans before 
their oonqnest by Qairinins it is difficult to determine, and for our object 
it is of no importance. They probably stood even before that time under 
the enzeiaintv of the governor of Cilicia resp. Syria, if we may assume 
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to the p(iriod before the year A.D. 3, that is, to the peri6d 
before he had been appointed oounsellor to C. Caesar in 
Armenia, it cannot be identical with the one of A.D. 6, referred 
to by Josephua. The only date, therefore, that we can assign 
to it is the interval between Varus and C. Caesar, that is, 
3.0. 3-2.*» 

It is wholly on this combination, in regard to which Zumpt, 
ComnurUL qngr. ii 90—98; Oeburtijahr Chridi, pp. 43-62; 
and Mommsen, Ses gestae div, Aug. p. 172 sq., are thoroughly 
agreed that the assumption of an earlier governorship than 
that of A.D. 6, referred to by Jodephus, is based (for a full 
statement of Zumpt's theory, see note in Wieseler, Chrono- 
logical Synapsis, pp. 129-135). For the inscription, which 
some have sought to make use of in this question, cannot 
prove anything material to the point at issue. It does , /)_ ^ r,,._ 
indeed, prove that th e ipdiyidufd. to^whom _it_ refers was twice 
govern or of Syri a.^ But whether it is to be applied to 
Quirinius is open to question, since the name is not given in 
the inscription. The main ground upon which Mommsen and 
others have referred it to Quirinius is just that they regard 
the fact of Quirinius having been twice governor to be proved 

that the former was part of the latter. But even if this were not the case, 
Quirinius carried on the war against it from Syria, and as the governor of 
Syria. 

>s During the period between Agrippa and Titiua, if indeed there was 
an interval between the two, this war could not have taken place ; because, 
at least as a rale, the imperial provinces also were apportioned a consider- 
able time after the administration of the civic office, in this case the 
consulship. 

*^ Yet even this may be doubted. See Strauss, Vie HaXbm und die 
Ganzen, p. 75 f. Wieseler, Beiirdge zur richiigeii Wiirdigung der Ew. 
p. 41 f. Rud. Hilgenfeld, Zeitechrift fiir maetuchaftL Theologie, 1880, 
pp. 98-114 — ^The last-named especially seeks to show that the iterum is to 
be connected only with leg, pr. pr. divi Augtuti, and can accordingly only 
mean that the person referred to, when he became a second time legatue 
Augtutiy was intrusted with the administration of Syria. See in opposition 
to this, Mommsen, Re$ gestae, p. 1G2. 
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from other sources, that is, from Tacitus and Josephus. The 
theory that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria is not 
therefore to be based upon the inscription, but, on the 
contrary, the application of the inscription to Quirinius is 
based upon the proof, elsewhere obtained, that he held the 
governorship a second time.^ 

C. Ca£9ar, B.a 1-AJ). 4 (7). 

In the year B.a 1, that is, i.u.a 753, Augustus sent his 
grandson, C. Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, now eighteen 
years of age, to the. East, in order to compel the Parthians 
and Armenians, who refused any longer to recognise the 
authority of Bome, again to yield submission. Caesar went 
first of all to Egypt, then, probably, still before the end of 

^ The inscription wes found in A.D. 1764 in the neighbourhood of 
Tibar, and in a.d. 1765 was published for the first time. Sandemente 
(Z>0 vulgarii atrwt emmdatione^ 1793, pp. 414-426) applied it to Quirinius. 
He was followed in this by Boi^hesi, Henzen, Nippezdey, Beigmann, 
Mommsen, Gerlach. On the other hand, Znmpt (CommindL epigr, it 
10&-125 ; GtbwUiakr Chruti, pp. 72-89) refers it to a Sentius Satur- 
ninus. Zumpt founds his refusal to apply it to Quirinius mainly on the 
fact that he had been proconsul for Africa {OomnuntL epigr. iL 115 sq. ; 
OtlmrUjahr Chridi^ ppi 80-63). Mommsen contests this, and endeavours^ 
on the other hand, to show that Sentius Satuminus was proconsul for 
Africa {Res gedae dkf. Aug. pp 168, 170 sq.)L This latter statement would 
tell decidedly against Satuminus, the former against Quirinius, seeing 
that one and the same person could never be proconsul for Africa and 
for Asia (see above, p. 347X the latter of which offices the person referred 
to in the inscription held. We must therefore still leave the question 
here raised in tuipenao, but give in full the half of the text of the inscrip- 
tion (see the whole of it in Corp, Inter. LaL t xiv. n. 3613X with the 
words and letters supplied by Mommsen : — 

beUvm getiU cum genJU hanumada^ 

jium fiuw tntafeoarat otityntom 

rEGEM - QVA * REDACTA - IN - POTeito(m imp eaemrii 

AVGVSTI • POPVLIQVE • ROMANI • SENATV* dU tmrnorfaZthit 
SVPPLICATIONES - BIN AS • OB • RES - TROSVereaheogedoid 
IPSi ORNAMENTA TRIYMPHo^ decrmii 

PRO • CONSVL • ASIAM • PROVINCIAM • 0?HnuU legatvs pr. pr. 
BIVI • AVGVSTI • tTERVM • SYRIAM • ET • VEoenieai opUnuiL 
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the year B.C. 1, to Syria, withoat, however, eDtering Palestine 
(Saetonius, Aug. 93). There he remained probably during 
the year A.D. 1, and then went onward against the Parthians 
in A.D. 2, and against the Armenians in A.D. 3. After he 
had succeeded in putting matters right, Augustus called him 
back to Bome. But he died on his homeward journey, on 
21st February a.d. 4, at Limyra in Lycia (Zonaras, x. 36 ; 
Dio Cassius, Iv. 10a, where he introduces a quotation from 
Xiphilinus; Velleius Paterculus, il 101-102; Tacitus, 
Annals, i. 3. The date of the death according to the 
Cenotaphium Fisanum, Compare, Clinton, ad ann, B.c. 1— 
A.D. 4. Fischer, Bom. Zeittafein, pp. 426-431). — ^According 
to Zonaras, x. 36, C. Caesar had proconsular authority (rtfv 
i^vciav ain^ riiv avOinraToif ISfOKcv) ; according to Orosius, 
vii 3, he was sent ad ardinandas Aegypti Syriaeque provincias ; 
according to Suetonius, Tiberius, 12, he was Orienti praeposUtis. 
He must therefore have held during this period the admini- 
stration of Syria. Compare Mommsen, lies gestae, p. 165. 

Znmpt, Oeburtsf'aJir Christi, pp. 32-40, decidedly opposes 
this view, because he assumes that, in addition to C. Caesar, 
ordinary legati Atigusii were also then present in the imperial 
provinces, only that Caesar had the right of independent 
action, having authority wherever he went superior to the 
governors of the provinces concerned. Zumpt depends for 
support to this opinion mainly upon the fact that, if the case 
were otherwise, Augustus would have renounced all power in 
the East, which is not to be supposed. But this argument 
will not by any means stand the test ; for then we should 
have to suppose that, besides Agrippa. ordinary UgaXi Caesaris 
were also to be found in the provinces, which, however, 
even Zumpt does not assume. In favour of Mommsen's 
theory (which had previously been for the most part set 
forth by Baronius in his Annals, and by Schopflin) is to 
some extent the circumstance that no legati Augusii of that 
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period are known to us, although, considering the scantiness 
of our information, this cannot be regarded as by any means 
condusive; and also, and much more decidedly, the testimony 
of Orosius, viL 3, that C. Caesar had been sent (id ordinandas 
Aegypti Syriaeqtu provineias. One cannot see why Augustus 
should have assigned to him the ordering of the afifairs of 
Egypt and Syria, if there had been already at that very time 
imperial legates in those provinces.^ 

Apart from these points, the positive conjectures of Zumpt 
about the legates of Syria during that period are extremely 
hazardous. He assumes that the counsellors (redores) 
appointed for the youthful Caesar were always at the same 
time governors of Syria. Such redores were, according to 
Zumpt, first of all P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Tacitus, Annals, iii. 
48); after him, M. Lollius (Suetonius, Tiberius, 12); and 
last of all, C. lilarcius Censorinus (Velleius Paterculus, iL 
102). Compare Zumpt, CommenU. epigr. ii. 98-104, 107 sq. ; 
Gtburtgahr Christi, pp. 40—43, 62-71.— But Quirinius was 
counsellor of Caesar certainly not before, but after Lollius, 
viz. in A.D. 3, when Caesar was already in Armenia (Tacitus, 
Annals, iii. 48 : datusque rector Gaio Caesari Amuniam 
aptinenti), Lollius havin<; meanwhile died during the Parthian 
campaign in A.D. 2 (Velleius Paterculus, iL 102). Compare 
Mommsen, Bes gestae, pp. 173—175. On the chronology, 
Fischer, itowi. Zeittafcln, pp. 428-430. — It is particularly 
questionable whether Censorinus ought to be reckoned among 
those rectores at all. He is at least never expressly named as 
such- ' — And, finally, the hypothesis is utterly without sup* 

" Under Germanicus (see under date a.d. 17-19) such a state of matters 
did indeed find place. But this cannot be regarded as a parallel case, 
because the jealous, suspicious Tiberius sought to paralyze the power of 
Germanicus by liia legates, whereas Augustus had no such reason for 
acting so. 

'' The whole passage in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 102, runs as follows : 
''Quo tempore M. Lolli, qucm veluti moderatorem juventae fili sui 
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port, that these reci&res were at the same time governors of 
Syiia. 

Z. Vblu$itis Satuminus, kj). 4—5. 

* 

Consul suffectiis in B.c. 12. — ^t'roni a coin we know that he 
was governor of Syria in the' year 36 of the Actian era, which 
corresponds to autumn 757—758 a.u.c, or a.d. 4-5 (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Nuin, iil 275 sq. ; Mionnet, v. 156). 

P. SuipiciiLS Quirinitis, A.D. 6 ff. 

After the banishment of ArchelauS;, ethnarch of Judea, iu 
A.D. 6, P. Sulpicius Quirinios went to Syria, and immediately 
on his arrival, took the qensns in Judea (Joscphus, Antiq. 
xvii. 13. 5^; xviii 1. 1, 2. 1). How long he continued 
governor of Syria cannot be determined. — ^Beference is made 
to his operations in Syria in an inscription which was long 
regarded as ungenuine, but has now been proved to be 
undoubtedly genuine by the discdveiy of the second half of 
it in the original (see especially, Mommisen, Ephemeris ept- 
graphica, voL iv. 1881, pp. 537—542; also, Lecoultre, De 
eensu Qtdriniano, Lausannae 1883, pp. 48—51; a facsimile 
of the restored piece in De Rossi, BallUtino di areheologia 
crisiiana, 1880, tav. ix., comp. p. 174). — On the inscription 
one Q. Aemilhis Q. or PaL Secundus says of himself among 
other things : jtusu Quirini eenmm egi Apamenae civitaiis 
tnitlium Jiomin(uni) dvium CXVIL Idem missu Quiri7ii 
adversus Ituraeos in Lihano monte easteilum eorum cepi. 

Augustus esse yoluerat^ perfida et plena subdoli ac versuti animi consilia, 
per Parthum indicata Caesari, fama volgavit Cujus mors intra paucos 
dies fortuita an voluntaria fuerit ignore. Sed quam hunc decessisse 
laetati homines^ tarn paulo post dbisse Oensorinum in iisdem provinciis 
graviter tulit oivitas, vinim deroerendia hominibus genitum.''--'-Tbe words 
*Mn iisdem provinciis" are certainly in favour of the suppositions tbat 
Oensorinua had thesai^e o£Bce as LoHius.' 
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Q. CaecUius Creiicus Silanus, AS>. 11-17. 

Consul in a.d. 7. — ^That he went to Syria as governor at 
the latest in A.D. 11, is proved by a coin of the year 41 of 
the Actian era» that is, autumn 763-764 A.aa,orA.D. 10-11 
(so Sanclemente, p. 348). Other coins for the years 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47 of the Actian era were given by Eckhel, 
Dodr. Num. UL 276 ; Mionnet, v. 156-159. The latest of 
these coins, that of the year. 47 of the Actian era, belongs to 
A.D. 16—17. In acoordance with tUs, Tacitus, AnnaU^ ii 43, 
records the recall of Silanus by Tiberius in A.D. 17. — Com- 
pare also, Tacitus, Annals, ii 4 ; Josephus, Antiq. xviiL 2. 4; 
Mommsen, Ses gestae, p. 166. 



2. TOerius, 19th Aug. A.D. 14-16^ Mardi A.D. 37. 

Cfn. Calpumius Pxso, A.D. 17-19. 

In the year a.d. 1 7, probably toward the end of the year, 
Tiberius sent his nephew and adopted son Germanicus to the 
East that he might look to the settlement of various matters. 
He obtained higher powers than the governors of the pro- 
vinces to which he went {deento foirum permtssais (hrmanioo 
provinciae quae mart dividuntur, majusque imperium, quoqua 
adisset, quam iis qui sorts aut missu prineipis dUinerent. 
Tacitus, Annals, ii 43). At the same time Silanus was 
recalled, and in his place Cn. Calpumius PIbo, consul in the 
year B.a 7, was appointed governor of Syria, a man of a 
violent and unbending character (ingenio violentus et dbsequii 
ignarus, Tacitus, Annals, ii 43X 

Germanicus went first of all to Greece, where in the 
beginning of the year A.D. 18 he entered on his second 
consulship. He then passed over to Byzantium and then 
to Troy, and proceeded west along the Ionian coast to 
Bhodes, and from thence to Armenia. After he had put 
matters there to rights, he went to Syria, where Piso had 
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already arrived before him (Tacitus, Annals, iL 53-57).** 
Owing to the violent character of Piso, hostilities between 
them could not long be avoided. Yet these outbursts had at 
first no ulterior consequences (Tacitus, Annals, iL 57-58). 
In the year A.D. 19 Germanicus undertook a journey to 
Egypt, chiefly to inquire into the antiquities of that country 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii. 59—61). Soon after he returned to 
Syria he fell sick, and died on 9 th Oct A.D. 19. Common 
report charged his death upon Piso (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69— 
73 ; Clinton, Fasti Bomani, L p. 4). Even before the death 
of Germanicus occurred, Piso had quitted Syria, having been* 
commanded by Germanicus to leave the province (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 70). 

Cn. Sentius Satuminus, A.D. 19-21. 

After the death of Germanicus his generals transferred the 
supreme command to Cn. Sentius Satuminus, consul in A.D. 4 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii. 74). But Piso, on his return voyage, 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the island of Cos the 
intelligence of the death of Grermanicus, and now resolved to 
take violent possession of Syria. He landed in Cilicia, 
gained possession of the stronghold of Celenderis {KeKivBcpi^, 
Strabo, pp. 670, 760; compare Josephus, Aniiq. xviL 5. I ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 31. 3), but was obliged there, on surrender- 
ing to Sentius, to agree to the condition that he should return 
to Rome (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 75-81). — He reached Some in 
the beginning of the year a.d. 20, was there accused by the 
friends of Germanicus, but avoided condemnation by com- 
mitting suicide (Tacitus, Annals, iiL 8-15.) 

How long Sentius Satuminus remained in Syria is not 
known. He is referred to as legatus Caesaris in an inscription 

*^ Yet Piso cannot have reached Syria before the year a.d. 18, since he 
bad met with Germanicus on his outward journey at Rhodes (Tacitus, 
Annali, iL 55). 
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found at Nicopolis, on the borders of Syria and Cilicia, on ' 
the Gulf of Issus, which at the earliest belongs to the year 
A.D. 21, Tiber, iv. cos, {Epkcmeris qpigraph. vol. v. 1884, p. 
573, n. 1336). According to this inscription, it would seem 
that he had been also formally appointed governor of Syria ; 
for it is in this sense probably that the title Icgatus Caesaris 
is to be understood (see Moinmsen's remarks as above). 

X. Aeluis Lamia, down to A.D. 32. 

From the Annals of Tacitus, i. 80 ; Suetonius, Tiberius, 41, 
63, we know that Tiberius repeatedly appointed legates 
without actually allowing theUi to go to their provinces 
(Tacitus : qita JuusUatioru postremo eo proveclus est, tU manda- 
verit quibusdam provincias, quos egredi urhe non erat passtirus). 
By this measure L. Aelius Lamia among others was affected. 
Tacitus, in his Annals, vl 27, has given the following particu- 
lar account of bis death : Exlremo anni (a.d. 33) mors Aelii 
Lamiae funere censorio celcbraia, qui administrandae Suriae 
imagine tandem exsolutus urbi prae/uerat. Genus Hit decorum, 
vivida senecttis ; ct non permissa provinda dignationem addi- 
derat. We see from thia that Aelius Lamia, immediately 
after he had been released from the imago administrandae 
Suriae, t,e, from the nominal, not actual, administration of 
Syria, was appointed prae/ectus urbu Ho did not, liowever, 
liold the office of prcUfectus urbi until after tlie death of L. 
Piso, see Dio Cassius, Iviii. 19 : rov re Hiacuva rov iroXiapxov 
reXctn-vfcrdirra Sfffioaia ra^ irififfa€P, Sirep irov xai a\Xoi<; 
iyapl^ero' koX Aovkiov avr airrov Aa/iiav avOeiKero, ov 
irpiiraXai r§ Svpia^ irpooTa^a^ Kareiyfev iv rg ^P<ifig. Seeing 
then that Piso, according to Tacitus, Annals, vi. 10, and Dio 
Cassius, Iviii. 19, died in A.D. 32, Aelius Lamia must have 
been appointed prae/ectus urbi in that year, and was therefore 
up to that date, at least in name, governor of Syria (Zumpt, 

** So Dindorf reads instead of orpxrti. 
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ConimcniL cpigr. ii. 131 sq. ; Gchitrhjahr Chrisli, pp. 184, 
265). — Josephus, in his Anliq. xviii. 6. 2-3, seems indeed 
to contradict this view. He makes the statement that 
Agrippa L, before he became king of Judea, once paid a visit 
to Pomponius Flaccus, governor of Syria, and successor of 
Aelius Lamia (see below), and that then, after many adven- 
tures by the way, he returned to Rome, and there, after he 
had been for some time resident in Eome, charged his freed- 
inah Eutychus with theft, and had him brought up before 
Piso as praefectus urhi {Aniiq, xviii. 6, 5). It seems there- 
fore at first sight necessary to assume that Flaccus some time 
before the death of Piso had been made governor of Syria, 
for apparently Lamia could not have held the ollice down to 
that data But, in truth, on closer examination of the facts 
this argumentation* will not be found convincing. That 
particular Piso before whom Eutycluis was brought (Joscphus, 
ArUiq. xviii. 6. 5) cannot possibly have been the Piso wlio 
died in a.d. 32, since the occurrence referred to took place, 
as will be shown farther on, under tlic liistory of Agrippa, in 
§ 18, in the year a.d. 36.^* We have here then to do with 
another Piso, who at a later period, a.d. 30-37, held the 

•® It lias been ui^geJ mainly by Wicselcr in liis controversy against 
Kcim'a chronology of the life of Jesus. See Wiescler, Beitrage zur richli- 
gen Wiirdigung der Ew., PCC 8, Anin. ; Bavcis dfs OUiuhens for 1870, April 
no. p. 170 (there Wiescler assumes that Flaccus *'ha(l entered Syria some- 
where about a.d. 27"). Theolofj. Studien und KritUcn, 1875, pp. 533-535. 

*i In order to support his opinion that the Piso alhuled to by Josephus 
in his Antiq. xviii. 6. 5 was he who died in a.d. 32, Wiesclei- is obliged 
to have recourse to very questionable hypotheses. 1. He is obliged to 
assume that between the apprehension of Eutychus aud his trial before 
Tiberius no less than four years had passe<l, a.d. 3*2-36, for undoubtedly 
the trial did not take place before the nutuiun of a.d. 3G, halfa year 
before the death of Tiberius (Antiq. xviii. G. 7 ; ll^ars of the Jeics^ ii. 9. 5). 
Keim in the Protestant. Kirchenzeitung, 18G9, No. 51, col. 1218, rightly 
declares that this is contrary to fact ; while Wieieler in the Beweis des 
GlavhenSj 1870, p. 169, finnly stands by his statement. 2. He is obliged, 
however, to make a violent alteration of the text of Jo!>ephu.*». For this 
same Piso is immediately thereafter, in Anti^f xviii. G. 10, once aj:nin 
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oflSlce ot pruefeUva urbi^ so that mention of bim contributes 
nothing to the solation of the question when Flaccus 
succeeded Lamia. — ^We must accordingly confine ourselves 
wholly to the statements of Tacitus, which represent Lamia 
as occupying his nominal office of governor of Syria up to 
the date of his entrance upon his civic prefecture, i,c. up to 
A.D. 32.** When the governorship was conferred upon him 
we cannot determine. He had held it certainly for a long 
time, as is evident from the "taiidem* of Tacitus and the 
" vpiiraXai " of Dio Cassiua** 

referred to, and that in connection with the spring of the year a.d. 37, 
after the death of Tiberias. Wieeeler therefore strikes the name out cif 
that passage {B^weii da Glavbem, 1870, p. 168 ; BeitrUge, p. 8 (.). 3. fie 
is also obliged to make a farther alteration in the text. For Joseph us 
says expressly, in his Aniiq, zviiL 5. 3, that Agrippa had gone to Rome 
only a year before the death of Tiberius {ittrnvrf xfcViMv j n AtimH«/ 
Tiflip{99\ i.e. not in A.D. 32, but in a.d. 36. In this case Wieseler by an 
alteration of the text reads instead of one year several years (BeiMige^ p. 
13 1 ; Beweii ds$ Olaubau, 1870, p. 169). Compare on the other side, 
Keim, Protedani. Kirthenidtung^ 1869, No. 51, col. 1217. In opposition 
generally to Wieseler, see also Sevin, Chronologie des LthenM Jesvi, 2 Aufl. 
1874, pp. 84^7. 

'* So also Borghesi, Oeuvm, iii. 325 sq. Mominsen, Index zu Plin. 
EpitLf ed. Keil, p. 405. Henzen, Actafrairum Arvalium (1874X Index, p. 
180 sq. — In regard to others of the name of Pirn belonging to that same 
period, see Mommsen, Ephemarit epigr. i. 143>151, 22G sq. 

^ Gerlach (pp. 49^2) assumes that Flaccus had gone to Syria as early 
as A.D. 22. He supports his opinion by reference to Josephus, Antiq. 
xviiL 6. 1-3, and Suetonius, Tiberiuif 42. But from the former passage it 
does not follow, as Gerlach wishes to make out, that the visit of Agrippa 
to Flaccus was made in A.D. 24, soon after the death of Dnisus, who died 
in A.D. 23 ; and in the latter passage the con/esiim is to be connected only 
with the words : Puoni prarfeduram urbis detutit^ whereby the state- 
ment loses all its force as a proof passage. The wordd of Tacitus do not 
permit as to restrict the period of office of Aelius Lamia to two years, 
and to postulate between his ceasing to hold the post of governor and 
his appointment to the office of city prefect a lengthened interval Ger- 
lach himself at a later period abandoned this view (ZeUsdirxft Jiir lather, 
Theologie^ 1869, p. 48). 

** From the fact that about A.D. 30 there was actually no governor in 
Syria, is to be explained the circumstance that no one is named as such 
in Lake iiL 1. 
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L. PamjHmius Flaeetis, A.D. 32-35 (?). 

Since Lamia withdrew from the office of governor of Syria 
in A.D. 32, Flaccus, who had been consal in a.d. 17, suc- 
ceeded him in that year. The death of Flaccus is reported 
by Tacitus in his AnnaJs, vi. 27, in immediate connection 
with the above passage about Aelius Lamia in the following 
words : €xim (that is to say, after the death of Aelius Lamia) 
Flacco Pomponio Suriae pro pr adore defunUo reciianiur Catsaris 
lUerae, quis incusabai egregium quemqtu et regmdis exercitibus 
idoneitm dbnuere id munus, segue ea neeessUiidine ad preces cogi, 
per quae consularium aliqui capessere provincias adigerentur, 
Mitue ArrufUium, ne in Hispaniam pergeret, decumum jam 
annum atiineri. Since Tacitus, however, mentions this among 
the events of the year 33, the first suggestion that would 
occur to the reader is that the death of Flaccus took place 
during that year. And this is the opinion almost universally 
entertained. Yet it is not to be regarded as by any means 
impossible that Tacitus had gathered his facts about Lamia 
and Flaccus from materials that had been supplied him, and 
that the death of Flaccus did not occur till a subsequent 
date.*' In fact, Keim ^ has raised the supposition to a high 
degree of probability that Flaccus did not die before a.d. 35. 
In favour of this view may be alleged : — 1. The remark of 
Tacitus, that then, at the time of Flaccus* death, Arruntius 
had been already detained for ten years from going to his 
province, Spain. By Hispania only Hispania cUerior can be 

'^ That Tacitus does not in every case follow strictly the chronological 
order is shown, e.^., in AnnaU, xiL 23, where the death of King Agrippa 
I., which occurred in A.D. 44, is mentioned among the occurrences of 
A.D. 49. 

*^ Comp. especially, Pro^tont. KirehemeUungf 1869, No. 51, col. 1216 f.; 
also GcKhichU Jesu^ i. 628, ILL 490 f. (EngL transL Jatu of Nazara, iL 396, 
vL 231). A similar opinion is also expressed by Liebcnam, Fonchungen 
zur VencaltungsgeschichU des ram. Kaitemichi^ 1 Bd. Die Legaitn in den 
r&miKhen Provinzen (1888^ p. 267. 
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intended ; for Hispania ulterior was a senatorial province 
(see Tacitus, Annals, iv. 13). But that province did not 
become vacant before a.d. 25 (Tacitua, Annals, iv. 45). 
Accordingly the tenth year of Arruntius must correspond to 
A.D. 35. 2. Agrippa I. went to Home in the spring of the year 
3 6 {ivuLVT^ irporepov fj reKexfTrjac^L TifiepMP, Jpsephus, Antiq. 
xviii. 5. 3), after having not long before visited Flaccus in 
Syria (Josephus, Antiq, xviii. 6. 2-3). If then, allowing for 
hindrances and delays that may have occurred, we allow for 
Agrippa's journey to Home after his visit to Flaccus a whole 
year (Josephus, An^iq. xviiL 6. 3-4), it must still be assumed 
that Flaccus was in Syria in A.D. 35. — ^Finally, it may further 
be alleged in favour of taking A.D. 35 as the year of the 
death of Flaccus, that his successor Vitellius, who certainly 
went to Syria in a.d. 35, is thus made immediately to follow, 
whereas in the other case a vacancy must have occurred. 

A coin of Flaccus of the year 82 of the aera CatsarioLnaJ" 
corresponding to autumn 786-787 A.U.C., or a.d. 33-34, is 
given in Eckhel, 2?i?c^r. Nwnu iii. 279; Mionnet, v. 167. — 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, TiberiiLS, 42; Pauly's 
Real £iuyclopa4sdie, v. 1878 f. ; Henzen, Acta fratrum, 
Arvalium {1S7 4), Index, p. 195. 

L. Vitellius, A.D. 35-39. 

In A.D. 35 Tiberius sent L. Vitellius, who had been consul 
in A.D. 34, father of the next emperor, as legate to Syria 
(Tacitus, Armals, vi. 32).* Tacitus bears testimony on his 
behalf that, in contrast to his subsequent manner of life, he 

^* This era begins in autumn 705 A.U.C., eighteen years earlier tlian the 
Actian era. Compare Nona, Annut et epochae Syromacedonum, iiL ed. 4, 
Lips. p. 162 sqq. Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatume, pp. 224- 
229. Eckbel, Dodrina Num. iii. 279 ff. Idelcr, Eandbuch der Chronologies 
i. 460 ff. 

• M From the words of Tacitus, "cunctis quae apud oricntum parabantur* 
L. Vitcllium praefecit,'' it may perhaps be assumed that Vitellius had 
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was blameless in his administration of the province {eo de 
homine hand sum ignartis sinisCram in urbe famam, pleraque 
faeda memorart, cetamm in regtndis pivvinciis prisca virtuU 
cgit), — In A.D. 39 he was recalled by Caligula, and Fetronius_ 
appointed his successor (Joseph us, Aniiq. xviii. 8. 2).** 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, VUdlius, 2 ; Dio Cassius, 
lix. 27; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xv. 83 ; Tauly's Heal-Enctjclopaedie, 
vi. 2. 2682 f. ; Liebenam, Forschungcn zur Venoaltunga" 
gesc/iidUc des romisclun Kaisei-reichs, 1 Bd. p. 373. 

3. Calif/ula, I6th March A.D. 37-24^A Jamutry A.D. 41. 
R Petrmius, A.D. 39-42. 

Pctronius had been sent by Caligula into Syria in a.d. 
3'J. We know from a coin (given in Eckhel, Doctr, Num. 

held under his authority a wider region than the province of Syria. 
Yet even Tacitus liimself in the AnnaU, vL 41, names him "praesea 
Suriae;" as docs al^to Joseph us, Antiq. xviii. 4. 2 : Ivpiaii riv iny%fA,opiu¥ 
tXfiiw. So, too, Suetonius, Vitellius^ 2 ; Dio Cassius, Ixix. 27 ; Pliny, Hid. 
Nat. XV. 83. He was therefore certainly governor of Syria, but had 
perhaps over and above this a more extensive authority. 

3' From what Josephus says, it would appear as if the recall of VitcUius 
and the arrival of Petronius did not occur till tlie autumn of a.d. 40. 
Pctronius after his arrival went into winter quarters at Ptolemaid 
(Joseph us, A fUiq. x vi i i. 8. 2). The ne<^otiations begun straightway with the 
Jews took place during seed-time {Antiq. xviii. 8. 3, 8. 6^ i.«. in November 
or December ; see Winer, Realwihrterlnichy ii. 342. In regartl to these matters 
Pctronius wrote to Cali<^ila, who received the letter shortly before his death, 
which took place on 24th January A.D. 41, and answered it (Josephus, 
Antiq. xviii. 8. 8-9 : kki 7<Xcwa fttM ov fAiret roAi/y p^eo'iroy ii ypi\f/tti tm 
Uireupt^ rii» — fxiaroXi;*). Joseph US seems therefore to set the arrival of 
Petronius in the autumn of a.d. 40. According to the most decided 
testimony of Philo, on the other hand (LegiU. ad Cajum, § 33, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 583), Petronius was already in harvest time in Palestine, that is, in April 
(i^ee Winer, Realicorterlmch, i. 340X and at the head of troops which he 
had had time to brin«; across the Euphrates {Legat. ad Cajum^% 31, ed. 
Mangey, ii. 576). He must therefore certainly have reached Syria iu 
A.D. 39. So also Liebenam, Forschungai zur VcnoaltungsgeKhichte des 
roniischen Kaiserreichs, 1 Bd. Die Leyaten in den rdmiscfien Frovimen 
(1888X p. 374. 
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ill 280 ; Mionnet, v. 167) that he was still governor in the 
year 90 of the arra Caesariana, corresponding to autumn 
794-795 A.U.C., or a.d. 41-42 ; therefore for somewhere 
about a year after the beginning of the reign of Claudius. — 
Compare in regard to him Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 8. 2-9 ; 
xix. 6. 3 ; Philo, Legal, ad Cajum, § 31-34, ed. Mangey, ii. 
576-584 ; Pauly's Beal-Encydopaedit, v. 1402. 

4. Claiulius, 2Ath January A.D. 41-13/A October A.D. 54. 

C. Vihius Marstis, A.D. 42-44. 

As successor of Petronius, Claudius sent C. Vibius Marsus, 
ConsiU suffectus in A.D. 17, into Syria (Josephus, Antiq. xix. 
6. 4). He had occasion repeatedly to protect Boman interests 
against King Agrippa (Josephus, Antiq, xLx. 7. 2, 8. 1). His 
recall took place soon after the death of Agrippa in a.d. 44, 
therefore towards the end of a.d. 44 or in the beginning of 
A.D. 45 (Josephus, Antiq. xx. 1. 1). — Compare also Tacitus, 
Annals, xL 10. This passage does not prove that Marsus 
was still governor of Syria in A.D. 47 ; for Tacitus there, 
under the history of the year 47, recapitulates earlier occur- 
rences in the history of Parthia. See Zumpt, CommentL epigr, 
iL 137 ; Gerlach, p. 67. Compare generally, Pauly's Bcal- 
Encyclopaedic, vi. 2. 2571. 

C, CcLSsius Longinus, A.D. 45—50. 

llarsus was succeeded by C. Cassius Longinus, Consul 
suffectus in a.d. 30 (Josephus, Antiq. xx. 1. 1). He was 
celebrated in his day as a jurist {ceteros praemincbat peritia 
Uguni, Tacitus, Annals, xii. 12), yea, as the fouuder of a 
special school of jurisprudence {Cassianae scholar princcps et 
parens, Pliny. Epist. vii. 24. 8). Coins with his name be- 
longing to the years 94 and 96 of the (ura Caesariana, 
corresponding to a.d. 45-46 and 47-43, are given by Eckhcl, 
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Dodr. Nuin, iii. 280; Mionnet^ v. 167. Tacitus speaks of 
him as governor of Syria as late as a.d. 49 (Annals, xii. 
11—12). Not long afterwards he seems to have been recalled 
by Claudius. In regard to his subsequent fortunes, see 
Tacitus, Annals, x vl 7 and 9 ; Suetonius, Nero, 3 7. Generally, 
Digest. L 2. 2. 51 ; Pauly's Beal-Enq/clopaedu, ii. 201 ; RudorflF, 
Bdmtsche BechisgesehiehU, L 169 f. ; Teuffel, History of Roman 
Literature, § 298. 3; Mommsen, Index to Pliny's Epistles, 
ed. Keil, p. 406; liebenam, Forsdiungen zur Verwaltungs- 
gekhichU, 1 Bd. p. 375 £ 

C. Ummidius Quadraiua, A.D. 50-60. 

In A.D. 51, C. Ummidius Quadratus is spoken of by Tacitus, 
Annals, xiL 45, as governor of Syria. It may therefore be 
assumed with Zumpt, CommentL epigr. iL 138, that he went 
there in A.D. 50. Coins bearing his name belonging to the 
years 104-108 of the a^ra Caesariana, corresponding to 
A.D. 55/56-59/60, are given in Eckhel, Boctr. Num. iii. 280 ; 
Mionnet, v. 159. He died while governor of Syria in a.d. 60 
(Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 26).** — His public career (he had been 
quaestor as early as A.D. 14) is sketched in the inscriptions : 
Orelli, Inscr, Lai, n. 3128 = /7wcr. Regni Neapol, n. 4234 = 
Corp. Inscr. Lot. x. n. 5182. His full name, C. Ummidius 
Durmius Quadratus, is also given on a brazen tablet which 
contains the oath of the inhabitants of Aritium in Lusitania 
upon Caligula's assuming the i-eins of government (Orelli, n. 
3665 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. ii. n. 172 = Ephertieris cpit/r, v. 
p. 155). — Compare also with reference to him, Tacitus, 
Anncds, xii 54, xiii. 8-9 ; Josephus, Antiq. xx. 6. 2 ; Pauly's 
Beal-Encyclopaedie, v. 743 ; Nipperdey on Tacitus, Annals, 
xii. 45. 

*^ Zumpt^ Commentt. qngr. ii. 138, gives the date as a.d. 61. But what 
is recorded in Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 20-28, took place in a.d. 60, coss, 
Nero IV. Cornelius Couum. 
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5. Nero, \Zth October A.D. 54-9/A Juru A.D. 68. 

Cn. Domitius Corbulo, a.d. 60-63. 

After the death of Umniidius Quadratus in A.D. 60, Domi- 
tius Corbulo went to Syria as governor (Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv. 26). On his doings in that capacity, see Tacitus, Annals, 
XV. 1-17 ; Dio Cassius, Ixii. 19 ff. He held the position of 
governor till a.d. 63, in which year a higher oilice was given 
iiim, while another governor was sent to Syria ; Tacitus, 
Annals, xv. 25: Suriae exseeulio Citio (?), copiae militares 
Corbulont permistae et quinia deeuma legio diicente Mario Celso 
e Pannonia adjeeta esL Seribitur tdrarchis ae regibus prat- 
fectisgue et procurataribus et qui praetorum Jiniiinuu provineias 
regAantfjussiB CorbtUanis cb$equi, in tanlum/emie modumaucta 
potesiate, quern populus Bamantts On. Pampeio helium piraiicum 
gesture dideroL The name of the individual who obtained 
the province cannot be determined with certainty. The best 
manuscript has Citius, The editors make various conjectures : 
Cincius, 0. Itius, Cestius. Most might be said in favour of 
Cestius, for we certainly meet with him as governor of Syria 
in A.D. 65 (so, e.g,, Zumpt, Cominentt. epigr, ii. 141). — In 
regard to Corbulo's death in A.D. 67, see Dio Cassius, Ixiii. 17. 
An inscription of A.D. 64 has been fouud in Armenia, on 
which he is called leg. Aug, pro pr. (see Ephemais epigr. v. 
p. 25). Grenerally, Pauly's Real-Encydopaedie, '\\. 1218 f. ; 
Teuffel, History of Roman LitercUure, § 291. 3, and the mono- 
graphs there quoted from of Held (1862) and Wolffgramm 
(1874). Liebenam, Forschungen zur VerwaltungsgeschicJUe, 
1 Bd. p. 169 f. For an estimate and characterization of 
Corbulo, see also Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans und seiner 
NachharUinder (1888), p. 131, Aum. 

C. Oestius Callus, A.D. 63-66. 

If the conjecture given above is correct, Cestius Gall us 
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went to Syria as early as A.D. 63. He was there undoubtedly 
in A.D. 65, for he went up to Jerusalem at the Passover of 
A.D. 66, in the twelfth year of Nero = October A.D. 65-a.d. 66 
(Josephus, Antiq. xx. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jew$, il 14. 4), 
after having been already for a long time in Syria (Wars of 
the Jews, iL 14. 3). Coins with his name of the years 114 
and 115 of the aera Caesariana^JLD. 65/66—66/67, are 
given in Eckhel, Doctr, Num. iii 281 sq. ; Mionnet, v. 169 ; 
Supplem. viii. 131. — During his governorship in May a.d. 66, 
the month Artemisios {Wars of the Jews, iL 14. 4), the Jewish 
war broke out of which Cestius Gallus lived only to see the 
opening campaign. For he died in the winter of A.D. 66-67 
'* by accident or through fatigue " (Jaio atU taedio occidit, 
Tacitus, ffieiary, v. 10).*^ 

C. Licinius Mudanxis, A,D. 67—69. 

W hen Palestine w as^separoted irom-.5yjda^aDd..ira.asXerr.ed 
t o Vespasian as a d iatinct province. Syria was assigned to 
Licinius Muciauus.^' Joseph us speaks of him in a.d. 67 

*^ CeBtiue Gallus was still in Syria in the winter of a.d. 06-67 
(Joseph us, Lift^ 8, 43, 65, 67, 71). But before the beginning of the spring 
the management of the war had been committed to Vespasian {War$ of 
the Jewif iii. 4. 2). 

^' On the severance oi Palestine from Syria, see Kuhn, Die sUtdtische 
und biirgerliehe Verfassung des romiichen Beicks, iL 179 f., 183-189 ; Mar- 
quardt, Ramisehe StaatsvertocUtung, i 419. — Tacitus, History^ i. 10 : Suriam 
et quaJUwrr legionu Minebai Licinius Mueianut . . . bellum Jvdaeicum 
Flaviw Vespasianus (dueem eum Nero ddegerat) tribtu legionibus admini- 
eirabat. Tacitus, History, ii. 5 : Ceterum hie Suriae, iUe Judaeaepraepositus, 
vicinis provineiarum administrationibus invidia discordes, exitu demum 
Neronis poniis odiis in medium consuluere. Also Aurelius Victor, De 
Caeeartb. c. 9, epiL c 9, ascribes the establishment or erection of the pro- 
vince of Palestine to Vespasian.— In opposition to this, Pick in Ballet's 
ZeiUekrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. xiii. 1885, pp. 197-200, expresses the 
opinion that Vespasian did not hold Palestine as a separate province ; his 
office is rather to be regarded as that of "a legaiue Augusti pro praetore 
of a higher rank without a special province, who, intrusted with the 
conduct of a war, occupies a position superior to the ordinary governors." 
But this view is not reconcilable with the precise words of Tacitus. 

DIV. I. VOL. L 2 A 
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when referring to the siege of Gamala ( Wars of the Jcws^ iv. 
1. 5), and in A.D. 69 when referring to the election of Ves- 
pasian as emperor ( Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 5-6). Compare 
also, Tacitus, History, L 10 ; Josephus, Aniiq. xiL 3. 1. 
Coins with, his name of the time of Galba (9th June 
A.D. 68-15th January A.D. 69) and of Otho (15th January- 
16th April A.D. 69)^ are given in Eckhel, JDoctr. Num. 
iiL 282 ; Mionnet, v. 169 ; Suppl. viiL 131. — In the autumn 
of A.D. 69, in order to oppose Vitellius, he brought an army 
from Syria to Bome (Josephus, Wars of the Jetos, iv. 11. 1 ; 
Tacitus, History, iL 82 sq. ; Suetonius, Vespasian, 6 ; Dio 
Cassius, Ixv. 9), where he did not, however, arrive until after 
the death of Vitellius, which occurred on 20th December 
A.D. 69. He had then for a long time the supreme power in 
his hands (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4; Tacitus, 
History, iv. 11, 39, 49, 80 ; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 22, IxvL 2). — 
Compare in regard to him also, Borghesi, Oeuvres, iv. 
345-353 ; Pauly's Real-Encyclopaedie, iv. 1069 f. ; L Brunn, 
De C. Licinio Mwciano, Lips. 1870 ; Teuffel, History of 
Soman Literature, § 314. 1 ; Henzen, ActafrairumArvalmm, 
Index, p. 190 sq. ; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Veruxdtungs- 
geschichte, L 257 f. 

The later governors of Syria do not come within the range 
of our investigation, since from this time forth Palestine 
continued to be a separate province from Syria. For the 
governors of Palestine from the time of Vespasian to Hadrian, 
see § 21. 

^' Both coins bear the date of the year 117 of the <ura CcMariana, 
and just for thia reason afford ^ure grounds for determining the reckoning 
of the QTtL 

, <: 



S la HYRCANUS IL, B.C. 63-40. REBELLION OF ANTIPATER 
AND HIS SONS PHASAEL AND HEROD. 

Sources. 

JosEPHUS, Antiq, ziv. 5-13 ; Wars of the Jews^ L &-13. Zonaras, Annales^ 
V. 7-9 (abstract of Josephus). 

Literature. 

EwALD, HiBtory of Israel, t. 394-412. 

Gratz, Oeschiehte der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 167-189t 

HiTZiO, GesekichU des Volkes Israel, iL 500-523. 

Stanley, History of the Jewish Church, vol. iii. 408-421. 

Schneckenburger, Neutestamentliche Zciigcschichte, pp. 166-173. 

Hausrath, Neuiestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2^ Aufl. i. pp. 179-203. 

Lewin, Fasti sacri, pp. 8-54. 

Owing to the meagreness of the sources, it is difficult to give 
an exact account of the position which Palestine at this time 
occupied in reference to the Romans. This much is certain, 
that it was tributary (Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 4. 4 ; JFai-a of 
the Jews, L 7. 6), and lay under the general oversight of the 
Roman governor of Syria, But the question is, whether it waj* 
immediately incorporated or not with the province of Syria. 
In favour of the latter supposition might be alleged the 
statement of Josephus, that by the enactment of Gabinius, 
who divided Palestine into five sections, the country 
was now freed from monarchical rule: aa^iv(o^ Be t^9 ef 
eve? itriKpareia^ ekeuOeptadivre^ to Xoarov apiaroKparLa 
BifpKovvro (Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5). Hyrcanus therefore 
had stood at the head of the government of the country, and 

3.1 
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was subordinate only to the supervision of tlic Homan 
governor.^ 

After the campaign of Poinpey there followed for Palestine 
some years of peace. Scaurus as well as his two successors, 
Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus, had still indeed 
some skirmishes with the Arabians.^ But these had no in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of Palestine. In i^-bl, however, 
Aristobulus' son Alexander, who had escaped from his keepers 
on his way to Itonie, sought to secure to himself the govern- 
ment of Palestine. He succeeded in collecting an army of 
10,000 heavy-armed soldiers and 1500 horsemen, and got 
into his power the fortresses of the Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
and Machaerus.' Gabinius, who had just then arrived as 
proconsul iu Syria, sent against him, first of all, his lieutenant 
M. Antonius, afterwards the well-known triumvir, and soon 
followed with the main body of his troops. Alexander was 
defeated in an engagement near Jerusalem, and withdrew into 
the stronghold of the Alexandrium. Here he was besieged 
by Gabinius, and was compelled to surrender ; but it would 
seem that, on condition of his yielding up the fortresses which 
were in his possession, he was allowed his freedom.* At this 
time, too, Gabinius made an important change in the political 
relations of Palestine. He assigned to. Hyrcanus only the 
care of the_temple, but took from him the political administra- 
tion ; for he divided the country into five districts (avj/oSoi, 
avviBpuL), with Jerusalem, Gazara, Amathus, Jericho, and 
Sepphoris as their capitals.* What is to be understood by 

^ So also Kuhn, Die ttddtiiche und biirgerliche Verfassung des romischea 
BeiehSy ii. 163. Mendelssohn in Ritschrs Acta sodetatis phUolog. Lipsienns^ 
V. 162. 

• Josephus, ArUiq. xiv. 5. 1 ; Wan oftheJews^ i. 8. 1. Appian, Sur. 51. 

• On the Alexandriuiu, see p. 320. The position of Hyrcania is un- 
known. Machaerus, now called Mkatir, lay to the east of the Dead Sea. 
For more details about this important fortres?, see § 20. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 5. 2-4 ; Ha« of the Jews, i. 8. 2-fj. 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 5. 4 ; Wars qf the Jewi, i. 8. 5.— About Amathus, 
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those five avpoioi or avviSpia is not altogether clear. They 
may be regarded as either customs, districts, or circuits, 
making the jurisdiction of law courts {conventusjuridici)? The 
term ovvreKelv ( Wars of the Jews^ i. 8. 5 : of S' Xva crwre- 
TsjShtw €t9 ^AiiaOovuTo) favours the former view ; the term 
avvoBoi (Wars of the Jeics, i. 8. 5) favours the latter/ 

in the country east of the Jordan, see above, p. 297. On SepphoriB in 
Galilee, see Div. ii. voL i, pp. 136-141. The other three towns were 
situated in Judea proper. On Qazara, see above, p. 261. Joseph us, 
AfUiq, xiv. 5. 4 ; War$ of the Jews^ L 6. 5, has also the form Qadara. But 
by this it is quite evident he does not mean the Hellenistic Qadara in 
Peraea, which had a population mainly pagan, and had been separated 
from the Jewish territory by Pompey. We are to understand by it the 
Gazara Judaized by Simon the Maccabee, for which also elsewhere the 
form Gadara is found. So Josephus, Antiq. xiL 7. 4 and 1 Mace. iv. 15. 
Also in Strabo, xvi. 2. 29, p. 759, by Tatluplg, Up km avriv iiiheutirro ol 
Uvluhi^ we are to understand the region of Gazara, which indeed he con- 
founds with Gadara in Peraea ; for from this latter place were sprung the 
celebrated men who are referred to by him. In a NotiUa epiacopatuum a 
' PtyttiP TulafiM in the neighbourhood of Azotus, to be distinguished from 
TaZttfitt between Pclla and Capitolias (Hieroclii Synecdemui et notUiae 
graeoae episcopal, ed. Parthey, 1866, p. 144). At a Synod at Jerusalem in 
A.D. 536 there were present together a bishop ^Api^tos Talipw and a 
bishop 0fo5«poc Talipttp, There were therefore two places in Palestine 
called Gadara (Le Quien, Oriens ehrietianui^ t iii. p. 595 sq.). Compare 
also Kuhn, Die ttddiische und bUrgerliche Verfassung da rim. Reichs^ ii. 
365-367. Menke's Bibelatlas, Bl. iv. 

* On the erection of a province, the Romans were wont to divide the 
country into customs or taxation districts, each of which was grouped 
round one of the larger towns. The communal court of such a town was 
utilized by the Romans as a fiscal or customs court, for it had to make 
arrangements for collecting the taxes in its district More extensive, as a 
rule, than these customs districts, were the juristic circuits (converUtu 
juridicCy For the purpose of deciding civil matters (only about these had 
it jurisdiction), a diet was held from time to time at a certain place, 
to which the depute judges of the circuit went, in order, under the 
presidency of the governor, to decide cases that had arisen since last 
session. See Marquardt, BSmiiche StaaUvenoaltung^ i. (1881) p. 500 f. 
Rudorff, Simische Reehtsgeickichte, ii. (1859) pp. 5, 13. Rein, art 
**Conventus," in Paul/s Real-Encydopaedie, iL 635 f. 

7 For example, Kuhu, Die stUdtiiche und Uurgtrlvche Verfattung de$ 
r&nL Reichi, ii. 336, 367, regards the Synedria of Gabinius as converUiu 
juridicL Also I have myself argued in favour of this opinion, Div. ii. 
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Possibly the one view may not exclude the other. At least 
this measure of Gabinius took away the remnant of politic al 
independence which Palestine had hitherto enjoyed. Pompey 
having already deprived Hyrcanus of the title of king, the 
next step was to strip him of all political prerogatives and to 
restrict him to his priestly functions. The country was parted 
into five divisions, which were " delivered ** from the dominion 
of Hyrcanus, ie. were incorporated in the province of Syria. 
This arrangement was not indeed of long duration. By the 
ordinances of Caesar it was again wholly set aside. 

Soon after this, in a.d. 56, the country was anew involved 
in a revolution by Aristobulus and his son Antigonus, who 
had both escaped from their Soman imprisonment Aristo- 
bulus so completely failed to learn caution from the abortive 
attempt of his son Alexander, that he made himself a similar 
endeavour in that direction in which his son had failed. 
But he himself had no better fortune. A detachment of 
the Boman army attacked him, and the little band which be 
had gathered was, witliout much difficulty, driven across the 
Jordan. He attempted to defend himself in Machaema ; but 
was obliged after a two years' siege to yield, and was sent 
again as a prisoner to Borne. His children, however, were 
set at liberty by the senate.* Just then Gabinius, against 
the will of the senate, undertook the Egyptian campaign, in 
order to set up Ptolemy Auletes again as king (see above, 
p. 331). When he returned from thence, in A.D. 55, he had 
once again to deal with a revolt in Judea Alexander had 
made a fresh attempt to secure the sovereignty, and had won 

▼oL i. p. 168 L Still the matter does not seem to me beyond question. 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta $ocieUUxs jMloL lAprientu, v. 163» does not 
hazard a decided statement, and declares only thai it is certain that the 
remnants of freedom that had been left to the Jews by Pompey were 
taken from them by this meaflure of Gabinius^ 

' Josephus, AfUiq, xiv. 6. 1 ; Wan of (Ke Jetsi, L ^ 6. Dio CasaioSi 
xxxix. 66. Plutarch, Antony^ 3. 
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over to his side at least a part of the people. His proceed- 
ings, however, were also this time agaia brought to a 
speedy end.* 

In A.D. 54 the triumvir, M. Licinius Crassus, went to Syria 
as proconsul in place of Gabinius. While Gabinius had 
already sorely oppressed the country by his exactions, Crassus « 
at once began to indulge in open robbery. Pompey, upon 
the taking of the temple, had left its rich treasures untouched. ^ 
Crassus now laid hold for himself of all these : in pure gold 
alone, 2000 talents ; of other articles of value, 8000 
talents.*® Palestine was soon audeed' delivered from his 
rapacity, for he met his death in A.D. 53 in the war against 
the Parthians. 

During the period B.c. 53—51 C. Cassius Longinus, the 
quaestor of Crassus, held the supreme authority in Syria. He 
had not only to be on his guard against the Parthians, but 
also to suppress the revolutionary elements that were still 
always present in Palestine. Aristobulus, indeed, was 
detained in his Koman imprisonment, and his sons had for 
the time no wish to risk anew sharing his fate. But a 
certain Pitholaus now undertook to play their role, and 
Slathered to;;ether the malcontents. He did not indeed 
succeed in his aim any better than those who had tried 
before For the final issue of his undertaking was this, that 
he himself was slain, and 30,000 of_the disturbers of the 
peace were sold as slaves.** 

With the year b.c. 49 begins the period of the civil wars, 
disastrous for Italy as well as for the provinces, but peculiarly 
disastrous for the provinces, inasmuch as they were obliged 
to find the enormous sums which the contesting parties 
required for carrying on their operations. During these 

* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 6. 2-3 ; Wan of the JetcSy i. 8. 7. 
'® Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 7. 1 ; Wars of the J ews^ i. 8. 8. 
11 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 7. 3 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 8. 9. 
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twenty years, from Caesar's crossing the Kubicon down to the 
death of Antony, B.c. 49-30, the whole Roman history was 
reflected in the history of Syria and also in that of Palestine. 
Every change and turn in the Roman history was answered 
by a corresponding movement in Syrian history, and daring 
this short period Syria and Palestine changed sides and owneu 
new masters no less than four times. 

When, in the beginning of the year b.c. 49, Pompey and 
the party of the senate had fled from Italy, and Caesar had 
established himself in Rome, Caesar and his friends wished to 
make use of the prisoner Aristobulus for their own ends. 
And so they released him from prison and gave him two 
legions, in order that with these he might fight in Syria 
against the party of Pompey. But the adherents of Pompey 
who still remained in Rome put a stop to the enterprise by 
ridding themselves of Aristobulus by poison. At the same 
time also one of Aristobulus' sons, Alexander, fell a victim to 
the party strifes of the civil war. He too had made his 
appearance as an adherent of Caesar, and so he was now, at 
the express command of Pompey, beheaded at Antioch by Q. 
Metellus Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, who was then pro- 
consul for Syria (see above, p. 334)." 

After the battle of Pharsalia, on 9th August ac. 48, and 
Pompey 's death, on 28th September of the same year, 
Hyrcanus and his old friend Antipater immediately attached 
tliemselves to Caesar's party." They clearly perceived that 

*' Joseph aa, Antiq. xiv. 7. 4 ; ff^ar$ of the Jews, i. 9. 1-2. That Caesar 
sent Aristobulas into Palestine is also reported by Dio Cassius, xli. 18. 

^* Antipater, even before Caesar's interference in the affairs of Palestine, 
is described as procurator of Judea. He is so described, not only by 
.Josephus (Antiq. xiv. 8. 1 : o rap 'UuZeiww fri/tfXirrq;), but also by Strabo, 
who refers again to Hypsicrates (Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 3: rov r^; ' IovW«c 
f7/fftfXjTri|»). Possibly he obtained this position through Gabinius, who, 
on account of Antipater's many services in the interest of Rome, *' settled 
the affairs which belonged to the city Jerusalem in accordance with Anti- 
patcr's inclinations" {Antiq. xiv. 6. 4 : je«er«mi<f«^«»o; H Tetfiivn; rd ksctA 
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their safety depended wholly upon his grace, and therefore 
they hastened to prove their capacity for serving him. 
Caesar, after his landing in Egypt, in October B.C. 48, had 
become involved in a war with King Ptolemy. Mithridates 
started from Pergamum in the spring of ac. 47 to go into 
Egypt with an auxiliary force.** When he encountered 
obstacles at Pelusium, Antipater went to his help, at the 
command of Hyrcanus, with 3000 Jewish troops, which had 
been indeed collected for this very purpose, and he had also 
arranged that the neighbouring powers should contribute 
auxiliaries. With these Jewish troops Antipater rendered 
most important service to Mithridates, not merely in tho 
capture of Pelusium, but also throughout the whole of the 
Egyptian campaign. Not less important was the aid rendered 
by Hyrcanus in seeing to it that the Egyptian Jews ranged 
themselves upon Caesar's side." 

When, therefore, Caesar, at the conclusion of the Alexan- 
drian war, in the summer of BC. 47, went to Syria and 
rewarded, b}' proofs of his clemency, the governing families 

rq» ' Itpoao^v.uiTAFy xchip ug {y ^ AmTurpu tffXom. IVars of the JeWS, i. 8. 7 : 
TctfitPtos i'hiu* it; ' Up^6>iVfta ttoos to * AmTarpou fiouJifiuai Ketrtvriva'n r^ir 
xoAirfmjr). Since this must have been an institution not in contradiction 
to the other ordinances of Gabinius, it may perhaps be assumed that to 
Antipater was made over the chief administration of the taxes in the 
Jewish territory. For fr/.Mc^irri;; is an administrative officer ; in its 
primary application, an officer of finance. Certainly Antipater cannot 
have been a political official in the service of Hyrcanus ; for Hyrcanus, 
since the passing of the measures of Gabinius, had lio longer any political 
functions. If, then, he acted iZ trroXvs 'Tpxtivcu {Antiq. xiv. 8. 1), this is 
to be explained of the spiritual authority which Hyrcanus had as high 
priest {Antiq. xiv. 5. 1 : Jt*T otoAjj* 'T^««iroD, belongs to a period when 
Hyrcanus had no longer any political power). On Antipater's services to 
the cause of Rome in the period B.C. G3-48, see Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 5. 1, 
2, 6. 2, 3, 7. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 1, 3. 7, 9. 

" Bellum Alexandr. c. 26. 

** Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 1-3 ; IVars of the Jews, i. 9. 3-5. — In the 
decree of Caesar, Antiq. xiv. 10. 2, the number of the Jewish auxiliary 
troops is given only as 1500. 
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that had favoured him/* Hyrcanns and Antipater were 
treated in the most generous manner. Antigonus indeed 
appeared before Caesar as the only remaining son of Aristo- 
bulus, complained that Hyrcanus and Antipater had violently 
thrust themselves forward, and sought to show that his claims 
were older and better/' But Caesar estimated the trust- 
worthiness and usefulness of Hyrcanus and Antipater more 
highly than the professions of Antigonus, ignored the claims 
of the latter, and showed favour exclusively to the other two. 
Even before the intervention of Antigonus, Hyrcanus seems 
to have been established as high priest, and upon Antipater 
the right of Roman citizenship and immunity from tribute had 
been conferred.'* Hyrcanus was now appointed c^ygpygy of 
i the Jews, ie. he was reinstated in the political authority that 
> had been taken from him by Gabinius ; but Antipater was 
made procurator, iirirpotro^, of Judea, and so confirmed in 
the authority with which he bad been already invested. At 
the same time permission was given to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem.** 

'* Bellvm Alexandrinum^ 65 " Regcs, tyrannos, dynastaa provinciae 
fiiLitimos, qui omnes ad euni concurreraut, receptos in fideni condicionibua 
iinpoeitia provinciae tuendae ac defendendae dimittit et sibi ct populo 
Romano amicissimos." 

^' Josephua, ArUiq. xiv. 8. 4 ; Wan of the Jews, L 10. 1-2. 

^' JosephuSi Antiq. xiv. 8. 3 : 'Tpm.ap^ ftip t^» dpxnpuoifTn^ fitfi^titoMc, 
Amxar^M 2f voXtrttatt i» P^f^ji iw; Kcti dri'Xuttit Ttirrttx^v. So, too, 
Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 5. 

^* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 5 : IpKttyw fih diroliUtuctit dpx**P** • • • 
['Arr/«0rr^oi>3 jx/rforov dxcZtUpuvi rq; 'lovdoe/flc;. '£x/r^gTt« )f ««i 
'TpMMPY '^'^ f^i TftTpi^o; d»»rriicm rti^n. Similarly, Wars of tfte Jews, i. 
10. 3. — These enactments seem to be different from those referred to in 
the preceding note ; the concessions referred to in the one case having 
been granted before, and those in the other after the intervention 
of Antigonus. So think Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta societatis phUoL 
Lipsiensis, v. 190 sqq. ; Judeich, Caesar im Orient, 1885, p. 123 f. See 
especially, Josephus, Wars of the J tics, i 10. 1 : 'A>r/yo»of . . . yiwrr^n 
x«»«^'£«; \\imxfler0&i fCf/^oo; ir60M,c'S'r,i ahto;. It is certainly the case, as 
appears from the decrees of Caesar, in thorough agreement therewith. 
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We obtain farther details with respect to the proceedings 
of Caesar from documents communicated by Josephus, Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 2-10^ which, however, are so slight and fragmentary 
that in regard to many particulars no certain conclusion can 
be reached.^ This, at least, is unquestionable, that the letter 
of Caesar to the Sidonians, Antiq. xiv. 10. 2, was written in 
the year B.a 47, and that the formal decree of Caesar 
appointing Hyrcanus was issued in that same year.'^ 
According to this document, Hyrcanus was appointed 
hereditary iOvdpxo^ &nd ap^iepev^ of the Jews, with all the 
rights and privileges which belonged to him as high priest 
according to the Jewish law, a nd jurisd iction in all Jewish 
ma tters yaa conceded to t he J ews. Hyrcanus also, for himself 
and for bis children, was declared the " confederate " of the 

that Hyrcanns was appointed high priest by Caesar, with political 
functional dpx^^ptve and tiwipxT^i, and so reinstated in the political position 
of which he had been stnpt by Qabinius. — ^The decree of senate communi- 
cated by JosephoB, AvUq, xiv. 8. 6, belongs probably to a much earlier 
period. See above, p. 268. 

** Gomparei in regard to these documents, especially, Mendelssohn in 
Ritschl's Ada 90cietalis philoL Lipneruii, v. 1675, pp. 191-246 (and the 
review of that paper in the Theolog. LiUraturztUung^ 1876, Xr. 15, col. 
394 f.) ; and Niese, Hermu^ Bd. xL 1876, pp. 48S-488 ; and in reply, 
Mendelflsohny Bhtin. Mmeum^ neue folge, Bd. xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258. 
Also, Wieaeler, BeUrUge sswr richtiffen fVurdigung der Evangelien^ 1869, p. 
75 ff. Wieseler, Theolog. Studien und KrUiken, 1877, p. 290 ff. Rosenthal, 
MonatichriftfUr Oachiihte und Wistensehaft des Judenihums^ 1879, pp. 176 ff., 
216 ff., 300 ff. Mommsen, Rffmiiche GeschidUt, v. 501 f. (English trauslatiun, 
Hittory qfEome-^the Provinceiffrom Ccuuox to Diocletian, London, 2 void.). 
Judeidi, Catiar tm Orient^ 1835, pp. 119-141 (only with regani to the 
events and documents of the year B.a 47, to which date Judeich makes 
Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 8. 5, also to refer^ Gratz, O'eschichU der Juden, Bd. 
iii., 4 Aufl. 1888, pp. 660-671.— For the older literature, see above, p. 109 ; 
also in Bloch, Die QueUen des Flavim Joeepkus, p. 144 it*. 

*^ In this document Caesar designates himself tiirciKparap Ktti dixaptiu 
hnrmrMp ro l§tmp^9 (imperator et poniifex maximus dictator II.). Caesar's 
second dictatorship extended from October 48 to the end of the year 46 
(see Mommsen, Corp. Inter. Lai. t i. pp. 451-453). But since the title of 
consul is not in the formula, whereas Caesar held the consulship in the 
years 48, 46, 45, and 44, the document must be assigned to the year 47. 
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Romans, and it was stipulated that the Eoman troops should 
uot seek winter quarters m his territory, nor should levies of 
money be exacted.^ It is uncertain whether some of the 
other documents belong to this same year or not, but it is 
certain that Hyrcanus, not long before Caesar's death, some- 
where about the end of the year aa 45, sent an embassy to 
Eome, which procured a decree of senate granting new con- 
cessions to the Jews. The beginning of this decree of senate, 
under Caesar's fourth dictatorship and fifteenth consulship, i.e. 
B.a 44, is given in Josephus^ Antiq. xiv. 10. 7. Its date is 
probably correctly preserved in Antiq. xiv. 10. 10 : vpo 
ircin-c elB&p tefipovapimp, ie. 9 th Febraaiy. As it was not 
immediately put down in the tables of the treasury, a new 
decree of senate was passed, after Caesar's death, during the 
consulship of Antony and Dolabella, t^ irpo rpujv elS&v 
^AvpiXkimv, uc 11th April &a 44, by which the recording 
of the former decree of the senate in the tables of the 
treasury was now ordered {Antiq. xiv. 10. 9-10). Since the 
new decree is of a purely formal character, we gain no infor- 
mation from it regarding the contents of the claims conceded 
to the Jews. Also, the fragment of the earlier decree pre- 
served in Antiq. xiv. 10. 7 contains only the formal introduc- 
tion. It is extremely probable, however, that other portions 
of it are contained among the fragments in Josephus, Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 3-6. Yet it is just here that the diflScuIties of the 
investigation begin. The question arises as to what pieces 

-* Josephus, Arttiq. xiv. 10. 2 : hm rmvrttf rd( fliir/«;*T^««yov*AX£|syo^ov 
xtd rm, Tf«»<( KVTOv Upapx^f 'I«v)«i/«i> upett fiouMuat, dpxifp*Mu»ny rt 
*Iov)«u«iv )i« wttprii ixntv Katrdrd vmrptm flq, tTptii n airrop ««i rov; ratiBsc; 
avnw avfitftaxfiVf iuU, irt Zi Kttl h roi; xmr i2»)^« ^i%9ts dpi^fntUSen' Scm n 
xmrtk Tovg diw; rnvriw »6fitwQ wrh dfx*^^'''"''* i ^tkipifuvm,, rtitnm, «<X«Mtf 
xetTixi^tp ttirrcw *etl rd ri*»m, mirrw. &p li fttra^v ytpnrm rt; ^nm^ts ^sol 
-xiis ^lovZm'ttP dyitynu dpitKU /mi Kptotp ytpi^^mi «-«/ civreif. v«feix<'/^*^''«' 
)f { xHfApna 'wpmm9$tu w ^tifid^if, — For an exposition of this passage, 
aee Mendelssohn in Ritschrs Ada tocietatis philoL L'psiensis, v. 195-197. 
Mcmmsen, R^at. GeachichU, v. 001 f 
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belong to the decree of senate of B.c. 44 and what to former 
years, such as B.C. 47 or other years. Owing to the corrupt- 
ness of the text, no certain result can ever be reached.^ The 
chief portion of the passage peculiarly rich in material, 
ArUiq. xiv. 10. G, belongs most probably to B.C. 44. Among 
the concessions there said to have been secured to the Jews, 
the most important are these : that Joppa, " which the Jews 
had originally, when they made a league of friendship with 
the Bomans,'* was made over to them ; that also the villages in 
the great plain, which they had previously possessed, should 
be restored to them ; and that, finally, also still other places 
" which belonged to the kings of Syria and Phoenicia, the 

'' The documenU in Josephus, ArUiq, xiv. 10. 3-4, contain scarcely 
anything else beyond the decree of Caesar of the year b.c. 47, as already 
given in Antiq, xiv. 10. 2. Since they belong to a year during which 
Caesar was consul, though the number of the consulship is wanting, the 
date must have been 46, 45, or 44. And so Mendelssohn, Ada tocidatis 
philoL Lipaieniii^ v. 205-211, correctly maintains that they are fragments 
of a decree of senate of B.a 46, which merely confirmed the enactments 
of Caesar of B.a 47. On tbe confirmation, by the senate generally, of 
bargains made by military conmianders, see Mommsen, Rma, StaaUrec/U^ 
Ml 2, 1888, pp. 1166-1168.— The portions given in Antiq. xiv. 10. 5-6 
contain very particular statements regarding the assessing of tribute, and 
seem to go together as referring to the same period. According to the 
beginning of AtUiq. xiv. 10. 5, they belong to the year B.c. 44, Caesar's 
fifth consulship. But this seems to be contradicted by the fact that the 
permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem is there recorded (Antiq. xiv. 
60. 5), which, however, had been given as early as B.C. 47 (Antiq. xiv. 
8. 5 ; Wars tf the JewSy i. 10. 3), and, indeed, the building bad been 
already proceeded with and the walls restored (Aniiq. xiv. 9. 1 ; Wars of 
the JetDSj i. 10. 4). The date is further determined as b.c. 47 by Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 6 : Vm( Kkioaip, atinoKfrnrmp ro Ztvnpof (it ought to have been : 
«vroJcp«T«ff, hKTMTup TO ItvTtpop), Aiid finally, in Antiq. xiv. 10. 6, we 
meet with various statements about Joppa which seem to belong to 
various perioda On the basis of all these particulars, Mendelssohn, Acta 
sodetatis fhilol. Lipsiensis, v. 197 sqq., conjectures that the passage, Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 5-6, refers, indeed, to the decree of senate of B.c. 44, but that in 
the earlier portion of that passage, xiv. 10. 5-6a, a decree of Caesar of the 
year b.c. 47 is quoted. This decree Mendelssohn distinguishes from the 
one communicated in Antiq. xiv. 10. 2. This one last referred to was 
issued prior to the intervention of Antigonus ; the other, as given in xiv. 
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confederates of the Coinans/' should now be given to them.^ 
It may be assumed that these were merely possessions that had 
been taken away from them by Pompey. Of the places thus 
restored, Joppa, as affording a harbour, was the most im- 
portant 

The Jews also, through Caesar's favour, obtained important 
privileges beyond the limits of Palestine. The Alexa ndrian, 
Jews gained protection by having the privile ge of Boman 
citizenship conferred upon them;** and the Jews of Asia 
Mino r were guaranteed the undisturbed e xercise of their 

10. 6 and 6a, after that occunenoe. ThiB is a eondusion, however, which 
can acarcely be sustained, for, by the decree of appointment (AtUiq. ziv. 
10. 2), Antigonus was no longer in a position to venture making hostile 
representations. But in other respects Mendelssohn's hypothesis, that the 
passage in ArUiq. xiv. 10. 5 and 6a belongs to the year B.a 47, is highly 
probable. Mendelssohn finds the new decrees of Uie senate of the year 
B.a 44 only in the second half of Antiq. xiv. 10. 6, beginning, perhaps, 
with the words, Sam n fttrd rmirm Ux^9, Nieae, Hermtij xL p. 483 ff., 
ascribed to the senate decree of B.a 44 the whole of the passage AnUq. 
xiv. 10. 3-6, because he assumed that the verbal permission given some- 
what earlier by Caesar to rebuild the waUs was only at that date formally 
ratified by the senate, and because he reads, in Antiq. xiv. 10. 6, t« V 
instead of to Si tn-f ^g». 

*^ Joeephus, ArUiq. xiv. 10. 6. — If it is correct that the beginning of 
Antiq. xiv. 10. 6 belongs to a decree of the year B.a 47, a portion of the 
tribute of Joppa would have been assigned, even so early as that, to the 
Jews. It would then be necessary with the old Latins to read : Zttms 

trov;. They did certainly hold it in the year B.C. 44 altogether in their 
own possession : * Io7ii» 3f xoXiv, fw d* dpx^» <'X*' *Im^»<m Trawfitp^ 
ni» «-^6( 'Poftmnvf (ptTiiMP, rnvritw tip act, nM$ui mmI to trpifrtpw^i^tw dpitKitt/^ 
<p6pcvs rt [vvip to be supplied] rmvrm t#( xikttti 'TpxMwif Sxinf «-r.>. — It 
is quite uncertain who is intended by "the kings of Syria and Phoenicia 
confederate with the Romans" that had formerly possessed some of the 
territories now given over to the Jews. Probably they were princes 
to whom Pompey had gifted Jewish lands. But perhaps the text is 
corrupt ; for other obscurities may be explained from the faulty trans- 
mission of the text Compare, in exposition of Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 
10. 5-6, Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Ada aoeietatii phUoL L^pstenns^ v. pp. 
199 sqq., 234 sqq. ; Mommscn, EiHn. GescAuAle, v. 501 t 
*• See Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 244. 
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religion.^ It was in accordance with the general course of < 
Caesar's policy to keep the provincials contented, so as to < 
secure the interests of the empire. But by none of the 
foreign peoples was so great a lamentation made over his 
death as by the Jews.'' 

The weak Hyrcanus, who had been installed in Palestine 
as " Ethnarch " of the Jews, held the government only in 
name. This was exercised in reality by the crafty and active 
Antipater. He now even appointed his two sons, Phasael 
and Herod, governors, arpaTrjyoi, the one in Jerusalem and 
the other in Gralilee.^ Herod, whom we meet with here for 
the first time, was then a young man twenty-five years of 
age.^ But even as early as this he gave proofs of that energy 
which brought him afterwards to the throne. In Galilee a 
robber chief named Hezekiah, with his numerous band, made 
the country insecure. Herod gained possession of his person, 
and had him executed along with many of his followers.^ 
They were little accustomed in Jerusalem with such sum- 
mary procedure. The aristocracy of that city regarded 
Herod's conduct as an infringement of the privileges of the 

•• Joeephus, Antiq. xiv. 10. 8 and 20-24.— The decrees there gathered 
together were not, indeed, directly issued by Caesar, but are, with a high 
degree of probability, to be attributed to his initiative. See also Div. 
ii. voL ii. p. 225 f. 

•' Suetonius, Cctesar, 84 : "In summo publico luctu extcrarum j;entium 
multitude circulatim suo quaeque more lamentata estfpraecipxteque Judaei, 
qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentamnt" 

w Joseph us, Antiq. xiv. 9. 2 ; IFars of the JewSy i. 10. 4. 

*• The traditional text of Joseph us in Antiq. xiv. 9. 2 reads fifteen. 
The number twenty-five, which Dindorf and Bekker have put into the 
text, is purely conjectural. But this change is necessary : 1. Because a 
boy fifteen years old could not pos.eibly have plaj'ed the role wliich 
Herod had already played ; and 2. Because Herod at his death is repre- 
sented to have been about seventy years of age ; Antiq. xvii. 6. 1 : xeil 
yip xfpi irof f/Sdo^Qxocrdy i» ; IVars of the Jews^ i. 33. 1 : fp ui» yeip ^3»| 
cy^ilow iruw i/3dofci}«oirrfle. Compare Havercamp's note on Antiq. xiv. 9. 2 ; 
van der Chijs, De Herode MagnOy p. I. 

•• Joseph us, Antiq. xiv. 9. 2 ; IFars of the Jeics^ i. 10. 5. 
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Sanhedrim, to >i'hich tribunal alone it belonged to pass a 
death sentence; and they therefore insisted that Hyrcanus 
would call young Herod to answer for what he had done. 
Hyrcanus yielded to their request, and summoned Herod 
before the Sanhedrim at Jenisalem. Herod indeed appeared, 
not, however, as became an accused person, in mourning 
garments, but decked in purple, and attended by a body- 
guard When he thus entered the presence of the Sanhedrim, 
complaints were hushed, and he would undoubtedly have 
been exculpated, had not the celebrated Pharisee Sameas 
(Shemaiah ?) arisen and aroused the conscience of his col- 
leagues. They were now disposed to insist upon their 
prerogatives and condemn Herod. But Hyrcanus had 
received orders from Sextus Caesar, governor of Syria, to 
secure Herod's acquittal. When he therefore perceived that 
things were taking a dangerous turn, he suspended the 
sitting, and advised Herod to withdraw secretly from the 
city. Herod did so; but he soon returned with an army 
against Jerusalem in order to avenge himself for the insult 
that had been given him. Only the most urgent representa- 
tions of his father Antipater succeeded iu appeasing his 
wrath, and restraining him from open violence. He then 
returned to Galilee, comforting himself with the reflection 
that he had at least given an exhibition of his power, and put 
a wholesome terror upon his opponents. — During this conflict 
with the Sanhedrim Herod was appointed, by Sextus Caesar, 
governor of Coele-Syria, arpanjyo^ t^9 KoiXr^ Svpia^}^ 
^ All this happened in B.c. 47, or in the beginning of 
B.C. 46. In the spring of B.C. 46, while Caesar had to be 

•* Joseph U!S Aniiq. xiv. 9. 3-5 ; Wan of the Jeics^ i. 10. 6-9. The 
rabbinical tradition preserves the remembrance of the scene before the 
S&nhedrim. The names there j;ivcn, however, are altogether different. 
Instead of Hyrcanus, Jannaus ; instead of Herod, a slave of Jannaus ; 
instead of Shemaiah, Simon ben Shctach. See Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
FaUstine, pp. 14(5-148. 
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away fighting against the adherents of Pompey in Africa, one 
of Pompey's party, Caecilios Baasua, succeeded in making 
himself master of Syria by getting Sextus Caesar put out of 
the way by the hand of an assasdn. He was afterwards 
besieged in Apamea by the Caesarian party, under the com- 
mand of C. Antistius Yetus, in the autumn of aa 45 "^ (see 
above, p. 336). To the forces of Vetus were also added the 
troops of Antipater, which, as a nev proof of his serviceable- 
ness to Caesar, he had sent to the aid of the Caesarian 
party.** The struggle of the two parties meanwhile con- 
tinued without jrielding any decisive result; and even the 
new governor, L. Statius Murcus, who arrived in Syria in the 
beginning of B.c. 44, and was supported by Marcius Crispus, 
the governor of Bithynia, obtained no decided advantage over 
Caecilius Bassus. 

Meanwhile, on the 15th March b.c. 44, Caesar was mur- 
dered. Marc Antony resolved to avenge his death and 
continue his work. And it was only the fact that just 
then the fortunes of the party were in a rather backgoing 
condition that prevented the conspirators from also taking 
immediate steps in their own inxgrest It was only after 
Antony had proceeded against them in an openly hostile 
manner that the leaders of the ooispiracy went to the East 
in order to collect their forces there : M. Brutus to Mace- 
donia, L. Cassius to Syria. When Cassius, in the end of the 
year B.C. 44, arrived in Syria, Qecilius Bassus was still 
besieged by Statius Murcus and Mircius Crispus in Apamea. 
Although Murcus and Crispus lad hitherto belonged to 
Caesar's party, they now placed t^eir army at the service 
of Cassius, and Statius Murcus evei offered his own personal 
aid. The legion of Caecilius Btsaus also went over to 

'^ Not 47, as Hitzig, Gesdtxchte^ ii. 51 •L aasumes. See, ou the other 
hand, Cicero, ad AUicumj xiv. 9. 3. 
M JosephuB, Antiq. xiv. 11. 1 ; JVarg oj'ju Jewt, i 10. 10. 
DIV. I. VOL. L 2 B 
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Cassius.** Thus did Gassius become master of Syria, and 
gained possession of a considerable fighting force. But for 
the support of the hiige and now further increasing anny 
immense sums of money were necessary. And to this even 
the small Jewish land must contribute its share. It was 
laid by him under an arrestment of 700 talents, in the 
collection of which Antipater and his son Herod showed 
themselves particularly useful For, with the same seal 
with which they had once secured to themselves Caesar's 
favour, they now sought to win the goodwill of Cassius. 
How useful this jeeal wa^, some frightful examples in Judea 
itself showed. The inhabitants of the towns o f Gophna, 
Emipaus, Lydda, and Thamna, because they coul d not co ntri- 
lute their share, were sold by Cassius as s laves.* . But 
young Herod, as a reward for services rendered, was ap- 
pointed by Cassius, as he had previously been by Sextus 
Caesar, governor (or/MiTifyo?) of Coele-Syria.** 

About this time, ac. 43, Antipater became the victim of 
personal enmity. A certain Malichus endeavoured, just as 
Antipater had done, to gain an influential position in Judea. 
But Antipater, more than any one else, stood in the way of 
his realizing his ambition. He must therefore, if he was 
to gain his end, rid himself of that man. By bribery he 
won over the cupbearer of Hyrcanus, who put Antipater 
to death by poison as he was one day dining with 
Hyrcanus.*' 

Herod undertook to avenge the death of his father. 
While, therefore, Malichus was busying himself in the 
endeavour to cany out his ambitious plans and secure to 
himself the government of Judea, he was murdered in the 

*• For the proofs, sec above, p. 337. 

" Josephoa, Antiq, xiv. 11. 2 ; ff^an ofUuJewt, i. 11. 1-2. 
*^ Josephus, Antifi. xiv. 11. 4 ; Wan of the Jews, i. 11. 4. 
*' Josephuf, ilii/i<2. xiv. 11. 4 ; Wan of the Jews, L 11. < 
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neighbourhood of Tyre by hired assassius, whom Herod, with 
the connivance of Cassius, had sent.*^ 

After Cassias had departed from Syria, in B.c. 42, still 
harder fortunes befell the province. Cassius had indeed 
wrung from it the most exorbitant sums, but now tliat the 
province was left to itself affairs fell into such a state of 
utter anarchy that there was no law but the will of the 
stronger. During this period Antigonua also made an 
attempt, with the assistance of Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus 
of Chalcis, to secure the sovereignty of Palestine. Favoured 
by fate and fortune, Herod indeed frustrated this attempt, 
but he was not able to prevent Marion, tyrant of Tyre, from 
snatching to himself certain portions of Galilean territory.^ 

A new crisis arose in Palestine, and especially in the 
fortunes of the two Idumeans Phasael and Herod, when, late 
in autumn of the year b.c. 42, Brutus and Cassius were 
defeated at Philippi by Antony and Octavian. With this 
one stroke all Asia fell into the hands of Antony. Tlie 
situation M*as all the more critical for Phasael and Herod, 
after an embassy of the Jewish nobility appeared before 
Antony in Bithynia about the beginning of B.c. 41, and 
made complaints against these two princes. Yet Herod 
succeeded by personal explanations in neutralizing for the 
time being the effect of these charges.^^ Soon after this, 

*• Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 6 ; irart oftkeJews^ i. 11. 8. — The murder 
of Antipater took place before the conquest of Laodicca in the Buniroer of 
B.g. 43 (see above, p. 338X while the murder of MalichuB occurred 
immediately after that event. Hence both occurrences took place during 
the year b.g. 43 (Josephus, Antitf. xiv. 11. 6 ; Wart of the Jewij i. 11. 7). 

'> Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 12. 1 ; IFan of the Jews, L 12. 2-3.— In the 
narrative of Josephus, which is based upon the statements of Nicolaus 
Damascenus, a veil is thrown over the circumstance that Herod could not 
prevent the conquests of the Tyrians. But he makes this clear from the 
subsequent letter of Antony, which ordered the Tyrians to restore the 
places that they had conquered (see below, note 41). 

*' Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 12. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 12. 4. 
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M'liile Antony lingered in Ephesus, an embassy from Hyrcanus 
appeared before him asking that Antony should give orders for 
the emancipation of the Jews sold into slavery by Cassias, 
nnd for the restoration of the places that had been conquered 
by the Tyrians. Antony readily assumed the role of the 
protector of all rights and privileges, and issued the orders 
prayed for, with violent denunciation of the lawless pro- 
ceedings of Cassius.*' — Some time afterwards, in the autumn 
of B.a 41, when Antony had gone to Antioch, the Jewish 
nobles renewed their charges against Phasael and Herod. 
But neither at this time did they lead to any result 
Antony, when he was serving in Syria under Gabinius in 
B.C. 57-55, had been for many years the intimate friend of 
Antipater. That friendship he did not now forget And 
since, besides, Hyrcanus, who had also gone to Antioch, 
gave a favourable account of the two brothers, Antony 
appointed Phasael and Herod tetrarchs of the country of the 
Jews.^ Hyrcanus was then stripped of his political 
autho rity. He did not indeed mourn over the loss, for he 
had for a long time possessed political authority only in name. 
The period of Antony's residence in Syria was for the 
province a time of sore oppression. His luxurious style of 
living consumed enormous sums of money, and these the 
provinces were required to provide. Thus, wherever Antony 
went exorbitant taxes were invariably imposed ; and Palestine 
was not by any means allowed to escape."** 

** Joseph us, AiUiq. xiv. 12. 2. The original documents, a letter of 
Antony to Hyrcanus ami two letters to the Tyrians, Antiq. xiv. 12. 3-5. 
One of the letters to the Tyrians (Antiq. xiv. 12. 4) refers expressly to 
the restoring of the conquered places ; the other (Antiq, xiv. 12. 5) refers 
to the lilicrating of Jewish slaves. Similar letters were also sent to the 
cities of Sidon, Antioch, and Aradus {Antiq. xiv. 12. 6). Compare, with 
reference to the documents Mendelssohn in RitschVs Ada societatis phUoL 
Lipsimsis, t v. 1875, pji. 2') 4-263. 

*' Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 13. 1 ; IVart of the Jews, i. 12. 5. 

*^ Appian, Civ, v. 7 : *£xixff^/fi^# oi ^Vpvyiat ti xal Mva/ctir »«i 
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In the year B.a 40, while Antouy was during part of tlie 
time held in thrall by Cleopatra in Egypt, and during another 
part occupied with the affairs of Italy^ the great invasion of 
the Parthians occurred, who overran all Further Asia with 
their wild hordes. And in consequence of this occurrence 
Antigonus succeeded, for a while at least, in securing the end 
for which he had been striving. 

As the Parthians under Pacorus and Barzaphariies, the 
former the son of King Orodes, the latter a Parthian satrap, 
had already occupied Northern Syria, Antigonus succeeded in 
persuading them, by great promises, to aid him in securing 
possession of the Jewish throne. Pacorus marched aloug to 
the Phoenician coast, Barzapharnes advanced into the interior 
of the country toward the south. Pacorus sent to Jerusalem 
a detachment under the leadership of the king's cupbearer, 
whose name was also Pacorus. Before that company arrived 
at the city, Antigonus had already succeeded in gathering 
around him a company of adherents from among the Jews, 
and bad with it advanced upon Jerusalem, where the battle 
was waged daily between him on the one hand and Phasael 
and Herod on the other.^ In the meantime the Parthian 
troops under Pacorus arrived. The Parthian gave out that 
he desired to settle terms of peace, and demanded of Phasael 
that he should go to the camp of Barzapharnes in order that 
he might put an end to this strife. Although Herod 
earnestly warned his brother, Phasael walked into the snare, 
and went along with Hyrcanus and Pacorus, tlie cupbearer, 
to the camp of Barzapharnes. A small detachment of 
Parthian horsemen remained behind in Jerusaleni.^^ In the 
Parthian camp the mask was soon thrown aside, and the 

r«A«r«f rovg k» ^i^h Kcexs-M^oxmy rf xeii KthtKixP K*t '^upietw rr,9 

*^ JosepbuB, Antiq, xiv. 13. 3 ; JFiarc of the Jews^ i. 13. 1-2. 
** Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 13. 4-5 ; JVars of the Jar«, i. 13. 3. 
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two princes, Phasael and Hyrcanus, were put in irons/* 
When Herod was told of this, not being strong enough lo 
ofTer open opposition, he resolved to escape from Jerusalem 
by flight. Without attracting the attention of the Parthians, 
he had the female members of his family and the children 
carried out of the city and brought to the fortress of Masada, 
which he put under the charge of his brother Joseph.^' 
Meanwhile, on the spot where at a later period he built 
the fortress Herodium, he had to fight with the Jews, who 
were still hostile to him. He was able, however, success- 
fully to repel their attack. After he had thus secured all 
belonging to him in a stronghold, he continued his flight 
farther southward, and went first of all to Pctra in Arabia.^ 

Their friendship for Antigonus did not restrain the 
Parthians from plundering the country round about the 
capital. Phasael and Hyrcanus were now placed at the 
disposal of Antigonus. The ears of Hyrcanus were cut oIT, 
so that he might no longer be eligible for the office of high 
priest Phasael, on the contrary, escaped the hands of his 
enemies by dashing his head upon a rock after he had 
received the joyful tidings of the fortunate flight of his 
brother. 

Afterwards the Parthians carried away Hyrcanus with 
them as a prisoner, and set up Antigonus as king.^ 

** Josephua, Antiq, xiv. 13. 5-6 ; Wan oftheJetcM^ i. 13. 4<^. 

*' Ma^wnflft was built on a steep rock on the western bank of the Dead 
Sea. In the war of Vespasian it was the last place of refuge for the 
rebels, who yielded only after the Romans had carried on long and 
faUgoing siege operations, in a.d. 73. On its situation and history, see 
below in § 20 toward the end, where also the more recent literature is 
given. 

** Josephns, Antiq. xiv. 13. 6-9 ; Wars of the Jtvcs^ i. 13. 6-6. 

^*Joeephn8, Antiq. xiv. 13. 9-10; Wars of the Jetrf^x, 13. 9-11.— Dio 
Gaasiufliy xlviii. 26, erroneously names him Aristobuhis instead of Anti- 
gonus. Of the events of the years B.& 43-40, Julius Africanus in Geortje 
SyneeUuSf ed. Dindor^ i. 681 sq., and Syncellus himself, ed. Dindorf, i. 
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676 aq. and 579, give a short account, which contains some things different 
from Josephus, and derived probably from another source, perhaps from 
Justus of Tiberias. It is most worth/ of remark that Phasael is 
represented, not as taking away his own life while a prisoner, but as 
falling in battle (Julius Africanus in Syncellus, L 561 : OmmuXo^ li h rii 
/*«X9 dvmtpitrMi). Also the sum which Cassius raised in Palestine is 
given, not as 700, but as 800 talents (Syncellus, i. 576). Compare generally, 
Gelzer, JtUiui Africanvs^ i. 261-265. We have no right, however, to give 
a preference to these brief statements over the very circumstantial and 
detailed report of Joseph us» 
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SoaBCKSi 

JosBPHua, Anliq. xiv. 14-16 ; Wart of the Jews, i. 14-18. 3. ZoXARAS, 
AnnaUs, v. 10-11 (abstract from Josephus). 

LlTERATDRS. 

EwALD, HisUny of Israel^ v. 411-416. 
Stanlet, JewUh Chunk, iii. 419-423. 
Qratz, OeschichU der Juden, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 190-197. 
HiTZio, GesehidUe det Volkei Inad, iL 523-^33. 
ScHNECKENBUROER, ZeUgtichichte, pp. 173-175. 
Hadsrath, ZeitgeschichU, 2 Aufl. i. 20O-2ia 
Lbwin, Fasti saeri, pp. 52-62. 

BaRCKLBiN, QudUn uni Chronologie der r&misdi-parthischin Fddaigs in 
den Jahren 713-718 d. St. Dissertat. 1879. 

Antigonus, or, as he was called according to the evidence 
of the coins by his Hebrew name, Mattathias, had thus by 
the help of the Parthians reached that position after which 
his father and brother had vainly striven. After the 
example of his forefathers, from the time of Aristobulus 
I., he assumed the rank and title of "king" and "high 
priest" (on the coins: BACIAESIC ANTirONOT, n>nno 
^3n pan).* 

' Compare on the coins of Antigonus : Eckbel, Dodr. Num. iiL 480, 
481. Mionnet, v. 563 sq. De Saulcy, RechercheSy pp. 109-113. Cavedoni, 
BibL Numisvnatikj iL 23-25. Levy, Geschichte der judischen Munxen^ 
pp. 65-67. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 76-79. Reichardt 
in the Wiener Numismat. Monatsheften, Bd. iii. 1867, pp. 114-116. 
De Saulcy, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 243 {iq. Madden, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, pp. 314-316. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 
iiL 1876, pp. 209-213. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 99-103, 

S9S 
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The hopes of Herod rested simply and wholly on Eouian 
aii Without going to Petra — for the Arabian prince 
Malchus had forbidden him to visit his country — he pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, and thence took ship for Home, 
although already the autumn storms had begun. After 
passing through various dangers, he managed to reach Bome 
by Bhodes and Brundusium, and immediately upon his 
arrival he laid his sad complaint before Antony.' Herod 
knew how to win favour, whenever that had to be gained, 
by means of money. And so it happened that he, after 
having secured also the goodwill of Octavian, was declared 
at a formal session of the senate to be king of Judea. The 
appointment was celebrated by a sacrifice at the capitol and 
a banquet by Antony.' 

From the appointment to the actual possession of the 
office was now indeed a longer and a more difficult step. 
For the time being the Parthians, and their proligi Anti* 
gonus, still maintained their authority in the country. The 
Parthians were indeed driven out of Syria in B.c. 39 by 
Ventidius, the legate of Antony (see above, p. 341). But 
from Antigonus, Ventidius only exacted a heavy tribute, 

* Josephus, Aniiq, xiv. 14. 1-3. Wars of the Jexcs^ i. 14. 1-3. 

' Josephus, Aniiq. xiv. 14. 4-5. Wars of the Jews^ i. 14. 4. Compare 
Appian, v. 75 (see above, p. 340). — Tlic appointment falls under the 
year B.C. 40, during the consulship of Cii. Domitius Calvinus and C. 
Asinius Pollio (Antiq. xiv. 14. 5). It must, however, have been very 
near the end of the year, for it was already late in harvest when Herod 
took ship from Alexandria {Aniiq. xiv. 14. 2 ; Wars of the Jeics^ i. 
14. 2). The statement of Josephus, that the appointment was made in 
the 184th Olympiad {Antiq. xiv. 14. 5), is therefore incorrect, for that 
Olympiad ended in the summer of D.c. 40. Also contemporary Roman 
history agrees in setting the appointment in the autumn, since Antony 
and Octavian did not reach .Rome earlier than that. Compare Sancle- 
mentc, De vulgaris aerae emendationej pp. 360-366. Van der Chijs, Ik 
Herode MagnOy pp. 31-35. — On the other hand, it is certainly wrong, 
with Gunipach, Ueber den alijiidischen Kalender^ pp. 238-250, to place the 
appointment so late as autumn B.c. 39. 
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and left bim otherwise undisturbed. And Silo also, his 
lieutenant, pursued a similar policy after the departure of 
Ventidius.* 

This was the state of matters when Herod, in B.c. 39, 
landed at Ptolemais. He quickly collected an army; and 
as now Ventidius and Silo, at the command of Antony, 
supported him, he soon made progress. First of all Joppa 
fell into his hands. Then also he gained possession of 
Masada, where his relatives had hitherto been besieged. 
As he succeeded, the number of his adherents increased, 
and he could even venture to go to Jerusalem and lay 
siege to it He made nothing, however, of this attempt at 
the time, for the Roman troops of Silo, which were to have 
supported him, assumed a stubborn and defiant attitude, and 
insisted upon withdrawing into winter quarters.* 

In the spring of the year B.C. 33, the Parthians renewed 
the attack upon Syria. While thus Ventidius and Silo 
had to go forth to fight against them, Herod sought to 
subdue the country wholly under him, and to rescue it out 
of the hands of many adventurers. Vast bands of brigands 
concealed themselves, especially among the inaccessible 
caverns in the mountain gorges of Galilee. But even of 
these Herod knew how to gain possession, for he let down 
his soldiers in large chests (XdppaK€<:) from the lofty rocky 
peak, and thus secured for them an entrance into the 
caves.* 

* Josepliusi, Aniiq. x'w. 14. 6 ; Wars of the Jetos, i. 15. 2. Dio Cassiasi 
xlviii. 41. 

* Joseph ui*, Antiq. xiv. 15. 1-3 ; Wars of the Jewt^ i. 15. 3-6. 

* Joeeplius, Ardiq. xiv. 15. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 4. — Accordin*;; to 
Antiq. xiv. 15. 4, and Wars of the Jews, L 16. 2, these caverns were 
situated in the neighbourhood of Arbela. The caves there referred to 
are often elsewhere spoken of by Josephus (Antiq. zii. 11. 1 ; Life, 37). 
The description which he gives in Aniiq. xiv. 15. 5, and in Wan of 
the Jews^ i. 16. 4, corresponds exactly with the actual character of the 
caves which are to be seen at the present day in the neighbourhood 
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Meanwhile, however, the Parthians were conquered by 
Ventidius on 9th June B.C. 38. And that general then 
turned his attention against Antiochus of Commagene, and 
laid siege to him in his capital of Samosata. During the 
siege Antony himself arrived at Samosata. Herod could 
not let this opportunity escape of speaking to his patron; 
for he had good grounds for complaining of the way in 
which support had been withheld from him. He therefore 
now proceeded to Samosata in order to pay his respects to 
Antony. He received him very graciously, and as the 
surrender of Samosata soon afterwards took place, Antony 
instructed Sosius, the successor of Ventidius, to afford efficient 
assistance to Herod.^ 

In Palestine, during the absence of Herod, matters were 
in a bad way. Joseph, the brother of Herod, to whom he 
had in the meantime transferred the chief command, had 
been attacked by an army of Antigonus, and was himself 
slain in the battle, and Antigonus had ordered his head to 
bo struck off. In consequence of these events, the Galileans 
had seized the opportunity to rise again against Herod, and 
had drowned his adherents in the lake of Gennesareth.* 

A full report of all these proceedings reached Herod at 
Antioch, and he now hastened to avenge the death of his 
brother. Galilee was without difficulty reconquered. At 
Jericho he encountered the army of Antigonus, but did not, 

of Jrbid (ArbedX not far from the lake of Gcnnesareth, north-west of 
Tiberias. There can therefore be no doubt that Jrbid is identical with 
Arbela, and the caverns there with those mentioned by Joseph us. Com- 
pare Robinson, Biblieal Remtrdies in PaUdine^ vol. ii. 279, 280. Gu^rin, 
Galilee, i. 198-203. The Survey of Western Paledine; Menioira bj Conder 
and Kitchener, i 409-411 (description of Kvhi Ibn Man, ss the rock 
fortress of the caverns is now called) ; and therewith the large Englisli 
map, Sheet vL Frei, ZeiUehrift da detUschen PalUiUna-VereinSf ix. 1880', 
p. 108 if. 

' Joeephus, Anliq. xiv. 16. 7-9 ; Wars of the /«r«, i. 16. 6-7. 

' Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 10; Wars of the Jevs, i. 17. 1-2. 
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it would seem« venture upon any decisive engagement It 
was only when Antigonus divided his forces, and sent a 
lx>rtion of his troops under Pappus to Samaria, that Herod 
courted a regular contest Pappus and Herod came together 
near Isana, The first attack was made by Pappus, but he 
was utterly defeated by Herod, and driven into the city, 
where all who had not managed to save themselves by 
flight were ruthlessly cut down. Pappus himself there met 
his death. With the exception of the capital, all Palestine 
thereby fell into the hands of Herod. Only the coming on 
of winter hindered him from beginning immediately the siege 
of Jerusalem.* 

In the spring of B.C. 37, so soon as the season of the 
year admitted of it, Herod laid siege to the capital, and 
began by the erection of military engines of assault. When 
these were ready for operating, he left the army for a little 
while and went to Samaria, in order there to celebrate his 
marriage with Mariamme, a granddaughter of Hyrcanus, to 
whom he had been engaged for five years. This engagement 
had been entered into in B.c. 42 (Antiq. xiv. 12. 1 ; irars of 
the Jews, L 12. 3)." 

• Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 11-13 ; Wan of the Jew$, i, 17. 3-8. — 
Instead of I2ANA (Antiq. xiv. 15. 12^ we have in fyan of the Jevs, 
i. 17. 5, KAN A, which evidently is simply a corruption of the text. 
By a combination of the narratives it appears that the place lay either 
in the south of Samaria or in the north of Judea ; for Pappus had been 
sent to Samaria, but Herod met him goin<; against him from Jericho. 
Our Isana is therefore undoubtedly to be identified with noc^i which 

in 2 Chron. xiii. 19 is mentioned along with Bethel (in Josephus, Antiq. 
viiL 11. 3, ^Uetfa). The name is probably still preserved, as Clermout- 
Ganncau conjectures, in the modem Ain Sinia, only a little to the 
north of Bethel. Compare Clermont-Ganneau, Journal oitali^ue, septi^me 
scrie, t ix. 1877, pp. 499-501. Quarterly Statemenit, 1877, p. 206 sq. 
ZeiUckrift dee DP V. L 41 f. Gu^rin, Samarie, IL 38. The Survey of 
IVeetem Palestine; Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 291, 302 ; and the 
large English map attached. Sheet xiv. 
^* Joseph us, Antiq. xiv. 15. 14 ; Wars of the Jews, L 17. 8.— Mariamme 
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After the celebration of the marriage he returned again to 
the camp. Sosius also now appeared before Jerusalem with 
a great army ; and Herod and Sosius made a joint attack 
upon the city. They made their onslaught, as Pompey had 
done, from the north. On this side mighty ramparts were 
raised, and against these the battering-rams began to play. 
F)rty days after the beginning of these operations, the first 
rampart was taken; after fifteen days more the second also 
fell. But the inner court of the temple and the upper city 
were always still in the hands of the besieged. At last these 
too were stormed, and the besiegers now went on murdering 
in the city all whom they could lay their hands upon. 
Antigonus himself fell at the feet of Sosius and entreated of 
him mercy. The Boman looked upon him with scorn, called 
him Antigone, and had him bound in fetters. It was now 
Herod's greatest care to rid himself as soon as possible of 
his Eoman friends. For the murdering and plundering that 
was going on in what was now again his capital could not 
possibly be pleasing to him. By means of rich presents he 
succeeded at last in inducing Sosius and his troops to take 
their departure." 

(M«^i«^^ii is not to be written Mccpm^jrq) was a daughter of Alexander, 
the son of Aristobulus II. and of Alexandra, a daughter of Hyrcanus II. 
{Aniiq, xv. 2. 6). —She was the second wife of Herod. His first wife 
was called Doris, by whom he had one son called Antipater (Aniiq. xiv. 
12. 1). 

" Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 16. 1-3 ; Pf^ars of the Jetcs^ i. 17. 9, 18. 1-3. 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 22. — Tlie date of the conquest of Jerusalem is variously 
^iven by the two sources which we have at our disposal. Dio Cassius, 
xlix. 22, places it in the consulship of Claudius and Norbanus in B.C. 38. 
He is followed by Clinton, Fa^i HelUnici, iii. pp. 222 sq. (ad anrL 38), 
299 sq., and Fischer, Rimische Zeittofdn, p. 350, who adopt December 
B.C. 38 as the date of the conquest Josephus, on the other hand, says 
that it occurred under the consulship of M. Agrippa and Caninius 
Qallus in ac. 37 (Antiq. xiv. 16. 4). He is followed by almost all the 
modenis. It is, in fact, quite clear that the short and summary report 
of Dio Cassius cannot come into competition with the detailed and 
circumstantial narrative of Josephus, which rests on thoroughly good 
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In thU way was Herod, almost three years after his 
appointment^ enabled to enter on the actual possession of 
his sovereignty. Antigonus was carried away by Sosius to 
Antioch, and there, in accordance with the wish of Herod, 

and reliable soaroes. But from the statement of Joaephua it must 
certainly be concluded that the fall of the city did not occur before 
B.C. 37. We know that Pacorus was conquered by Ventidius on the 
9th of June B.a 38. Ventidius thereupon directed his eneigies against 
Antiochus of Commagene, and besieged him in Samoeata. It was only 
after the siege had begun (compare especially Plutarch, AnUmy^ 34X 
therefore at the earliest in July B.a 38, that Antony arrived at Samo- 
sata. He there received the visit from Herod ; and when SamoMta 
after a long siege (Plutarch, Antony^ 34 : rnt H voXie^x/tf; fivft ^M/Afim- 
9ou9n:) had capitulated, and he himself had again returned to Athena, 
he sent back Sosius with orders to give assistance to Herod {Aniiq. xiv. 
15. 8-9). It must therefore have been autumn of aa 38 before Herod 
received this support ; and the statement of Josephus puts it beyond 
question that a winter was past before the conquest of Jerusalem was 
accomplished (iintig. xiv. 15. 11 : voXXov xi'^f^iwi nmrmppmyiwrt \ Aniiq, 
xiv. 15. 12: x**f^' <''<'X' fi*^^i I then again, 15. 14: Xf£«irrof It rou 
xnftufof ; and finally, 1(5. 2 : Si^9{ n ydp {»). Accordingly the conquest 
of Jeruealem cannot be assigned to an earlier date than the summer of 
aa 37 (compare Sanclemente, De vulgarit aerae emendations, pp. 366-371. 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 390 ; and in opposition to Clinton, 
especially van der Chijs, de Herode Magno^ pp. 35-41 ; also Ewald, 
History of Itrael^ v. 416. Biircklein, QueUen uwi Chronoloyie der rffmiied^ 
parthiechen FeldzUge, 1879, pp. 61-65. Kellner in the Katholik, 1887, 
zweite Halfte, pp. 65-75). But now the opinions of scholars diverge 
from one another. Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 16. 4, says that the fall of the 
city took place rji io^rii iii( pnn-iUf, by which undoubtedly he means 
the great day of atonement, lOtb 7VicM= October. He is followed by 
van der Chijs, Ewald, Kellner, etc On the other hand, Herzfeld in 
particular, in his paper in FrankeFs MonalsKkrift fur CfeeckiekU und 
fyissetuchaft de$ JuderUhumSy 1885, pp. 109-115, entitled : JFann vmr die 
Eroberung Jeruaalem^i dutch Pomp^us^ und uxinn die dureh Herodesf 
has attempted to show that the conquest took place earlier in the 
summer, and, indeed, the facts will oblige us to assent to this conclu- 
sion. Herod certainly began the siege as soon as the season of the year 
allowed {kiiarrof rov xfifd,u90i\ that is probably in February, at latest 
in March. Therefore, even although it is stated in the JFan of the 
Jewiy L 18. 2, that the siege lasted for five months, it could scarcely have 
been prolonged into October. It is much more probable that the fall 
of the city occurred some time in July ac. 37. The phrase ttpri t%: 
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he was by Antony's orders led to the block. It was the 
first time that the Eomans had executed such a sentence oii 
a king.'* 

The rule of the Asmonean dynasty was thus brought to an 
end. 

Mnmitiu which Josephus met with in his pagan sources, may therefore 
refer, as in the case of the conquest of Pompey, not to the day of 
atonement^ but to an ordinary Sahbath ; for Dio Cassius liere also again 
says that the city was taken !» rii roZ Kp6»w iiuip^ (xlix. 22).— Yet the 
statement of Josephus is to be remembered, that the capture took place rw 
rpir^ finfi {AfUiq. xiv. 16. 4). By this he certainly does not mean the 
third month of the Olympiad 3'ear, as van der Chijs supposes, p. 35, 
for the Greek months were never numbered ; but he intends either the 
third month of the Jewish calendar, or the third month of the siege. 
Oratz, GetehidUe, iiL, 4 AuH. p. 196, and Hitzig, Geschichte, iL 532, take 
the former view, and so date the conquest of the city in June b.c. 37. 
But certainly this cannot have been the meaning; of Josephus, since at 
the same time he places the fall of the city on the great day of atone- 
ment It is therefore evident that by the phrase employed he meant 
to indicate the third month of the siege. The three months, then, are 
to be reckoned from the beginning of active operations {ArUiq. xiv. 
16. 2) ; the five months of the IVart of the Jeios from the beginning of 
the preparations (Antiq. xiv. 15. 14). Compare Herzfeld, JVann tear die 
Ercherung, p. 113 f. 

The view of Gumpach, Ueber den dUjUdiscken Kalcnder^ pp. 268-277, 
and Caspari, ChronologiaU and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Chrittj p. 20 ff., that the fall of the city did not take place before 718 
▲.n.C, or B.C. 36, is decidedly false, inasmuch as it is in opposition to 
all well-supported chronological data. 

'* Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 16. 4, xv. 1. 2, %vhcrc Josephus also quotos 
a passage from the now lost historical work of Strabo. /Fan of tite 
Jews, L 18. 3. Dio Cassius, xlix. 22. Plutarch, Antony, 36. 
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B>C* A.U.C. 

37 717 



36 718 



35 719 



CflROKOLOGICAL SUMMAET.' 

Conquest of Jerusalem, some time in July. 

Executions, Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 1. 2 ; compare 
xiv. 9. 4, Jin,; Wars of the Jeivs, i. 18. 4. 

Hyrcanus II. returns from the Parthian imprison- 
ment, Antiq. xv. 2. 1-4. 

Beginning of the year: Aristobulus IIL, brother 
of Mariamme, is at the instigation of his 
mother Alexandra nominated high priest by 
Hei-od, Antiq. xv. 2. 5-7, 3. 1.* 

End of the year : Aristobulus III. is by Herod's 
order, soon after the Feast of Tabernacles, 
drowned in the bath at Jericho, r^v apx^^P^- 
avvrjp KaTocjduv iviavrov, Antiq, xv. 3. 3 * 
Wars of the Jetos, I 22. 2. 

Herod is summoned by Antony to Laodicea to 
answer for the death of Aristobulus, but is 
dismissed with Antony's favour, Antiq, xv. 3. 5 
and 8. 9.* 



* We prefix this chronological summary, because in what follows the 
chronological order is not always adhered ta 

* The appointment was made some time after Alexandra had sent the 
portraits of Aristobulus and Mariamme to Antony in Egypt {Antiq, xv. 
2. 6 ; Wars of the Jewi, L 22. 3 : tig Alyvxro»), Seeing, then, that Antony did 
not go into Egypt until the end of ac. 36 (see above, p. 342), the appoint- 
ment cannot have been earlier than the beginning of b.c. 35. 

* Since Aristobulus, according to the above statement, died in the end 
of the year b.c. 35, this summons to Laodicea would fall in the spring of 
B.C. 34, when Antony undertook the expedition against Armenia (Dio 
Cassius, xlix. 39) ; not, as we may assume, in ac. 36, when Antony went 
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B.C. A.U.a 

34 720 Joseph, the husband of Herod's sister Salome, is 

executed, AtUiq, xv. 3. 9. 

Antony presents to Cleopatra the Phoenician 
coasts, with the exception of Tyre and Sidon, 
and portions of Arabia and Judea ; the region 
around Jericho being specially excepted, Antiq. 
XV. 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5.* 

Cleopatra with Herod in Jerusalem, Antiq, xv. 
4. 2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 18. 5. 

forth agtdnst the Parthiana. The correct view is taken by van der Chija. 
— When Joeephus says that then Antony went against the Parthiana 
(Antiq. xy. 3. 9), hia statement ia looae and inexact^ but not altogether 
incorrect For Antony had, indeed, the design of going against the 
Parthiana, aee Dio Cassiua, xlix. 39. But Joeephua ia clearly in error 
when he namea in Wan of the /not, i 18. 5, **Pftrthiana" instead of 
** Armenians." — The campaign M Uip^wf, referred to in AnJtiq. xt. 3. 9, 
is therefore identical with the campaign ir 'ApfAWMf of Antiq. xv. 4. 2. 
The impression given by Josephus, that two different occurrences are there 
reported, probably results from his having used two different aouroea. 

' These presents are referred to by Plutarch, Antony, 36 (^eunxny, Mtxnp 
Ivpimw, Kuvpop, KiX/jci«( ToXXfv, iri )f r^f rt *Iov)«/<wy riw to fiaXwmfACw 
(J^povcctp Kcti liif N«/3«T«fMir * Af«/3/«; can ^fi* r^^ iirrif iixe»XfVff iiJiturattp), 
and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32 (xoXX« fiiw r^; *ApufilM( r«; rt M«Xx«v *tti r^s 
T«ir *lTvpatmif, row ydp Avottwimw . . . dvtKTUvu . . . voXX^l )j tutl r#c 
Oofirixiif ris Tf IlfltXflMffTiVii;, Kpirns Tt rtptt Kttl Kv^vny nv» Tf Kv«*^»). 
Both writers assign these proceedings to the year B.a 36. Plutarch 
indeed places the transaction before the Parthian campaign ; Dio Cassius, 
after the return from it According to Joaephus, on the other hand, the 
presentation of portions of Arabia, Judea, and Phoenicia took place in 
B.C. 34, when Antony was entertaining the idea of going against Armenia. 
For that this campaign is intended in Antiq. xv. 4. 1-3 ; Wart of th$ 
Jews, i. 18. 5, cannot be doubted when we compare these passages with 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 39-40. The date given by Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
obtains an apparent confirmation from the statement of Porphyry, that 
Cleopatra had reckoned the sixteenth year of her reign the first, because 
Antony in that year, after the death of Lysimachus (it ought to be 
Lysanias), had gifted to her the kingdom of Chalcis (Porphyry in Ensebius, 
(^ronieon, ed. Schoene, L 170 : to 2* kjcxan^tKarcw uwofAoahi ro jcam* v^mtov, 
t«*fi)q Tthivrinrarros AvQtfAttxfiu [1. Avvaey/ov] r^i i» Svpi'f XatXx/do; /3fli#iXf«Ct 
M«^xpc ^ Arri»9tOi o atirroKpirtta ri» rt X«X«/2flt ««i rovf Tr*pi ttvrnf rovovg 

vapihiKt rq Kxto'Turpef). Tliat this statement of Porphyry is correct, is 
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B.a A.U.C. 

32 722 War of Herod with the Arabians, after the out- 
break of hostilities between Antony and Octavian, 
ArUiq. XV, 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 1-3. 
Earthquake in Palestine, Aniiq. xv. 5. 2 ; Wars of 
the Jews^ i. 19. 3 : Kar ero^ fuv rrj^ fiaaiXeia^ 
efihofiov, oKfia^opTO^ Se rov irepi "Aktiov iroyuk- 
fiov, apj^ofiepov eapo^.^ 

nlso proved by a coin and an inscription. On a coin of Cleopatra the 
date is given : Srovs »«' rov kuI «*' ^tAs (Letronne, Kecueil des inscriptions 
grecquM et latines de VEgypte^ ii. 90 ; Sallet, Zeitschrift fiir NumimuUik^ 
Bd. ziv. 1887, p. 379 f.) ; and on an inscription we have the date k rov 
Ktti i (Letronne, Recueilj ii. 125 = Corpus Inscr, Graeeorumy n. 4931- 
4932 = Lepsius, DenknUUer atu AegypteUy Bd. xii. Blatt 88, Inscript. Oraee. 
n. 264, reviewed by Krall, Wiener Studien, Bd. v. 1883, p. 313 f.). Seeing, 
then, that the sixteenth year of Cleopatra, according to the usual reckoning 
of the years of her reign, corresponds to the year B.c. 36 (answering 
precisely to the period from autumn B.C. 37 to autumn B.c. 36, see 
Letronne, ii. 98), her new era begins with this same year, and it may safely 
be assumed that she obtained the kingdom of Lysanias in B.a 36. But on 
more exact investigation this statement of Porphyry is found to favour, 
not that of Plutarch and Dio Cassius, but rather that of Josephus. Why 
does Porphyry name only the kingdom of Chalcia, and not also Phoenicia 
and the other countries which were far more important than Chalcis 9 
Evidently because Chalcis was the fii-st present, while the others were 
not bestowed till a later period. But this is just exactly what is assumed 
by Josephus. When Herod had made answer for him.«elf before Antony 
at Laodicea, he wrote home an account of what had happened : Cleopatra's 
schemes for obtaining Judea were no longer to be dreaded, since she had 
received instead Coele - Syria (Antiq. xv. 3. 8, fin.). When Cleopatra, 
however, soon renewed more successfully her i)etition8 to have Judea and 
Arabia given to her, the execution of Lysanias had been already carried 
out {Aniiq. XV. 4. 1). The cession to her of Coele-Syria, by which is to 
be understood mainly the territory of Lysanias, thus preceded the other 
^ifts of countries. Plutarch and Dio Cassius group together facts that 
belong to different periods of time. Josephus has given the more exact 
statement. Compare on the donations of Antony to Cleopatra generally 
what is said above, p. 344. — According to the conclusions which we have 
reached, the presentations spoken of by Josephus, Aniiq. xv. 4. 1-2 ; 
U^ars of the Jews, i. 18. 6, must be assigned to a date not much later than 
the audience of Herod with Antony in Laodicea. 
^ The seventh year of Herod corresponds to B.c. 31-30, and is to be 
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IJ.C. A.U.C. 

32 722 



30 



724 



Herod conquers the Arabians, Anliq. xv. 5. 2-5; 
Wars of the Jews, L 19. 3-6. 

After the battle at Actiuni on 2n(l September, 
Herod attached himself to the party of 
Augustus, for he supported Didius in the 
struggle with Antony's gladiators; compare 
Antiq. xv. 6. 7 ; Wars of the Jews, L 20. 2. 
Also above, p. 345. 

Spring: Hyrcanus II. executed, Antiq. xv. 6. 
1-4; Wars of tlve Jews, i. 22. 1; irKeuo fuv 
^ oyBoijKOPTa yeyovo)^ irvjxavev errj, Antiq. 
XV. 6. 3.' 

Herod visits Augustus at £hodea, and is by him 
made king, Antiq. xv. 6. 5-7 ; Wars of tlu Jews, 
i. 20, 1-3. 

He attaches himself to Augustus on his march to 
Egypt at Ptolemais, Antiq. xv. 6. 7 ; Wars of 
the Jews, L 20. 3. 

Autumn: Herod visits Augustus in Egypt, and 
gets Jericho back from him, as also Gadara, 
Hippo, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, Stra- 
ton's Tower, Antiq. xv. 7. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, 
i 20. 3. 

End of the year : he accompanies Augustus on his 



reckoned from 1st Nisan to 1st Nisan. See the note at the close of 
the section. — The earthquake, therefore, took place in the Nisan of the 
year B c. 31. Nisan is also elsewhere described as the beginning of spring. 
Sec Wars of the Jeics, iv. 8. 1 (i/xe r«ir dpxi' ^o^ *»P^s) i compare this 
with iv. 7. 3 (rsTpaZt Auarpov). According to Mishua, Taanith i. 2, 
Nederin viii. 5, Baba Mezia viii. 6, the rainy season is reckoned from 
the Feast of Tabernacles to the Passover, therefore down to the middle 
or even to the end of Nisan. 

' Zonaras, AnnaUs^ v. 14, /i^i.: %9 irup iyloisKorrti xpCg ui. Also some 
of the manuscripts of Joseph us have eighty one. 
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B.C« A*U«C* 



29 725 



28? 

25 729 



? 



? 

27 727 



return from Kgypt as far as Antioch, ArUiq. 
XV. 7. 4. 
End of the year: Mariamrne executed, ArUiq. xv. 

7. 4—6; Wars of the Jews, \. 22. 3-5 {Antiq, 
XV. 7. 4 : ^ re inroyp'ia Tp€<f>Ofiiirr) Trapireivev 
ivuunov firffco^, i^ ov irapi, Kaiaapo^ 'Hpfahri^ 
V7ro<rr/o€^t). 

Alexandra executed, Antiq, xv. 7. 8. 

Costobar, the second husband of Salome, and the 
sons of Babas, executed, Antiq. xv. 7. 10. The 
date is discovered from the statement of Salome : 
in, hujuTwfyiVTO Trap airrw ypovov iviavr&v ffSr) 
ScoSexa, that is, after the overthrow of Jerusalem 
in RC. 37. 

The four years' contendings begun. Theatre and 
amphitheatre built in Jerusalem, Antiq, xv. 

8. 1. 

Conspiracy against Herod, Antiq. xv. 8. 3-4. 
Samaria rebuilt and named in honour of Augustus 

Sebaste, Antiq. xv. 8. 5 ; Wars of llie Jews, i. 

21. 2.* 



* The rebuilding of Samaria is by Nori.«, Annus et epochae Syromace- 
donum, t. 5. 1, ed. Lips. pp. 531-536, and Eckhel, Doctrina Num, iii. 
440 flq., set down in the year A.U.C. 729, or B.c. 25. And it would at least 
appear as if Joeephus assigns it to the same year. Then immediately 
after he has referred to it in xv. 8. 5, he proceeds in xv. 9. 1 to say : kutx 
rovroy ftip oJy ri» iMotirrJir, rpivKutliKmrop oyrm r^; ' lipuoov fievtiXtix:. But 
the thirteenth year of Herod began on 1st Nisan a.u.c. 729, or B.a 25. 
The coins of Samaria, however, employ an earlier epoch (.see especially, 
Mionnety Deicription de medailUs antiques^ v. 513-olG, Supplement^ viii. 
356-359, and de Sanlcy, Numismaiique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 275-281). 
Even the coins of Caracalla with the date 242 (Mioniut, Supplemaitf viii. 
358 = de Saulcy, p. 280) carry us as far hack as the spring uf the year 
729; for Caracalla was murdei'ed in April a.u.c. 970. U'e are carried still 
farther back by a coin of Nero with the date 94 (Mionnet, Supplement, 
viii. 357). From this coin it is evident thnt the opo-^b of Samaria began 
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B.C. A.U.C. 

25 729 



Famine and pestilence (tcara rovrov fiei/ ovv rov 
iviavTOP, rpuTKaiZeKaTov ovra ti;? HpatSou 



before June 728 A.n.a ; for Nero died in June A.U.C. 821. The reading 
of the year-number 94 is not altogether certain (de Saulcj, p. 276 sq.) ; 
yet a principal reason why de Saulcy suspects the correctness of the 
reading is, that the year-number 94 is not reconcilable with the assumed 
epoch of B.C. 25. On the other side, we are not led much farther back, 
that is, not farther back than to the 16th January 727 a.u.c., on which 
day AuguatUB first assumed the title Itfiaarog, after which the city was 
named (see Mommsen, Corpus Irucript. Lai. t. i. p. 384 ; Res gedae divi 
Augusti, ed. 2, p. 149 ; Rifmisches StacUsrecht, ii. 2. 708). Moreover, a 
coin of Julia Domna, wife of Septimus Severus, with the year-number 
220 (Mionnet, v. 614 f. = de Saulcy, p. 279^ proves that the epoch of the 
city began in any case after the summer of A.n.c. 726, for Septimus 
Severus did not come to the throne before the summer of a.u.g. 946. If 
we assume, therefore, that the epoch of Samaria, like that of most Syrian 
cities, began in autumn, we may set down autumn of a.u.c. 727 as the 
epoch. The rebuilding of Samaria took place, therefore, probably in the 
year 727, in any case before the spring of 729, i.e, before the thirteenth 
year of Herod. 

But this contradiction between the coins and what seems to be the 
chronology of Josephus is not the only difficulty which meets us. 
Coetobar's execution, according to Antiq, xv. 7. 10, occurred in the 
thirteenth year of Herod. Thereupon a whole series of events is re- 
corded in XV. 8. 1-6, which could not possibly have occurred in the space 
of one year. And yet, when we pass on to xv. 9. 1, we find that w<^ ai-e 
ahvays still within this thirteenth year of Herod. From this it follows 
that the whole section xv. 8. 1-6 is evidently arranged according to the 
subject-matter, for Josephus here brings together statements to show how 
Herod by illegal procedure created opposition and gave offence, how the. 
dissatisfaction of the people expressed itself in words and deeds, anil 
what concessions Herod made in order to soothe the excitement of the 
multitude. If we consider all this, and remember that Josephus gathered 
his materials from various sources (see above, p. 88X it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that in the principal document used by Josephus, 
the section xv. 9. 1 was attached immediately to xv. 7. 10 ; that, on the 
other hand, xv. 8. 1-6 is interpolated from another document, and that 
the words Kttrd nuTov fdv ov» rw fvifltvrc'y, etc., have been taken over by 
Josephus unchanged from his principal document, and that it is connected 
in its text, not with the time of the rebuilding of Samaria, but with the 
time of Coetobar's execution. In this way a solution is found for hV 
difficulties. 
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25 729 



/Soo-iWa? = B.C. 25-24, from Nisan to Nisan), 
Aniiq. zv. 9. 1. 

The famine continues also into the following year, 
B.C. 24-23, Antiq. xv. 9. 1, when Petronius 
was governor of Egypt, Antiq. xv. 9. 2. 

Herod sends 500 men as auxiliaries to the expedi- 
tion of Aelius Callus against Arabia, Antiq. xv. 
9. 3 ; compare Strabo, xvi. 4. 23, p. 780 : avfi- 
fui)((op, &u ffcav 'lovBaSoi likv nreinaKunoi. — 
The campaign ended in the following year, B.& 
24, disastrously, and without any appreciable 
results.* 



* The moBt detailed description of the campaign is given by Strabo, 
xvL 4. 22-24, pp. 780-782 ; while it is reported more briefly by Dio 
Cassius, liiL 29 ; Pliny, Eidoria Naiuralis^ vi. 28. 160 sq. ; MonwMnXum 
iincymnufn, t. 18 sq. (in Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti^ ed. 2, p. 105). 
— Compare generally, Eriiger, Der Feldzvg des Aelivs GaUus naeh dan 
gliiekli^ien Arabien unter Kaiser Augtutus (62, p. S\ Wismar 1862 ; 
Mommsen, Bes gestae divi Augusti^ ed. 2, 1883, pp. 105-109 ; Romisehe 
GeschuJUe, v. 608 if. ; Schiller, OeschiehU der r^hru Kaiserzeit^ Bd. i. 1883, 
pp. 198-201 ; Joh. Schmidt, PhUolog^is, Bd. xliv. 1885, pp. 463-469 ; 
Schiller, Jahresbericht iiber die FartsckrUte der class. AUerthumswissenschaft^ 
Bd. xlviiL pp. 251-257. For the geographical particulars, besides what is 
given in Schiller, Kaisenseity L 201, compare the well-known works of 
Forster, Mannert, and Ritter, and especially Fresnel, Journal asiatique, 
troisi^me s^rie, t x. 1840, pp. 83-96, 177-181 ; Forbiger, Handhuch der 
aUefi Oeographie^ iL 748 ff. ; Sprenger, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
new series, vol. vi. 1873, pp. 121-141 ; Die alte Geographie Ardbiens, 
1875, pp. 226-229 ; Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alien Geographie, 1878, p. 187. 
— Dio Cassius places the whole campaign within the tenth consulship 
of Augustus, B.a 24, or A.U.C. 730. But, according to Strabo, the cam- 
paign proper did not hegiu until the year after Aelius Callus had pushed 
on to Leuke Rome with great loss, and had there, in consequence of the 
numerous invalids in his army, been obliged to spend the winter (Strabo, 
zvi. 4. 24, p. 781 : ijr«y««9^ii yevv ro rt Hpog kmI top x* 'A*^** hmrOii9tu 
mno$i rw; de^tpwrras «S»««r«/tf»o(). The whole campaign, therefore, 
embraced the years B.c. 25-24. This may be accepted as certain. It is 
on the other hand, questionable whether Aelius Gallus conducted the 
expedition as governor of Egjrpt, and was followed in that office by 
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aa A.U.C. 
? 



23 731 



Herod builds for himself a royal palace, and 
marries the priest's daughter, Mariamme, Aniiq. 
XV. 9. 3 (the name : Wars of the Jews, L 28. 4, 
29. 2, 30. 7). 

The building of Caesarea is begun, Antiq. xv. 9. 6. 
Since the building after twelve years' labour 
was completed in B.a 10, the works must have 
been begun in B.a 22. 

The sons of the first Mariamme, Alexander and 



Petronins, or whether, on the contrary, PetroniuB was at the time of the 
Arabian campaign governor of Egypt, and waa followed in that office 
by Gallna. We know definitely that both held the office of prarftchu 
Aegypti (see on Aelius Oallus, Strabo, pp. 118 and 806 ; Dio Ounoa, liii 
29; on Petronius, Strabo, pp. 788 and 819; Dio Cassiua, Mr, 6; Pliny, 
vi. 29. 181). We know farther that Petronius undertook eeveral ex- 
peditions against the Ethiopians which happened to occur just at the 
same time as the expedition of Oallus against Arabia (AfofinfiwiitKm 
AvcipranuTn^ v. 18 sq. : " Meo jussu et auspicio ducti sunt duo exercitua 
eodem fere tempore in Aethiopiam et in Arabiam quae appellatur 
cudaemon ; " Strabo, xvii. 1. 54, p. 820 sq. ; Dio Cassius, liv. 5 ; Pliny, 
Hidoria Naiurality tL 29. 181 sq. ; according to Strabo, the Ethiopians 
had made an attack upon the Thebaid, when the garrison of Egypt was 
weakened by the withdrawal of the troops of Aelius Qallns ; and thus 
the expedition of Petronius became necessary. Dio Cassius places this 
occurrence in B.c. 22). Eriiger and Schiller now assume that Aelius 
Gallus undertook the expedition against Arabia, not as governor of Egypt, 
but under a special commission, and that only after his return from the 
campaign did he receive the governorship of Egypt in succession to 
Petronius. Mommsen and Schmidt, on the other hand, maintain that 
Aelius Gallus directed the Arabian campaign as governor of Egypt, and 
that Petronius was his successor in Egypt This latter view is supported 
by these two considerations : 1. Dio Cassius, liii. 29, expressly designates 
Gallus at the time of the Arabian expedition o r^t Aiyvvrov ilpx^v. 
2. Dio Cassius places the Ethiopian campaign two years later than the 
Arabian, the latter in 24 B.C., the former 22 B.a Since, then, according 
to Strabo, there are certainly two Ethiopian campaigns of Petronius to 
be distinguished from one another, these would fall in B.a 23-22, or 
perhaps b.c. 24-22. In the second half of the year B.a 24, Petronius 
may be supposed to have succeeded Gallus as governor of Egypt, after 
having been already for some time his substitute and representative (so 
also Haakh in Pauly's Eruydopaediij v. 1401 X 
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B.a A.u.a 



22 732 



20 734 



Aristobulus, are sent to Some for their educa- 
tion, ArUiq. xv. 10. 1. 

Augustus bestows upon Herod the provinces of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, ArUiq. xv. 
10. 1 ; Wars of tht Jews, i 20. 4 (juerk rijv 
wpairffv 'AteridSa)}^ 

Herod visits Agrippa in Mytilene in Lesbos, ArUiq. 
XV. 10. 2." 

Augustus comes to Syria and bestows upon Herod 
the territory of Zenodorus, ArUiq. xv. 10. 3: 
rjSnj avTov r^^ fiaaikela^ enTCtteatSeKarov irapeX- 
dcPTo^ €Tot/^ (the seventeenth year of Herod 
extended to 1st Nisan at the end of the year 
B.a 20) ; Wars of the Jeics, i. 20. 4 : fret Sexdrip 
TToKip i\0a}p eh rrjv eirap^iap (also reckoned 
from the end of the year B.C. 30). — ^Dio Cassius, 
liv. 7, places the visit of Augustus to Syria in the 
consulship of M. Appuleius and P. Silius, A.U.C. 
734. — Also Dio Cassius, liv. 9, makes mention 
of that presentation. 

Pheroras appointed tetrarch of Perea, ArUiq. xv. 
10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i 24. 5 ; compare i. 
30. 3. 

Herod remits one-third of the taxes, ArUiq. xv. 
10.4. 

Begins the temple building, ArUiq. xv. 11. 1 : oxTta- 



^^ The games at Actium were celebrated on 2nd September for the 
first time in B.c. 28, then in the years B.c. 24, 20, 16, etc That enlarge- 
ment of territory therefore took place "after the course of the first 
Actiad had run," i.«. in the end of B.a 24 or beginning of B.a 23. See 
Zumpt, CimvmenU. epigraph, ii. 76. 

11 Josephus only says, Herod visited Agrippa vtpl Mvt<Xi}9»» x"f^*' 
^orru. Since Agrippa was in Mytilene from spring B.a 23 till spring 
D.C. 21, this may have been the winter of B.a 23-22 or of B.C. 22-21. 
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18 or 17 



KoiSexdrov r^ ^Hptiiov fiaaiKeia^ y^oporat 

ivMUTOV^KC 20-19." 

Herod fetches his sods Alexander and Aristobulos 
home from Bome : the first Boman voyage of 
Herod," Antiq. xvL 1. 2. — Since Herod met 
Augustas in Italy, and as Augustus did not 
return to Italy before the sammer of B.a 19, 
the journey of Herod must be placed at the 
earliest in the middle of the year n.a 19, and 
at latest before the summer of aa 16, since 
Augustus was in Gaul from the summer of a.a 
16 till the spring of B.a 13." 



^* AcoordiDg to Wan of (hs Jewg, L 21. 1, the building was b^^nn in 
the fifteenth year, which either is wrong, or refers to the earlier prepara- 
tions for the huilding. That the building of the temple began in the 
year aa 2(V-19 ib quite certain, from the fact that it was begun in 
the same year in the beginning of which the emperor went to Syria, 
which, according to Dio CSasdus, liv. 7, was in the spring or sammer of 
B.a 20. — ^The building of the court of the temple occupied eight years, 
the building of the temple proper a year and a half (^nitg. xt. 11. 5-6 ; 
it is not clear whether these 8 + 1^ years are to be added, or whether 
the latter period is to be regarded as identical with the first year and a 
half of the whole building period). After the completion of the temple 
a great festival was celebrated. Seeing that it synchronixed with the 
day of Herod's ascending the throne (Antiq. xr. 11. 6X the temple build- 
ing, if we are right in setting down the date of Herod's accession at 
July, must have been begun in winter, therefore in the end of the year 
ac. 20, A.tr.a 734, or in the beginning of aa 19, A.n.a 735.— When it is 
therefore declared in John iL 20 at the time of the Fkissover that the 
temple had been forty-six years in building {rw^tpJufrrtt >t»l Ig huiw 
^/uZ^fAtihi pmif ovro^X ^^ means that the forty-sixth year was regarded 
as running or as completed at the Passover of A.n.a 780 = A.n. 27, or 
A.u.a 781=A.D. 28. The latter is more probably the correct date. See 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 187 ; Bsitriige^ p 156 fL ; Sevin, 
Chronologie dn Lebens Jeau, 2 Aufl. pp. 11-13. 

^* That is to say, from the time of his ascending the throne, and so 
without taking into consideration his journey in the year &a 40-^. 

^^ Koris, Ctnalajhia Pisana^ Diss. iL cap 6, pp. 150-153, places the 
journey of Herod in question in the year A.a.c. 737, or b.c. 17. For the 
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B.a ii.u.c. 
15 739 



14 740 



13 741 



12 742 



Agrippa visits Herod in Jerusalem, Antiq. xvL 

2. 1 (Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 37, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 589). — He left Judea again before the end 
of the year : i7n,l3aivopro^ rov ')(€i^vo^}^ 

Herod with Agrippa in Asia Minor, Antiq. xvi. 2. 
2—5 (lapo^ tyrreiyero avirru^eip aifTw). Compare 
also : Antiq. xii. 3. 2 ; Nicolas of Damascus 
in Miiller, Fragmeni. Hist. Graecor. iiL 350. 

After his return he remits a fourth part of the 
taxes, Antiq. xvL 2. 5. 

Beginning of quarrels with the sons of Mariamme, 
Alexander and Aristobulus. — Antipater brought 
to the court, Antiq. xvL 3. 1-3 ; Wars of the 
Jews, L 23. 1. 

Antipater is sent with Agrippa to Kome that he 
might be presented to the emperor, Antiq. xvi. 

3. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, L 23. 2. (On the date 
compare: Dio Cassius, liv. 28 ; Fischer, Zeitta/dn, 
p. 408.) 

Herod goes with his sons Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus to Borne in order to accuse them before 



chronology of the history of Augustus, see the argument in Fischer, 
Rimiische Zeittafeln, p. 395 f. 

^^ Fischer, lUimiidie Zeittafeln, p. 402, and van der Chijs, p. 55, set the 
visit of Agrippa in the year B.C. 17, and the return visit of Herod in the 
year b.c. 16, because they proceed on the assumption that Agrippa went to 
Palestine immediately after his arrival in the East But Josephus by no 
means says so, and it is not at all certain that Agrippa had even arrived 
in the East in B.a 17, since, according to the indefinite statement of Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, this may have occurred in B.c. 16 just as likely as in B.c. 
17. But that Agrippa came into Palestine first in B.c. 15, and that Herod 
first visited Agrippa in Asia Minor in b.c. 14, is proved from this, that 
Herod then met Agrippa at Sinope on his expedition to the Crimea, 
which campaign, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 24, took place in B.c. 14. 
So also Lewin, Fasti sacri, p. 97 ; Hitzig, ii. 548, and Keim in Bibel- 
lexicon, iii. 33. 
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B.C. A.n.C. 

the emperor. Herod's second Boman journey. 
He meets the emperor at Aquileia. Augustas 
reconciles the discord. — ^Antipater returns back 
with them to Judea, Antiq. zvL 4. 1-6 ; Wars 
oftheJeio8,l 23. 3-5." 

!• Even early writers tnch as Noris, (knoiapkia Pudito, Din. iL cap. 6, 
pp. 153-157, and Sanclemente, De mJgaru aara$ tmsndatione^ p. 334 sq., 
placed this journey of Herod correctly in the year aa 12, or A.u.a 742. 
So t00| e.g. Zumpt, CasMrU Augudi index rtrum a m gedarum nw Menu- 
menlum Aneyranumt ed. Frani et Zumpt, 1845, p. 59, and Mommaen, 
Ra ge$iae divi AuguMti^ ed. 2, 1883, p. 61. Quite decisive in this matter 
is the fact that during Herod's presence at that time in Rome, Augustus 
had the games celebrated, and ^ distributed presents among Uie Roman 
people" (Joseph us, Antiq, xvi. 4. 5: 'Hfith: f*i9 i^^uf Kmi9mpm 

Hft^). In Monumentwm iincyranum, iiL 7-21 (in Mommsen, Ret gedas 
divi Augudi^ ed. 2, p. 58 sq-X Augustus gives a complete and chronologically 
arranged list of the largesses (eongiaria) which he had distributed among 
the people during his reign (compare on these eongiaria of the Roman 
emperors, Marquardt, JRdmiiche StaaUvenoaUungf Bd. iL 1876, p. 132 ff.). 
They are eight in alL The fifth took place during the twelfth year of 
the tribunate of Augustus (tribunida poUdate duodedmum, i.e. between 
June 742 and June 743 A.n.a Compare on the reckoning of the tribunicial 
years of Augustus, Mommsen, R&mitehe$ Staattrechtf iL p. 753 ff.) ; the 
sixth did not occur till the eighteenth tribunicial year and the twelfth 
consulship of Augustus {tribuniciae potetUUxM duodevieemimumf consuL 
zii. ; the latter corresponding to iuU.a 749, or B.a 5). Between these 
two terms, therefore, no donation of this sort had been made. The date 
of the former can be still more exactly fixed at the year 742, for in that 
year it is placed by Dio Cassius, liv. 29, and also by an Inscription Frag- 
ment {Fadi Ripatransonenset, see Corjnu ImcripL Lai. t L p. 472 = t ix. 
n. 52^). It belongs, therefore, to the second half of the year A.n.a 742, 
or B.a 12. Its amount was very munificent At least SUK),000 citizens 
received 400 sesterces, or 100 denaria each, so that in all at least 25 
millions of sesterces were distributed, amounting to about £1,000,000 
sterling. — Since in the case before us it cannot be the donation of the 
year B.a 5 that is meant, we can only identify it with that of B.a 12. 
That in this year Augustus arrived at Aquileia is not indeed proved by 
any direct evidence, but it may very well have been so, in consequence 
of the Pannonian campaign of Tiberius, which occurred in that year 
(Dio Cassius, liv. 31 ; compare Suetonius, Augudui^ 20 : *' Reliqua [bella] 
per legatos administravit, ut tamen quibusdam Pannonicis atque Ger- 
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10 744 



? 



10? 



The oelebraticn of the completion of the building 
of Caesarea fell eh Syhoov xai elKoarov 6to9 
t99 apxfi^ = B.C. 1 0-9, ATitiq. xvL 6. 1 ; after 
it had been twelve years in building. Antiq. 
XV. 9. 6 : i^OUaOri BtaSeKoereZ ypovfp (xvi. 
5. 1 says : ten years, which is certainly wrong). 
On the building, compare also Wars of tlu Jews, 
i 21. 5-8. 

The quarrel in Herod's family becomes more and 
more bitter and complicated, AtUiq. xvi. 7. 2-G ; 
Wars of the Jem, L 24. 1-6. 

Herod by torturing Alexander's dependants seeks 
to fasten guilt upon him ; Alexander is cast 
into prison, Antiq. xvL 8. 1-5; Wars of the 
Jews, L 24. 7-8. 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Alexander's father- 
in-law, effects once more a reconciliation be- 



manicis aut intenreniret aut non longe abesset Bavennam vel Mediola- 
nium vcl Aquileiam usque ab urbe progrediens ''ji The games which 
Joecphus, Antiq. xvi 4. 5, speaks of alongside of the Itatpoftmi, are not 
indeed those which Augustas xave in the year 742 at the festival of the 
Roman *^ Panathanaea" (qtumqwUrtu) in March (Dio Cassius, liv. 28^ 
since those referred to by Josephus must have occurred later. And just 
inasmuch as, according to Dio Gassius, liv. 29, the eongiaria of this year 
were occasioned by Agrippa's death, so also among the games were those 
connected with Agrippa's financial obsequies, not indeed celebrated until 
five years afterwards, but having certainly preparations made for them 
even then (so Mommsen after Dio Cassius, Iv. 8)l In the first edition of 
this work I had, in agreement with van der Chijs, assigned the journey 
of Herod to Rome, now under consideration, to tiie year ac. 10, inas- 
much as Dio Cassius, liv. 30, relates of this year, but not expressly of the 
year B.a 12, that Augustus was absent from Rome, by which his presence 
at Aquileia can be accounted for. But this argument cannot hold ground 
against that drawn from the presents. No more weight can be laid upon 
the fact that Josephus, AtUiq. xvi. 6. 1, says that about this time the 
rebuilding of Caesarea was celebrated {vtpl tov x^Vey towto»X which 
certainly did not take place before B.C. 10. 
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97 

8f 



7? 



tween Herod and his sons, Antiq. xvi. 8. 6 ; 
Wars of the Jem, 125. 1-6. 

Herod's third joorney to Kome, AnUq. xvi. 9. 1.^^ 

Campaign against the Arahians, Antiq. xvL 9. 2. 

Herod in disfavour with Angnstus, AnOq. xvi. 
9.3. 

Herod having extorted hy torture damaging state- 
ments against Aristobnlns and Alexander^ has 
them cast into prison, and accuses them to 
Augustus of high treason, AnUq. xvi 10. 3-7 ; 
Wars o/Ae Jews, I 26. 8, 27. 1. 

Augustus, having again become favourable to Herod 
through the good oflSoes of Nicolaus of Damas- 



^' The date of Uua thiid journey cannot be more exactly determined. 
In the first edition of this work I assigned it, with Noris and van der 
Chijs, to the year B.a & Noris (who in hia Oaudaphia Pitana, Disa iL 
cap. 6, p. 157 sq., declares a precise determination of the date impossible, 
but then in Diss. ii. cap. 16, § 9, p. 303, decides for that date) regards the 
fact decisive that Herod had met Angnstos in Bome, whereas in the 
years B.a 10 and 9 he had been absent from Borne. But he was hy no 
means absent from Bome daring the whole of these years. Van der 
Chijs, p. 57 f., borrows his chief argument from Josephus^ Wan of the 
/not, i. 21. 12. According to the statement made there, Herod once on 
his way to Bome was made judge in the Olympian games. The Olympian 
games were celebrated in B.a 20, 10, 12, S, etc. Since now, according to 
van der Chijs, the earlier journeys did not by any means occur in any 
of these years, the reference can only be to this but journey, which there- 
fore falls in B.a 8. But we have shown in the previous note tliat the 
second journey took place in B.a 12. The subject has been treated in 
the most complete manner by Sandemente, Dt vuigarU aerae emendaiione^ 
p. 338 sqq. He comes to the conclusion that the journey of Herod in 
question is to be placed in the year B.a 10 mainly for this reason, that 
the events which were transacted between that time and the departure 
of the Syrian governor, Sentius Satuminus, required a period of at least 
three full yean (p. 340a: ''ad minus integrum triennium expoeeunt"). 
But Satuminus did not take his departure later than in the first half of 
the year B.a 6 (see above, p. 351). The arguments of Sandemente are in 
fact interesting, but not quite convincing. It is still quite possible that 
this journey of Herod was made in B.a 0. 
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cus (Aniiq. xvL 10. 8-9), gives him full power 
to deal with his sons according to his own dis- 
cretion, AiUiq. xvi. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 
27. 1. 

Alexander and Aristobulus condemned to death at 
Berytus^and strangled at Sebaste (Samaria),^n^t2. 
xvi. 11. 2-7; Wan of the Jem, i. 27. 2-6." 

Antipater all-powerful at Herod's court, Aniiq. 
xviL 1. 1, 2. 4 ; Wars of the Jem, I 28. 1, 
29. 1. 

Executions of suspected Pharisees, Antiq. xviL 2. 4. 

Antipater goes to Borne, Aniiq, xviL 3. 2 ; Wars 
of the Jem, i. 29. 2. 

First testament or will of Herod, in which he 
named Antipater, or if he should die before 
himself, Herod, the son of the second Mariamme, 
his successor, Antiq, xviL 3. 2 ; Wars of the 
Jem, L 29. 2. 

Beginning of the year : Pheroras, Herod's brother, 
dies, Antiq. xviL 3. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, L 
29. 4. 

Herod discovers Antipator's hostile designs, Antiq, 
xviL 4. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jem, L 30. 1-7. 

Antipater returns again to Judea, Antiq. xviL 5. 
1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, L 31. 3-5 ; seven 
months after Herod had made that discovery, 
Antiq. xviL 4. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, L 31. 2. 



'* Since at the time of his condemnation {Ardiq. xvi. 11. 3X and alao 
for some time after {AnXiq. xvii. 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2^ Satuminus was governor 
of Syria, the condemnation must have taken place in the year B.a 7, for 
Satuminus went away from Syria not later than in the first half of the 
year b.c. 6 (see above, p. 351). This also is the opinion of Sanclemente 
{Dt vfUgarii aerae emendoUionej p. 346): ''Beryti concilium habitum fuit 
labentc anno u.a Varr. 747." 
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Antipater on his trial; seeks in vain to justify 
himself, and is put in chains, ArUiq. xvii 5. 3-7 ; 
Wars of the Jetos, i 32. 1-5. 

Herod reports the matter to the emperor, Awtiq, 
xviL 5. 7-8 ; Wars of the Jews, I 32. 5. 

Herod is ill and makes his second testament, in 
which he appoints his youngest son Antipater 
his successor, Antiq. xtu. 6. 1 ; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 33. 5. 

Bevolt of the people under the rabbis Judas and 
Matthias rigorously suppressed by Herod, Antiq. 
xviL 6. 2-4 ; Wars of the Jews, L 33. 1-4. 

Herod's illness becomes more severe, Antiq. xviL 
6. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, L 33. 6. 

Antipater, after leave had been ootained from the 
emperor, is executed, Aniiq. xviL V ; Wars of 
the Jews, I 33. 7. 

Herod again changes his will, for he appoints 
Archelaus king, and Antipas and Philip tetrarchs, 
Antiq. xviL 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jem, L 33. 7. 

Herod dies five days after the execution of Anti- 
pater, fiaaikeucrai ^€0* h fiiv apeikev *AvTiyopov, 
Srfj riaaapa xal rpidtcovra, fjteff t SI vtto 
*P&fLauDv aveBiSeucTo, iirra Kal rpiatcovra, 
Antiq. xviL 8. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, I 33. 8.^ 



Herod ^ was born to be a ruler. Blessed by nature with 
a powerful body capable of enduring fatigue, he early inured 

^* In regard to the year of Herod's death, see the note at the dose of 
this section. 

^ The name 'H^ap^h; (from iptt;) occurs also preyioosly, see Cofpus In- 
scripL Omec, Index, p. 92 ; Pape*Benseler, WihrteHmch der grieek. Siget^ 
nametij $.v. ; Winer, Reahoifrierbuck, i. 481, Anm. 4 We have also some 
fragments of an old Iambic poet called Herod (see Pauly's Real-Encyclo- 
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himself to all manner of hardships. He was a skilful rider, 
and a bold, daring huntsman. He was feared in pugilistic 
encounters. His lance was unerring, and his arrow seldom 
missed its mark.'^ He was practised in the art of war from 
his youth. Even in his twenty-fifth year he had won renown 
by his expedition against the robbers of Galilee. And then 
again, in the later period of his life, when over sixty years of 
age, he led in person the campaign against the Arabians.^ 
Barely did success forsake him where he himself conducted 
any warlike undertaking. 

paediSt iii. 1236 ; Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, ii. 300). There is 
still extant a celebrated oration, vspl rov ' Hpii^v ^o'yoi/, by the Attic 
orator Antiphon, of the fifth century before Christ (see Paiil3r'8 Real- 
EfUfciopaedie^ i. 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1154 f.). In the year b.c 60 we find an 
archon at Athens bearing the name of Herod (Clinton, Fasti HeUenici^ 
iii. 182). In Cicero's letters an Athenian Herod is frequently mentioned, 
who was the teacher of Cicero's son (Cicero, cut AUicum, ii 2. 2, xiv. 16. 
3, XV. 16. A,), In the second century after Christ lived the celebrated 
Herod Atticns, the teacher of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (see, in 
reference to him, Paul/s Real-EneyclopatdU, i. 2, 2 Aufl. pp. 2096-2104). 
—Since the name is undoubtedly contracted from ' Hp^ilrn, the writing of 
it with the iota subscribed is to be preferred (He^Ztt;). On inscriptions 
the form Hpwlns is met with (Corpui Inacript. Graec. n. 3155, 4893 ; Le 
Bas and Waddington, InscriptumSy t iii. n. 3) ; also Hpcu^ctt: {Corpus 
Inscript. Grate, n. 2197(;. [t ii. p. 1028], n. 5774, 5775, lin. 180) ; also 
Kpuil%Mi {Corpus Inscript Graec. n. 5774, 5775, lin. 15, 42, 55, 87, 89, 
114) ; also £i^«i2«e( {Corpus Inscripi, Graec n. 1574). The Etifnologicum 
moffntim, ed. Gaisford, p. 437, 56, says, s.v, H^^/dnr 'Exf/ to t -Kpovyt- 
ypofAfiip^Wf etc This mode of writing is adopted by Lobeck, Paralip, 
fframm, graec p. 229 ; FoUhologiae graeci sermonis elemental i. 280. It is 
employed throughout by Westcott and Hort in their edition of the Greek 
New Testament Compare their remark, vol. ii. p. 314 : "' H^^^d; is well 
supported by inscriptions, and manifestly right;" and Gregory's Prole- 
govnena to Tischendorfs Novum Tedamenium, od. criL octava major, p. 
109. That the later inscriptions (see the proof in Corpus Inscript. Graec^ 
Index, p. 92) and the coins invariably give the form Hpuh;, affords no 
evidence to the contrary, since it was not customary on inscriptions or 
coins to insert the Iota subscriptum. 

'^Compare generally the description given in JVars of the Jews, 
L 21. la 

** Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 9. 2. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. 2d 
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HiB character was wild and passionate, harsh and nn« 
bending. Fine feelings and tender emotions were strange to 
him. Wherever his own interests seemed to demand it, he 
carried matters through with an iron hand, and scrupled not 
to shed streams of blood that he might reach his object 
Even his nearest relatives, even his most passionately loved 
wife, he coold not spare, so soon as the wish arose in him. 

He was, besides, cunning and adroit, and rich in devices. 
He understood thoroughly what measures should be taken to 
suit the circumstances of each changing day. Hard and 
nnpitying as he was toward all who fell into his power, he 
was cringing and servile before those that were high in place. 
His glance was wide enough in its range, and his judgment 
snffidently keen to perceive that in the circumstances of the 
world at that time nothing was to be reached except through 
the favour and by the help of the Somans. It was therefore 
an unvarying principle of his policy to hold firmly by the 
Soman alliance under all circumstances and at any cost. 
And he knew how to carry out this principle happily and 
cleverly. 

Thus in his composition were linked together cunning and 
energy. 

But these most conspicuous characteristics of his nature 
were set in motion by an insatiable ambition. All his 
devices and endeavours, all his plans and actions, were 
aimed directly toward the one end: the exteuding of his 
power, his dominion, his glory.^ This powerful lever kept 
all his powers in restless activity. Difficulties and hindrances 
were for him so much greater inducement to put forth more 
strength. And this indefatigableness, this unwearied striving, 
continued to characterize him in extreme old age. 

Only by a combination of all these characteristics was it 

^ Compare the sketcb of Herod's character given by Joeephaa, AiUiq. 
xvi6. 4. 
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possible to attain to such greatness, as he unquestionably 
reached, amid the perilous circumstances of his times. 

His reign falls into three perioda^ The first period, which 
reaches from ac. 37 to b.c. 25, is the period of the con- 
solidation of his power. He has still to contend with many 
hostile powers, but goes forth at last from the conflict 
victorious over them alL The second period, from b.g. 25 
to B.a 13, is the period of his prosperity. The friendship of 
Bome has reached its highest point Agrippa visits Herod 
in Jerusalem. Herod is repeatedly received by the emperor. 
It is at the same time the period of great buildings, pre- 
eminently the work of peace. The third period, from ac. 13 
to ac. 4, is the period of domestic trouble. Everything 
else now passes out of view in presence of the disturbances 
in Herod's own house.. 



In the first period of his reign Herod had to contend 
with many powerful adversaries : the people, the nobles, the 
Asmonean family, and — Cleopatra. 

The people, who were wholly in the hands of the 
Pharisees, tolerated only with deep aversion the dominion 
of the Idumean, half-Jew and friend of the Romans.^ It 
must have been Herod's first care to secure their obedience. 
By the utmost rigour he was able to reduce the rebellious 
elements; while he won the more pliant by bestowing on 
them favours and honours. Even of the Pharisees them- 
selves two performed good services for Herod — Polio 

'^ Compare Keim in BibeUexicon, He distributes the periods, how- 
ever, somewhat diflferently. Also Ewald makes three sections, v. 422-429, 
429-437, 437-449. 

'^ Herod is called ' Hftaovlai^s in ArUiq. xiv. 15. 2. The Idumeans 
had been converted onlj bj John Hyrcanus. See above, p. 280. On the 
ancestry of Herod, see above, p. 314. 
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(Abtalion) and hid scholar Sameas (Shemaia Dr Sbammai). 
They saw in the dominion of the foreigner a judgmlent of 
Qod, which as sach they were nnder obligation patiently to 
bear." 

Among the nobles of Jerasaleii there weie nnmerbos 
adherents of Antigoous. Herod delivered h&nself from them 
by executing forty-five of the ibost wealthy and the most 
prominent of their number. By confiscating their property 
he gained possesion of abundance of money, which he 
employed so as to secure a firmer hold u^n his patron 
Antony.*' 

Of the members of the Asmonean fietfnily, it Was par- 
ticularly Alexandra, Herod's mother-in-law, the mother of 
Mariamme, who pursued him with unremitting enmity. The 
aged Hyrcanus had indeed returned from his Parthian 
exile;*" but he was before that time on good terms with 
Herod. And this good understanding still continued un- 
disturbed. Since he could not^ owing to his physical 
inutilation, enter again on the high priest's office, Herod 
chose as high priest an utterly unknown and insignificant 
Babylonian Jew of the sacerdotal family called Ananel.*' 
But even this was considered by Alexandra an infringement 
of Asmoneui privilegea According to her view, it was her 
young son Aristobulus, brother of Mariamme, who alone was 
entitled to the high priest's office. She therefore set eveiy 
wheel in motion in order to secure her rights. In particular, 
she applied to Cleopatra, ufging her to exert her influence 

** Joaephufl, Antiq. xv. 1. 1 ; compare xiv. 9. 4, fin. On Polio and 
^meas, see Div. IL voL L 358, 359. 

*^ Joeephns, Aniiq. xv. 1. 2 ; compare xiv. 9. 4, fitu ; Wan <ffih$ Jewt^ 
i. 18. 4. 

*• JosephuB, Antiq, xv. 2. 1-4. 

** Joaephua, Antiq, xv. 2. 4. — Herod conld not himself assame the 
position, since he was not even a fuU-bom Jew, let alone a member of the 
sacerdotal family. 
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upon Antony, so as to force Herod to appoint Aristobulus 
high priest Mariamme also pressed her husband with 
petitions in favour of her brother. Thus Herod at last 
felt himself obliged to set aside Ananel (which was unlawful, 
inasmuch as the high priest held his office for life), and in 
the beginning of B.c. 35 made young Aristobulus high priest, 
who was now only in his seventeenth year.*^ 

The peace, however, was not of long duration. Herod 
saw, and not without reason, in all the members of the 
Asmouean family his natural enemies. He could not rid 
himself of suspicion and distrust, especially in regard to 
Alexandra, and he kept a careful watch upon her proceed- 
ings. This constant espionage Alexandra found intolerable, 
and thought to escape such supervision by flight. The 
coffins were already prepared in which she and her son 
Aristobulus were to have had themselves carried out of the 
city and thence to the sea-coast, so as to fly to Egypt to 
Cleopatra. But their secret was betrayed, and so their 
scheme proved futile, and thus it only served to increase 
the suspicions of Herod.'* — When, moreover, the people, at 
the next Feast of Tabernacles, in B.c. 35, made a public 
demonstration in favour of young Aristobulus while he officiated 
as high priest, Herod became thoroughly determined to rid 
himself, without delay, of Aristobulus as his roost dangerous 
enemy and rival Soon an opportunity for doing so was 
given him. Herod had been invited to Jericho to a feast by 
Alexandra. And after the meal, as young Aristobulus along 
with others was refreshing himself in the bath, he was 
pushed under the water as if in sport by some of those with 
him who had been bribed by Herod, and kept down so long 
that he was drowned. After the affair was done Herod 

*• Josephus, Antiq. xv. 2. 5-7, 3. 1. — In respect to the chronology, I 
refer once for all to the previous summary. 
'' Joseph us, Antiq. xv. 3. 2. 
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pretended tbe most profound grief, and shed tears, which, 
however, nobody r^arded as gennine.'* 

Alexandra, who clearly perceived the true state of matters, 
agitated again ihroogh Cleopatra, so that Herod was sum- 
moned to make answer before Antony for the deed Antony, 
who since the spring of B.a 36 had been again residing in 
the East^ and under the spell of Cleopatra, was just then, in 
the spring of B.a 34, undertaking a new expedition to the 
West; ostensibly against the Parthians, really against the 
Armenian king Artavasdes. When he had now reached 
Laodicea, that is, Laodicea by the sea, south of Antioch, 
Herod was summoned to meet him there, — ^for Alexandra 
had, through Cleopatra, actually obtained her wish, — ^to give 
an account of his conduct Herod did not dare to rofuse, 
and, no doubt with a heavy hearty presented himself beforo 
Antony. But it may be readily supposed he did not go 
empty-handed. This droumstance and his clever repre- 
sentations soon prevailed in dispelling all clouds. He was 
pronounced innocent, and returned to Jerusalem.** 

His absence was the occasion of fresh disturbances. He 
had on his departure appointed his uncle Joseph, who was 
also his brother-in-law, for he had married his sister Salome, 
as his viceroy, and had committed Mariamme to bis care. 
And as he considered lus going before Antony as dangerous, he 
had commanded Joseph, in case he should not return, to kill 
Mariamme, for his passionate love for her could not brook 
the thought that any other should ever obtain his beloved. 
When, then, he did return, Salome calumniated her own 
husband, chaiging him with having himself had unlawful 
intercourse with Mariamme. Herod at first gave no heed to 
the calumny, as Mariamme maintained her innocence. But 
when he learned that Mariamme knew about that secret 

<* Joeephns, Amtiq. xv. 3. 3-4 ; Wan ofd^ Jew$^ L 22. 2. 
** Joseph us, Afiiiq, xr. 3. 5, S-O. 
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command, which the chattering old man had told her as a 
proof of the peculiar love of Herod, Herod thought that he 
had in this a confirmation of those charges, and caused 
Joseph to be executed, without affording him an opportunity 
of being heard.** 

The fourth hostile power during this first period of Herod's 
reign was Cleopatra. She had even previously, by her 
combination with Alexandra, been the means of giving 
troubled days to Herod. It was still more unfortunate 
for him that she now sought to use her influence with 
Antony to obtain an increase of territory. Antony at first 
gave no heed to her demands. But at length, during that 
same expedition against Armenia, in B.a 34, he was induced 
to bestow upon her the whole of Phoenicia and the coast of 
the Philistines south of Eleutherus, with exception only of 
Tyre and Sidon," and besides, a part of the Arabian territory, 
and the fairest and most fertile part of the kingdom of 
Herod, the celebrated district of Jericho, with its palm trees 
and balsams.^ Opposition on the part of Herod was not to 

^ Jo8ephu8, Antiq, xv. 3. 5-6, 9. On the parallel passage, Wars of the 
Jews, L 22. 4-5, see under, note 50. 

^ See map in Menke's BiheiaiUis. 

** The district of Jericho was at that time the most fruitful part and 
the most profitable for revenue in all Palestine. This is stated most 
decidedly in Strabo, xvL 2. 41, p. 763, and in Josephos, Wars of the Jews, 
iv. 8. 3. Near Jericho there was, according to Strabo, the palm forest 
(o ^mxap), extending to a hundred stadia, and the balsam garden (o roD 
fioLkvmfMv x«p«2tMo;X which produced the precious balsam resin used as 
a means of healii^. Josephus also represents the date palm and the 
balsam shrub as the two principal plants grown in the district This 
region, peculiarly rich in revenue in consequence of its being so well 
watered and possessing so hot a climate, is reckoned by Josephus as 
extending to twenty stadia in breadth and seventy stadia in length. 
Since both of these products were greatly in request (compare Strabo, 
xviL 1. 15, p. 800), Josephus rightly designates thia region a 0u99 )c^pio»t 
i» ^ )«i^iAif r« 9x«tiFiitfr«r» xml »«X>irr« ytnArtu ( Wars of the Jews, iv. 
8. 3). Elsewhere, too, he takes every opportunity of expatiating upon the 
fruitfulness of the district of Jericho, with its palm trees and balsam 
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lie thought o(, and he was now obliged to take his own land 

shrubs (AtUiq, ir. 6. 1, zIt. 4. 1 ; Wan of ike Jewty L 6. 6 ; Aniiq, zr. 
4. 2 ; fVars of the Jeto$f L 18. 6). In one pisssge he ezpicsslj dedares 

ihatilwjwtheiaotttaitfttlpftrtor Jiidea(iran^lft#VlM^ L 6L 6: t» 
riis 'l9Amimf wUftmfj^ Snbseqnentlj Herod extended the pahn plantft- 
tioDs as far as PhaMelis (see Dir. ii toL L p. 131)l Aichelaiis built near 
Jericho a new aqnednet for watering the pahn groves there {AMq, zriL 
ia.1). — Also in TrogiisPoinpeiu% according to the collect reading reptoced 
bj Biihlf /ericho is spoken of as the centze of the palm and balsam eoltore 
of the Jordan Tallej (Jnsttn's ^Mmd^ zzzri 3): ''Opes gehti ex 
TeetagaHbos opebalsami crerere, quod in his tantum regkmibiu gignitor. 
Est namqne Tallin qnae continnia numtibna feint mnio qnodam ad 
instar hortomm danditar. Spatiomloddncentajngera; nomine Ericus 
didtor. In ea silva cat et nbertate et amopnitate inirigniii, aiqnidem 
foimydc d opobaUameto HMmqwlwt? Tlien follows a description of the 
balsam shraby which is tnined like the vine, and is annnally at a fixed 
time stripped of its balsam. — Diodoms Siculns plsoes the palm and 
balsam plantations in general in the neigfabooihood of the Dead Sea, for 
after giring a description of the balsam he proceeds (iL 48. 9, almost in 
the same words as in xix. 9d. 4) : ^kyuH V Arrl ^jms^^ptk • • • Yiwnm 
^ Ttpl TOU{ riwwf rcvrwi h mifhivt rtPt uml ri nmXwfAvwf /S«Xr«i^ir, l( •» 
v^otoy ^tif^w^tU [xix. 08. 4 : dZpthi] 7mft4^99U9i9f Mmfum^ ftiw rJvr dKkm 
9inwfihns 9ifpi9ttMfU»oi0 r«^ ^yrw r«m«^ Tf ; f l{ mUrw x^/«cf fir ^mpfuuim 
Toi( Urp^t ««/ ^iplkxir i^lfrtvrnr.— Aoooxding to Pliny, the dates of 
Jericho were the best in the world, Bittoria Naturalitf xiii 4. 44 : ''sed nt 
copia ibi [in Aethiopiae fine] atqne fertilitas, ita nobilitas in Judaea, nee 
in tota, sed Hiericnnte maxame, qnamqnam laadatae et Axchelaide et 
Phaselide atque Liviade, gentis ejnsdem eonndlibiiB.'' Oompare xiiL 4l 
S6 : ** Jadaea rero induta est Tel magis palmis ;* xiii 4. 49 : '^ Servantor 
hi demnm qui naacnntnr in salris atqne sabnlosis, nt in Jadaea atqae 
CTrenaica iLfrioa." Plin/a most complete treatment of the balsam 
(Htdoria NatwraUi, xiL 26. 111-183) begins with the foUowing words : 
'^Sed omnibns odoribns praefertnr balsamnm, nni terraram Jndacae 
concessum, quondam in duobus tantum hcrtis, utroque regio, altero 
jugenim xx. non amplius, altero pauciorum." The way in which the 
balsam was obtained waa this : the bark was alit with a stone, not an 
iron instrument, and then the thick juice ran out and waa gathered in 
small vessels. — ^Tacitus also, in his Hidoria^ ▼. 6, mentions among the 
most important products of Palestine haUamum et paima$. He describes 
the mode of securing the balsam similarly to Pliny (compare also Strabo^ 
p. 763, and Joeephua^ Antiq, xIt. 4. 1 ; Won of ihs Jowtf L 6. 6). — 
Pausanias also gives it as a special proof of the superiority of the palms 
of Palestine, that *Uheir Iruit is always fit for use," vs. even when dried 
(he tells, ix. 19. 8, of the sanctuary at Mykalessus in Boeotia : ^•/vimc ^ 
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Tii TldXmrrip^). To Horace also the material value of theee plantations 
was known. As an example of a particularly rich and valuable estate, 
he speaks of Herodis palmeUs pinguibus (Epistolae^ ii. 2. 184)l — According 
to Dioscorides, i. 18, the balsam used as a means of healing grew only in 
Judea and Egypt (/SaX^a^ov . . . yfvy«f«cyojr iw f^iyi^ *Iey2a/f Kura ripa 
uifiiuvu *»i IP Aiyuirrv). — We hear of the existence of the palm groves of 
Jericho during somewhere about two thousand years. Even in the Old 

Testament Jericho is called "the city of palm trees" {D^">onn TV, Deut 

•T : - 

xxxiv. 3 ; Judg. i. 16, iii 13 ; 2 Chron. xzviii. 16). Among Greek 
writers, Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, speaks of the palm and 
balsam plantations of the Jordan valley. Of the palms, he says that only 
in three places in Coele-Syria with a saline soil do such grow as can have 
their fruit made use of (Hid. plant. iL 6. 2. : rvc 2t;p/«K ^ r^s KotXn^, h 
fl y o/ xAiioTO/ ivyxiuf^vQipf in rpivX fUpotf roTOtg akfjMiviw upxi rov; 
}ivpafii90v: ti99»vpi^f96mt ; ii. 6. 8 : fin^etvpi^taSeit ^ fiitwi ^v*ua$ai ^aat 
TUP tp Ivpitf rovg fv rf auTiapi. This mvXop of Syria, where the palms 
grow, extends, according to ii. 6. 5, to the Red Sea^ On the balsam he 
says, in Hist, plant, ix. 6. 1 : To It ^oKoafMP yiptrat fAtp tp r^ «vA«y/ rf 
Ttpl Ivpittp. n«p«3if90Vf )* ttpati (Petal Tivo fMPOVg, rop flip law itKoat 
9'hi$pMp rip 3' Irtpop 7c>A ji jx«tto»« (Pliny, in the above-quoted passage, 
derives his information from this source^ In the Mishna it is related 
that the inhabitants of Jericho were wont to prop up the palms {Pesachim 
iv. 8). A Descriptio orhis of the fourth century after Christ remarks 
upon the rich revenue (Miiller, Geographi graec. minores, ii. 513 sqq., c 31 : 
" Nicolaum vero palmulam invenies abundare in Palaestina regione, in 
loco qui dicitur Hiericlio"). The existence of the palm groves there is 
also witnessed to by the Christian pilgrims Arculf in the seventh century 
(see Tobler et Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana^ i. 1879, p. 176) and 
Saewulf in the beginning of the eighth century (see Qu^rin, Samarte, 
i. 49). An English translation of the travels of Arculf and Saewulf is 
given in a volume of Bohn's Antiquarian Library, Early Traveli in 
Palestine. In the year 1838, Robinson saw there still one palm tree 
{Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 290), which in the year 1888 was only a 
withered stump (Zeitschrift des DPV. xi. 98). — Compare generally the 
articles " Balsam," « Dattelpalrae,'* "Jericho," in Winer's jBeoitctfrterftticfc; 
Ritter, Erdkunde^ xiii. 760-858 ; Theobald Fischer, Die Dattelpalme, ihre 
geographische Verbreitung und culturhistorische Bedeutung, 1881 (=Peter- 
mann's MittheUungen, 64, ErgUnzungsKeft ; Anderlind, Zeitschrifi des 
deutsehen Paldstina-Vereins^ Bd. xi. 1888, pp. 97-99 (occurrence of the 
date palm in modem Syria). — On Jericho and its neighbourhood, see 
Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine^ ii. 273-304 ; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
XV. 1, pp. 500-534 ; Tobler, Topographic von Jerusalem, ii. 642-669 ; Sepp, 
Jerusalem wid das heilige Land^ 2 Aufl. i. 720-734 ; Gu^rin, Samaricy 
i. 46-53 ; Baedeker- Socin, PalOstina, 1 Aufl. p. 273 ff. ; The Survey of 
Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 222 (Plan of 
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in lease from Cleopatra.*' He had indeed to accept the 
disagreeable \7ith as good a grace as possible, and to leceive 
Cleopatra with all honour and with royal mnnifioenoe when 
she, on her retam from the Euphrates, to which point she 
had accompanied Antony, paid a visit to Judea. But when 
she sought to draw him also into her net^ he was cunning 
enough not to commit himself any more into her power." 

Thus Herod's first four or five years were spent amid 
various struggles for his own very existence. The outbreak 
in B.C. 32 of the war between Antony and Octavian caused 
fresh anxieties. Herod wished to hasten with a powerful 
army to the help of Antony ; but at the instigation of Cleo- 
patra he was instead ordered by Antony to fight against the 
Arabian king. That prince had latterly failed to pay 
regularly his tribute to Cleopatra, and was now to be punished 
for that fault And Cleopatra wished that the war should be 
committed to Herod, in order that the two vassal kings might 
naturally weaken and reduce one another. And thus Herod was 
sent against the king of Arabia rather than against Octavian. 
But as Athenio, Cleopatra's commander, went to the help of 
the Arabians, he suffered a crushing defeat^ and found himself 
obliged to stop the great war, and rest satisfied with mere 
robber raids and plundering expeditions.* 

Then again in the spring of B.a 31 a new calamity befell 
him, for a terrible earthquake visited the countiy, by which 
30,000 men lost their lives. Herod now wished to treat for 
peace with the Arabians ; but these slew his ambassadors and 
renewed their attack. Herod required to use all his clo- 
the aqueducts near Jericho in the time of the Romans) ; and with this 
also the large EngUsh Map, Sheet xviii. 

*' Josephus, Antiq. xy. 4. 1-2 ; Wart of the Jewt, i la 5.— Plutarch, 
Antony^ 36, and Dio Cassius, zlix. 32, assign this gilt of territory to an 
earlier period. Compare above, p. 402. 

*« Josephus, Aniiq. dE. 4. 2 ; Wan of the Jem, i. la 6. 

<• Josephus, AfUiq. xt. 5. 1 ; War$ of the Jews, i. 19. 1*3. 
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qnence in order to induce his dispirited troops again to enter 
into the engagement But this time his old fortune in war 
returned to him. He drove before him the Arabian army in 
utter rout, and compelled its remnants, which had sought 
refuge in a fortress, soon to surrender. Proud of this brilliant 
success, he returned home.^ 

Soon thereafter, on 2nd September b.c. 31, the decisive 
battle at Actium was fought, by which Antony finally lost 
his power. It was at the same time a sore blow to Herod. 
But with that adroitness which was characteristic of him, he 
passed over at the right time into the camp of the conqueror, 
and soon found an opportunity for proving bis change of mind 
by action. In Cyzicus there was a troop of Antony's gladia* 
tors, who held themselves in readiness for the games, by which 
Antony had intended to celebrate his victory over Octavian. 
When these now heard of the defeat and flight of Antony, 
they wished to hasten to Egypt to the assistance of their 
master. But Didius, the governor of Syria, hindered their 
departure, and Herod afforded him in this zealous and effi- 
cient aid.^ 

After he had given such a proof of his disposition, he could 
venture to present himself before Augustus. But in order to 
secure himself against any miscarriage, he contrived to have 
the aged Hyrcanus, the only one who might prove a dangerous 
rival, as nearer to the throne than himself, put out of the 
way. That Hyrcanus was condemned to death for conspiring 
with the Arabian king, as was affirmed in Herod's own 
journals, is highly improbable when we consider the character 
and the extreme age of Hyrcanus. Other contemporary 
writers have expressly declared his innocence. For Herod 
in his critical position, the mere existence of H3rrcanus was 

*• Josephufl, Antiq, xv. 5. 2-6 ; Wan of the Jews, i. 19. 3-6. 
*^ Josephufl, Antiq. xy, 6. 7 ; Wan of the Jtvn^ L 20. 2. Dio Gassiua, 
li. 7. 
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soffident motive for tlie bloody deed. Thua fell th^. last of 
the Asmoneans, a memorial of past times* an old |Eia9 more 
than eighty yeaia of age, a aacnfioe to the jealousy and 
amUtlon of Heiod.'' 

Heiod now set out to meet Angastus, who had pa,88ed the 
winter, aa 31—30, for the most pait in Samo&^ Hb met 
him in the spring of B.a 30 in Rhodes. At the meeting 
he played his part skilfully. He boasted of his friendship 
with Antony, and of the service wJiich he bad ipendeied him, 
and wished in this way ta pn^ve hew naefal be might be to 
any one whose party he might join. Anga^tus was not 
indined to give too mtmh heed to this speech, but found it to 
his advantage to win over to himself the crafty and eneigetic 
Idomean who had beea the steady friend of the Bomana. He 
was very gradous to him, and confiroied him in bis royal rank. 
With this joyful result Herod returned to his own home.^ 

Soon thereafter, in the summer, Augustus left Asia Minor 
and touched at the Hioenieian coast on his way to Egypt, 
and Herod fisdled not to recdve him with all pomp at Ptole- 
nuds, and took care that during that hot season of the year 
his army in ito march should want for nothing.^ 

After Augustus, in X!gypt had done with Antony, who, as 
well as Cleopatra, had conunitted suicide in August aa 30, 
Herod again visited Augu^^us, undoubtedly with the inten- 
tion of wishing liim success, ^d securing for himself as great 
a reward as possible.. In this latter object he was completdy 
successful Augustus now gave him back, not only the 
district of Jericho, but also Cradaira, Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, 
Anihedon, Joppa, and Staraton's Tower.^-^In proof of his 

«> JoflephuB, iiiili;. XV. e. 1-4 ; Wan of Hu J[e9nt, li2. I. 
^ Saetoniiu^ AitgutUu^ c 17. 

^^ Joaephus, Aniiq. xv. 6. 5-7 ; Wan of the Jewij L 20. 1-^. 
^ Joaephm, Aniiq, zv. 8. 7 ; Wan oftheJewi, i. 20. 3. 
«« Joeephaa, Anidq. xv. 7. 3 ; Wan of tk€ Jeum, I 20. 3.— On all theae 
dtiesi see § 23. 1. 
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gratitude, Herod gave his patron, on his return from Egypt in 
the end of B.a 30, the pleasure of his company as far as 
Antioch.^' 

While thus he had exchanged his outward dangers for good 
fortune, Herdd had nothing but confusion and strife in his own 
house. Even when he had gone away to Bhodes, he had 
committed the guardianship of Mariamme to a certain Soemus, 
and to him a^in he had given the same command as heSore 
to Joseph.^ Mariamme had also this time again come to 
know it, and gave to Herod on his return proofs of her aver- 
sion.^ The mother of Herod, Cypres, and his sister Salome, 
who had both for a long time been disaffected toward the 
proud Mariamme, were greatly gratified at this misunder- 
standing, and they knew how to inflame the quarrel by giving 
currency to the most scandalous calumnies. At last Salome 
managed to bribe the king's cupbearer, and got him to declare 
that Mariamme had given him a poison draught in order that 
he should give it to Herod. When Herod heard this, he had 
Mariamme's eunuch examined by torture in reference to this 
matter. This servant indeed knew nothing of the poison 
draught, but confessed that Mariamme hated her husband on 
account of the command which he had given to Soemus. 
When, now, Herod heard that Soemus, as well as Joseph, had 
betrayed the secret of his command, he saw again in this a 
proof of unlawful intercourse, and cried out saying that he 
had now evidence of his wife's unfaithfulness. Soemus was 
immediately executed ; Matiamme, after a judicial investiga- 
tion, was condemned, and then executed in the end of 
B.C. 29." 

*' Joeophus, Antiq, xv. 7. 4. « Ibid, xv. 6. 6. « Ihid. xv. 7. 1-2. 

*^ Josephus, AfUiq. xv. 7. 3-6. — A fabulous Talmud ic story about the 
death of Mariamme is given by Derenbourg, p. 151. — In criticism of the 
account repeated by us from Josephus Destinon {Die QueUen du Flaviui 
Jo9gphuiy 1882, p. 113) : '* It is remarkable how precisely in order of time 
the succession of events correspond in the two journeys of the king to 
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In Herod's relations with Kariamme were revealed all the 
savagery and sensuality of his nature. Ungovernable and 
passionate as his love for her was, such was also his hatred 
so soon as he thought himself deceived by his wife. But 
equally ungovernable and passionate was also his yearning 
over his beloved whom he himself had murdered. In order to 
drown the pangs of remorse, he sought relief in wild excesses, 
drinkii^ bouts, and the pleasures of the chasa But even 
his powerful frame could not endure such an excessive strain. 
While he was hunting in Samaria he fell ill, and was obliged 
there to take to his bed. As his recovery was doubtful, 
Alexandra began to scheme, so that in the event of his death 
she might secure the throne to hersel£ She applied herself 

Antony and Aognstas (ilMlig. xv. 3l 6-6 and 9, xv. 6. A, 7. 1-6). On both 
oocaaons he put his wife under the gusrdianflhip of a trotted indiTidoal, 
with instructions, if anything should happen to prevent his return, that 
she should be slain ; both times her guardians, meaning no harm, com- 
monicated the secret to her; the king returning home leama thii^ 
becomes suspicions of gross infidelity, and has the innocent executed. . . . 
Moreover, it is remarkable that the second story is wholly omitted in the 
Wan ofihsJiw^ i. 28. 4-5 ; according to the stoiy given there, Herod kills 
not only Joseph, but also Mariamme, on his return from Antony. It might 
be supposed that the two narratives in the AniiqwUiu refer to one and 
the same occurrence, that Josephus found the second stoiy perhaps in some 
secondary document, and regarding it, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the name Soemus^ as different from the story given in his principal 
document, incorporated it in his narrative of the journey of Herod to 
Augustus, so that no particular might be omitted." — This explanation 
might without more ado be accepted, were it not, on the other hand, firmly 
established that the Wan of the Jeum fi:eqnently reproduces in a greatly 
abbreviated form the same original document as is used in the AntipdUegf 
and that the first story is expressly presupposed in the second tale of the 
AnH^ities (xv. 7. 1 : rttt *I«^vf lohiwmf iimikdf dpiftpnfUpwtp), That the 
same story would have been repeated in an ahnost identittl form, is 
scarcely probable. But it does seem to me probable that both stories had 
already had a place in the principal source used by Josephus, and that 
specially for this reason, that in both passages the narrative of domestic 
circumstances is so clearly bound up with the exposition of the political 
history. In both passages the political history is introduced between the 
beginning and end of the domestic affairs. 
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to those in command of the two fortified places in Jerusalem, 
and sought to win them over to her side. But they reported 
the matter to Herod, and Alexandra, who had long deser\'ed 
that fate far more than others, was then executed some time 
in B.a 28." 

Gradually Herod recovered, and soon found occasion for 
further bloodshed. A distinguished Idumean, Costobar, had 
been, soon after his accession, appointed by Herod governor 
of Idumea, and had subsequently been married to Salome, whose 
first husband, Joseph, had been executed in b.c. 34. Even 
during this first period he had secretly conspired against 
Herod with Cleopatra, but had been received into Herod's 
favour again at the entreaty of Salome.^ But now Salome 
herself was tired of her husband, and in order to rid herself 
of him she had recourse to denunciation. She knew that 
her husband had preserved the sons of Babas,^ as it seems, 
distant relatives of the Asmonean house, whom Herod ever 
since his conquest of Jerusalem had in vain sought to track 
out This information she communicated to her brother. 
Herod, when he heard this, promptly resolved upon the 
course he would pursue. Costobar, together with his pro- 
t^is, whose place of concealment Salome had betrayed, 
was seized and executed in B.c. 25. And now Herod could 
console himself with the thought that of all the relatives of 
the aged Hyrcanus there was no longer one surviving who 
could dispute with him the occupancy of the throne.** — Here 

** Josephus, Antiq. xv. 7. 7-8. *' Ibid, xv. 7. 9. 

^ The name Ba^g is found on an inscription given by Euting, Sit- 
zun^sberichU der Berliner Akademie^ 1885, p. 685, Tafel xi. n. 80. — A {<33 
^DU p appears in Kerioth vi. 3 ; a j<3a p rmn^ in Erubin ii. 4-6 ; 
Jebamcth xvL 3, 5, 7 ; Edujoth vi. 1, viii. 2 (the Cambridge Manuscript 
has K33 p four times, and K3X p three times). 

^* Josephus, Antiq, xv. 7. 10. At the close of the natTative Josephus 
says expressly: u^Ji tJ»»t /4.n^i» t/x&Aoixoy i« ris'TpKaipw avyyt^tiets. It 
is indeed only the male relatives that are here intended. For, according 
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then the first period closes, the period of oeoflict with hostile 
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The period from &a 25 to rc. 13 is the period of gloiy 
and etgoyment^ although the enjoyment was not altogether 
nncheqner^ and nndisturbed. 

Among the glories of the period are to be reckoned tl)e 
magbificettit bnildings which he erected. All the provinces 
vied with one another in their celebration of the eroperor- 
otdtns, and in the lavishness of display every fourth year at 
the festid games in hooonr of Oaesar. For the former purpose 
empeior-lemples (Kaiadpeta) were erected; for the latter, 
diealtnes^ almphitheatres, race*oourses for men and for horsea 
Hew cities also were founded in honour of Caesar, and called 
after his name. " Provinctarum pleraeque super templa et 
aras lados quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim oonsti- 
tuerunt B^es amid atque socii et singuli in suo quisqne 
r^gno Gaesareas urbes condiderunt" '^ All these endeavours 
were entered upon by Herod with that eneigy by which he 
was characterized. But he was also unweariedly active in 
erecting other buildings for purposes of use and luxuiy, and 
in the reconstruction of entire cities.** 

In Jerusalem a theatre was reared ; in the valley near 

to Antiq. xviL 6. 2, fin.^ the daa^hter of Antigonua, the last of tlie 
Asmonean kings, continued alive for about twenty yean after this, and 
ahe had been married to Herod's eldest son Antipater. 

** Saefonios, Auguitut, 69-60. Compare generally on the coltas of the 
emperor, Div. iL yoL L p. 16 ; and on the festal games the same volume, 
pp. 83-2a 

^ On the bmldings of Herod, compare Hirt, Ueber die Baug Hertdn 
des Omten uberhaupl^ und aber iHnen Tfmpeibau mt JerumUm imbetrnden 
(Abhandhkngen dor hidor^-philoiog. Klaue der Berliner Akademie out den 
Jakrtn^ 1816-1817, pp. 1-24) ; van der Chijs, de Herode Magna, pp. 66- 
67. 
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Jerusalem, an amphitheatre.^ Some time later, about B.a 24, 
Herod built for himself a royal palace, upon which marble 
and gold were lavished with profusion. It was provided 
with strong fortifications, and thus was made to servo also as 
a castle for the upper city.^ Even during the time of Antony 
he had had the citadel north of the temple rebuilt and named 

'^ Josephus, AfUiq. xv. 8. 1 : k»1 Hmrpcv i jr ' If^oTiVfiots ^Ko^fin^tv^ mvitg 
r h ri xfd<V fcf A/vrev d/t(pt^Mrpo». Also the hippodrome in Jeniaaleni, 
which is casually referred to (ArUiq. xviL 10. 2 ; Wan of the Jetos^ 
iL 3. IX was certainly built by Herod ; so, too, were the theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and hippodrome in Jericho (see about these in Div. ii. voL L 
p. 33).— Schick {Quarterly Statement ofPalegtme Explaratum Fund (1887), 
pp. 161-166) gives interesting reports with plans of a theatre near 
Jerusalem discovered by him. It lay south of the city (south-south-west 
of Sir Ejub, north of Wadi Jasul ; its distance from Wadi Hinnom is not 
much greater than that of the latter from the present city wall). The 
crescent-shaped space for the spectators may still be marked out with 
perfect certainty. It is hewn out of the natural rock on the north side 
of a hill, so that the spectators had a view of the city. A straight line 
drawn through the middle of the sitting benches measures 132 feet ; the 
benches rise regularly at an angle of 37 degrees. It is very strange that 
Schick should call his interesting discovery an amphitheatre, since his plan 
and description leave no room for doubt that what he had before him was 
a theatre. The amphitheatre was always an enclosed elongated circle, in 
the middle of which was the arena for gladiatorial combats and contests 
with wild beasts. The theatre, on the other hand, was a semicircle, ou 
the open side of which the stage was erected for dramatic performances. 
Schick had been misled into this erroneous nomenclature by Josephus* 
statement that the theatre of Herod was h ' Upcc^TiVfiots^ whereas the 
building discovered by Schick lay outside of the city. But he himself 
must admit the building discovered by him does not by any means lie 
fy T^ xf^/fi, which, according to Josephus, was the position of the amphi- 
theatre. If therefore i» ' Uporohufiois means ''within the city walls," 
then the building discovered by Schick could neither be the theatre nor 
the amphitheatre of Herod. But that rendering is not at all necessary, 
and so the identifying of the theatre of Schick and that of Herod is quite 
possible and highly probable. — Also on the restoration of the city of 
Hadrian the site once occupied by Herod would not be overlooked. 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xv. 9. 3 ; Wart of the Jevjs^ i. 21. I. Compare the 
description given in Wars of the Jewt, v. 4. 3-4. — A tower of the palace 
of Herod is in a state of partial preservation to this day, the so-called 
Tower of David. See the description by Schick, ZeUtchrifi des tUuischcn 
Palastinor Vereins, I 1878, pp. 226-237. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. 2 E 
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Antonia in honour of his patron.* — In the non-Jewish cities 
or his territoiy, and farther away in the province of Syria, he 
built numerous temples, especially such as he built in honour 
of Caesar (Kaurdpeia), and adorned them with statuaiy of 
the most beautiful description.* 

New cities in lai^ number were built under his direction 
throughout the land. The old Samaria, which after its destruc- 
tion had been already rebuilt by Gabinius, was now recon* 
structed by Herod in a magnificent style, and received from 
him the name of Sebaste.* Not satisfied with this, he engaged 
in the year &G. 22 on a still more ambitious undertaking, for 
he erected on the coasts on the site of the ancient Straton's 
Tower, a new city of large and imposing dimensions, to which 
he gave the name of Caesarea. As deserving of special men- 
tion, Josephus speaks of the commodious haven attached to 
the city. In order to secure ships while receivii^ their 
cargo from the storms, a powerful breakwater was carried far 
out into the sea, the material for which had to be brought 
from a considerable distance. On the breakwater were erected 
dwellings for the seamen, and in front of these paths were 
made for pleasure walks. In the midst of the city was a hill, 

** Joeephoa^ Aniiq. xt. 8. 6, 11. 4, ZTiiL i. S ; Wan of the Jewt, i. 21. 1. 
Oompare the description given in Wan of the Jtwo, v. 6. 8 ; Tadtoa^ 
Hidory^ ▼. 11,^ 

^ JoeephuB, Aniiq. xv. 9. 6 ; Wan of ike Jeua^ L 21. 4. Compare 
Aidiq. XT. 10. 3 ; Wan of the Jew$^ i 23. 3 (temple at Ptoeion). Alao 
the reconstructed cities of Sebaite and Caesarea contained each a temple 
of AuguBtos. — De Voga^ and Waddington found at Sf a (a league and a 
half from Qanaw&t, at the western hase of the Haoran) the rains of a 
temple of the Herodian era (a sketch of which is given by de Yoga^ in 
his Syrie CeKtraUj Ardidteehin Oioile ei Beligieuee^ pL 2 et 3). Among 
these rains were also found the following suhscription of an early statue 
of Herod : [B«]riXii *H^«4ci »v^/^ 'Ofiturtrng ItUUv ti^tui rif dAptrnwrm 
rmj ifims Imtrmpm^f]. Le Bas et Waddington, Inaeriptiont Ortoques ei 
LaHnes, t. iiL n. 2364 

•^ Josephus, AtUiq, xv. a 5 ; Wan of the Jewe, L 21. 2 ; Stnbo, xyL 
p. 700. For farther details, see Div. iL toL i pp. 123-127. On the time 
of the building, see above, p. 400. 
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on which a temple in honour of the emperor was built, which 
could be seen far out at sea. Twelve full years were occupied 
in the building of the city. And when it had been completed, 
a grand celebration of the event was made with great pomp 
in the 28th year of Herod, corresponding to B.c. 10-9.^ 

But Herod's love of building had not yet received full 
satisfaction. In place of the ancient Capharsaba, he founded 
a city, which he named in honour of his father Antipatris. 
At Jericho he built a citadel which he named after his mother 
Cypres. In the Jordan valley, north of Jericho, he founded, 
in a previously unbuilt but fruitful district, a new city, and 
named it after his brother Phasaelis.** The ancient Anthedon 
he reconstructed, and, in honour of Agrippa, named it 
Agrippaeum.^ In honour of himself, he named two new 
strongholds Herodium ; the one lay in the mountainous 
region toward Arabia ; the other on the spot, three leagues 
south of Jerusalem, where he had conquered the Jews who 
pursued him after his flight from Jerusalem. The latter 
fortress was also supplied with rooms beautifully fitted up for 
the use of the king.® The strongholds of Alexandrium and 

" Joseplius, Ajitiq, XV. 9. 6, xvi. 5. 1 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 21. 5-8. 
Compare also, Antiq. xv. 8. 5 ; Pliny, Historia Naturcdisy v. 13. 69. On 
the subsequent history of Caesarea, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 84-8V. Also on 
the temple of AugusUus see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 15-17. 

•* Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 5. 2 ; fyars of the Jews^ i. 21. 9. On Antipatris 
and Phasaclis, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 130-132. 

®* Josephu.s, JVars of the JewSy i. 21. 8. Compare Antiq, xiii. 13. 3 ; 
Wars of the Jews^ i. 4. 2. In the two latter passages the name is given in 
the form of Agrippias. On the subsequent history of the city, see Div. ii. 
vol. i. pp. 72, 73. 

** Wars of the JewSy i. 21. 10. On the second-named and more important 
of these fortresses, see also Antiq. xv. 9. 4 ; com p. ^471^1^. xiv. 13. 9 ; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 13. 8. During the Roman period it was the chief town of a 
toparchy ( Wars of the Jews, iii. 3. 5 ; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 14. 70 : 
Herodium cum oppido inlustri ejusdem nominis). During the war of 
Vespasian it formed one of the last refuges for the rebels ( Wars of the 
Jewa^ vii. 6. 1). According to Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 5, Herodium lay 
in the neighbourhood of Tekoa {aTpxTOTrtoivcaftutos of K»ru Tt9* Kitfinit i 
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Hyicania, built by the Armenians but destroyed by Gabinins, 
were now restored by Herod, and furnished with new forti- 
fications.* He dealt similarly also with the fortresses of 
Macharus and Masada, both of which he adorned with royal 
palaces.^ Military requirements also led to the rebuilding of 

to ArUiq, xiv. 13. 9, xv. 9. 4 ; Wan of the Jeufi, i. IS. 8, 21. 10, it wu 
60 forlongB south of Jerusalem. Seeiog, then, that the present Tekosh 
is more than 60 furlongs south of Jerusalem, Herodium must have lain 
to the north of Tekoa. Of this at least there can be no donbt, that the 
steep rock which now by Europeans is caUed Frankenberg, and by natives 
Jebel - el - Fuieidis (Paradise, fmit-gaidenX is to be identified with 
Herodium. The distance from Jerusalem in a direct line, as given in the 
Urge English map, is 8 Roman miles, or 64 furlongs. On the hill there 
are to this day remnants of the round towers which Herod, according to 
the statement of Josephus (Aniiq. zv. 9. 4 ; Wan of the Jowt^ L SL lOX 
had built there. Also tiaces are still discernible of the stone steps 
which are made mention of by Joscphus. Compare generally, Bobtnson, 
Biblioal Renearchu in PaUdint, ii. 17^175; Tobler, Topographie von 
JenuaUm, ii. 665-672 ; Sepp, JenuaUm^ 2 Aufl. L 643t ; De Sanley, 
^02^0^ en Tern SainU^ L 168 sqq. ; Gu^rin, JudA^ iiL 122-132 ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Palddina, 1 Aufl p. 267 ; Schick, ZeUsehrifi de$ deuUehen PalUdma' 
Vereins, iii. 1880, pp. 88-99 (with plans) ; TheSuney of WetUm Pakdine: 
Memoirs by Conderand Kitchener, iiL 316 sq., 320-^332 ; EbersandGuthe, 
PaUUtina, i. 168 1 ; Ohlmann, Die Forl$ehriUe der OrtMkimde wm PalMina^ 
1 ThL (Norden 1887) p. 17 L 

^ BoUi fortresses are mentioned first in the time of Alexandra {Aniiq. 
xiiL 16. 3)l In Alexandrium, Aristobulus waited the arrival of Pompey, 
but was forced to surrender the fortress to him (Antiq. xiv. 3. 4 ; Waro of 
the JietM, L 6. 6). Both the fortresses were razed by Gabinius, because 
they had been strongholds to Alexander in his revolt (Aniiq. xiv. 5. 2-4 ; 
Wan of the Jews. L 8. 2-6). Alexandrium was fortified again by Pheroias 
{Antiq. xiv. 16. 4 ; Wan of the Jewi, L 16. 2). Hyrcania for a long time 
Stored as a place of refuge for the sister of Antigonus, and it was only 
shortly before the battle of Actium that Herod secured possession of it 
( Wan of the Jews). The new fortifications which Herod erected in boCh 
places were so important that he showed them to Agrippa on his visit as 
worthy of attention {Antiq, xvL 2. 1). The situation of Hyrcania is not 
known. Alexandrium is probably identical with Mount Sartaba on tho 
border of the Jordan valley north of Jericho (see above, p. 320). 

*' Macharus had been first fortified by Alexander Jannans ( Ware of the 
Jewsj vii. G. 2). Its restoration by Herod is fully described by Joeephus, 
Ware of the Jewe^ vii. 6. 2. — Masada had been fortified by the high priest 
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Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea, in which places he 
established military colonies."^ 

Also far beyond the bounds of Palestine architectural works 
proclaimed the liberality of Herod For the Ehodians, Herod 
built at his own cost the Pythian temple. He aided in the 
construction of most of the public buildfngs of the city oi* 
NicopoliSy which had been founded by Augustus near Actiuni. 
In Antioch he caused colonnades to be erected along both sides 
of the principal street^ Happening on one occasion to visit 
Chios, he spent a large sum on the rebuilding of the piazzu, 
destroyed during the Mithridatic war.^ In Ascalon he built 
baths and fountains. Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Berytus, 
Tripolis, Ptolemais, and Damascus were also graced with 
memorials to the glory of Herod's name. And even as far 
as Athens and Lacedsemonia proofs of his liberality were to 
be found.'^ 

But the most magnificent of all his building operations was 
the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. The old temple, 
built by Zerubbabel, was no longer in keeping with the 
magnificence of the modem structures. The palaces in its 
neighbourhood quite eclipsed it in grandeur. But now, as 
was only proper, it was to be brought into harmony with its 

Jonathan {Wart of the Jews, viL S. 3). On its restoration by Herod, see 
Wan of the Jewt^ vii. 8. 3. — Both fortresses played an important part in 
the war of Vespasian. On their situation and history, see further details 
in § 20 at the end. 

** JosephuBi Afdiq, xv. 8. 5. Compare Wan of the Jews^ iii. 3. I. For 
further details regarding both, see Div. iL vol i. pp. 127-130. 

•» Joeephus, AviUq. xvi 6. 3. •• Ihid. xvi. 2. 2. 

'^ Joscphus, Wars of the Jewe^ L 21. 11. — In an inscription at Athens 
(Corpue Imeript, Cfraec n. 361 = Corpus InKtipU Attic, iii. 1, n. 55GX 
Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa L, is named : ft,%yot><u» fiuaixiuf ivio- 
ytTup rns v6xwf ixyopos, — Perhaps also the inscription at Athens (Corpus 
Irueript. Attie. iiL 1, n. 550) refers to Herod the Great : 'O o^fte; fixcthix 
'Hpitinif ^iXo^fAtttop tvfpytgit^ l»fxc» xtti tupoittz r^; tis iuvri^. Another 
similar one (CIA. iii. 1, n. 551) is, on account of its divergent title, 
referred to another Herod, Herod of Chalcis. 
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How unweariedly and extravagantly he also in other ways 
promoted culture and learning of every kind we are informed 
from explicit statements by Josephua Very serviceable indeed 
was the colonizing of the districts west of the lake of Genne- 
sareth hitherto traversed only by robber nomad tribea^ He 
laid out at great cost the parks and gardens about his palace 
at Jerusalem. Walks and water canals were made through 
the gardens; water fountains decorated with iron works of 
art were to be seen, through which the water gushed In the 
neighbourhood of these stood dovecots with tamed pigeons." 
The king seemed to have a special fondness for pigeon-breeding ; 
it is, indeed, only in connection with this that mention is 
made of Herod in the Mishna. " Herodian pigeons " is the 
phrase used for pigeons kept in captivity.'* It seems, there- 

'* Josephns, AfUiq. xvL 9. 2 (colonizing by 3000 Idumeans)^ Antiq, 
xviL 2. 1-3 (settlement of a colony of Babylonian Jew8)L Compare also 
Div. iL voL i. p. 4. 

^ Josephns, Wan of the Jew$y v. 4. 4 : ««xx*i . . . xvpyu wXfmMvv 
ifiti^p (and the general description there also given of the park). 

'* In the Mishna the name of Herod occors only in the two following 
passages : SeKabbath xxir. 3, " On the Sabbath one should not, indeed, place 
water for the hens and pigeons in the dovecot, but for the geese, and hens, 
and the pigeons of Herod (nVDTin ^T[*y—ChuUin xii. 1, the law, Deut 
xxiL 6. 7 (that from a bird's nest only the young may be taken, but the 
mother must be allowed to escape^ applies only to such birds as build 
in the open, e.g, geese and hens, but not to such as build in houses, e.g. 
the pigeons of Herod (nVDTin ^j^^).— In both passages the pigeons of 
Herod are distinguished as pigeons kept in captivity from those that fly 
about in freedom. The passage m Josephns, fFart of the Jewt^ v. 4. 4^ 
shows us that they are wild pigeons (xtXgi«)ff\ not tame house pigeons 
(xf^i«Tf^«i), that are referred to. The reading m^DTrn {hadorenjoth) is 
given even in the Babylonian Talmud on Chullin xiL 1, along with the 
other, but is certainly false. — ^The Arueh (the rabbinical lexicon of Nathan 
ben Jechiel) gives, «.v. p% the following explanation : *'King Herod had 
pigeons brought from the wilderness, and bred them in breeding-houses." 
In reading this passage the learned Drusins had the misfortune to read, 
instead of jonim (pigeons), jevanim (Greeks) ; in accordance with which 
he explained the 'H^i«»o/ (Matt. xxii. 16) as meaning Greeh whom 
King Herod had brought from the wilderness and reared in inhabited 
districts. Compare Buxtorf, Lex. CkaldL col. 630-632 (f.v. ^DTin)-— 
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fore, that Herod was the first in Judea to keep and rear wild 
pigeons in an enclosed place. 

In order that he might pose before the eyes of the Graeco- 
Boman world as a man of culture, Herod, who continued to 
the last a barbarian at heart, surrounded himself with a circle 
of men accomplished in Greek literature and art The highest 
offices of state were entrusted to Greek rhetoricians. In all 
more important matters he availed himself of their counsel 
and advice. The most distinguished of these was Nicolas of 
Damascus, a man of wide and varied scholarship, versed in 
natural science, familiar with Aristotle, and widely celebrated 
as a historical writer/' He enjoyed the unconditional con- 
fidence of Herod, and was by him entrusted with all serious 
and difficult diplomatic missions. Beside him stood his 
brother Ptolemy, also a trusted friend of the king. Another 
Ptolemy was at the head of the finance department, and had 
the king's signet ring.*^ In addition to these, we tind in the 

Generally: Winer's Bealtcorterhuch^ Schenkel's Bibellexicon, and Rielim's 
HandtD&rierlmekf arts. ** route ; " Leyrer in Her20g*si Ucal-Encydopaedie, 
art. "Taubcn in Palastina" (2 Aufl. xv. 215-218). Lorentz, Die Taube in 
AUerthvme^ Leipzig 1886. 

't Compare on him above, pp. 58-63.— Since Nicolas of Damascus in 
the discourse, Antiq. xvi. 2. 4, in which he treats of tlio interests and 
aspirations of the Jews, employs the fii-st person plural (rijy n kiiofAJiv tuw 
ilfi9pi9 dpitfutif rji fAu^nvu tup iif*§ripap ihav Kai po^uv^ <^tc.), one nii^lit be 
inclined to regard him as a Jew. But accoixling to a note in Suidas {Lex, 
ILV. *A>r/rfl(r^o;), Antipater, his father, shortly before his death commis- 
sioned Nicolas and his brother Ptolemy, in case be should die, to have 
made for Zeus a censer which he had promised to the ^'oil {tu Aii 
Bvfiuaripiop, iftp ip$n ttvrif xpovxfirxi.<«f>c; 'f* ^*^^ KUTetCKivcitxt fTttOoiy 

^ That at the court of Herod two men of the name of Ptolemy are to be 
distinguished, is put beyond doubt from what took place immediately after 
his death. At that time Ptolemy, brother of Ni( olas of Damascus, was on 
the side of Antipas {Antiq. xvii. 9. 4 ; Wars of the Jevs, ii. 2. 3) ; wliilu at 
that same period another Ptolemy represented the intercuts of Archelaus 
{AviUq, xviL 8. 2; Wars of the Jew$^ i. 33. 8; Antiq. xvii. 9. 3 and 5 ; 
Wan of the Jews, ii. 2. 1 and 4). By the latter Archolaus had Herod's 
accounts and signet-ring carried to Rome to the emperor {AiUiq. xvii. 
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circle immediately around the king two Greeks or half-Greeks 
— ^Andromachus and Gemellus. The latter of these was 
also the tutor of Herod's son Alexander.^ Finally, in the 
proceedings after Herod's death we meet with a Greek 
rhetorician, Irenaeus.^ Among those Hellenic counsellois of 
the king there were indeed some very bad characters, most 
conspicuous among them that Lacedsemonian Eurykles, who 
contributed not a little in fomenting and intensifying the 
trouble between Herod and his sons.** 

Herod to all appearance had very little real interest in 
Judaism. His ambition led him to foster the liberal arts 



^ and culture. But any other form of culture than that of 
Greece was scarcely recognised by the world of that day. 
So he himself submitted to receive instructions, under the 
direction of Nicolas of Damascus, in philosophy, rhetoric, 
and history, and boasted of being more nearly related 
to the Greeks than to the Jews.** B ut the culture whic h 
he sought to spread throughout his land was essentially 

9. 6: ILmtmpi 3f ^K^xfX—s tUviftyf^M^ . . • rev; Xoytwfiws rip 'Hp^v 
Xnf^Ttn 9^ Tf vitfiatrriipt ««.u/^eiT« IlroXf^Miov ; H^ors of the Jewi^ iL 2. 4 : 
*A0xt^^^ • • • ^' 2«WTvXi09 r«v rmrpos kbI rpuf Xoyov; u^vifAvtt ^id 
TIt^Xi^mmVv). This same man had daring the hfetime of Herod charge of 
bis tignet-ring, and on his death read his will (Antiq, xviu 8. 2 ; Wars 
€f the Jewe^ L 33. 8X Identical with him is tlie 2<o/«>irii( t«v rnt fim^tMimg 
9$myiMnu9 referred to in Aniiq, zvi. 7. 2-3» and in the parallel passage, 
Vfan of the Jence^ i. 24. 2. Compare abo Afdiq. xvi. 8. 5. 

*^ Joeephoa, Antiq. zvL 8. 3. 

*' Joeephns, AnUq. zviL 9. 4 ; Wan oftkeJewi, ii. 2. 3. 

•* Joaephus, AfUiq. zvL 10. 1 ; Wan of the Jews, L 26. 1-4. 

*4 Joeephoa, Aniiq. xix« 7. 3: 'Exxuvi «Afo» ii'Uvlatiws dKtms Sxf"' — 
On the homanistic studiea of Herod under the direction of Nicolas of 
Damaacqa^ aee Nioolaut DamaecenM$ in MiiUer, Fragm, Hist. Graec iii. 
360 aq.: 'H^af vaXi* otrnfitSfif rey ^<Xwo^i«c *»*nm, . . . irtivui^t s-«X^» 
fwrept»^U sMti N/MX«oy 4»«y««{ff vvppnropivtiv ttin^ ««i »o#vi( ippvnptvr, 
Ayitf V leropimf rnvrw [f^;] tkufitw, i'zaui49urro; N<«oX«ov r* vpayfAtt mmI 
rtX«r««^«roir i^wmi Xiy»9To;, x^nttfM9 )f ttml fim^t'Ku, its t«b rtip TpvriptB 
tpym Kml Trpm^t Impoin, . . . *£« tovtqv vhiup tis'FitftiiP u; Kaiwmpu 
'HpiHn: tinyyiTO tow Nije«X«oy «,uw fx< r^; mrrif >i}«; nai ftoiyq f^iX«9o|)»w. 
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Gr eek and pagan. He even erected heathen temples in 
the non-Jewish towns of his kingdom. — Under these circum- 
stances it is interesting to observe the place which he gave to 
the law and the national aspirations of his people. The 
Pharisaic-national movement had grown up, especially since 
the reaction under Alexandra, into a power so strong and so 
firmly rooted in the hearts of the people, that Herod could < 
not possibly think of a violent Helleniziiig like that carried c 
on by Antiochus Epiphanes. He was sagacious enough to 
show respect in many points to the views of the Pharisaic 
party. Hence it is particularly worthy of notice that his 
coins bear no human image, but only innocent symbols, like ) 
those of the Maccabean coins ; at most only one coin, and { 
that belonging probably to Herod's latest period, bears the i 
figure of an eagle.^ In the building of the temple he was i 
anxiously careful to avoid giving any ofTence. He allowed 

*' On the coins of Herod, see Eckhel, Doer. Num. iii. 483-486; Mionnet, 
V. 565 ; Cavedoni, BibL Numismatiky i. 52 f., 54-57 ; De Saulcy, i?«- 
cherchea sur la NumisTnatique judaique, pp. 127-133; Cavedoni, Hibl. 
NumiantUiky ii. 25-31 ; Levy, Gtschtchte der jiid. Mufueny pp. 67-72 ; 
Madden, History of Jewish Coinage^ pp. 81-91 ; Cavedoni in Grote's Mhtiz- 
studieriy v. 21-25 ; De Saulcy, Numismatic ChrotiicUf 1871, pp. 245-247 ; 
Madden, Numismatic ChronicU^ 1875, pp. 43-45 ; Madden, Coins of the 
JewSj pp. 105-114. — The coins have the simple inscription, BASIAEHS 
HPn^OT, and various emblems — some the number of the year 3 
(L F). Tlie year number 15 (EIX which is read by some numismatist*, 
results probably from a false readin*; (sec Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage^ p. 86 sq. ; Coins of the Jeu», p. 109, note). A poKrait is found on 
none ; but it is probable that a small copper coin with an eagle, of which 
various copies have been found in Jerusalem, belonged to Herod the 
Great, not to Herod of Chalcis, who never reigned in Jerusalem (see de 
Saulcy, RechercheSy p. 131 ; Wieseler, Beitrage zur richtigen Wiirdigung der 
Eoangelieny pp. 86-88 ; Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 114. For Herod of 
Chalcis : Cavedoni, ii. 35 ; Levy, p. 82, and Madden in his earlier History 
of the Jewish Coinage^ pp. 111-113). Reinach supposes that it belongs to 
the latest period of Herod the Great, when he showed less respect to 
Jewish feelings than previously (Reinach, Les monnaies juives^ 1887, 
p. Z2 ^ Actes et conferences de la Soci/t^ des Audes juives [Beilage zur Revue 
des e'iudes juives], 1887, p. cxcviii.). 
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only priests to build the temple proper, and even he himself 
ventured not to go into the precincts of the inner temple, 
which should be entered only by the priests." Upon none 
of the many beautiful buildings in Jerusalem were images 
placed And when the people once looked with suspicion on 
the imperial trophies of victory which were set up in the 
theatre at Jerusalem, because they took them for statues 
which were covered with the armour, Herod had the trqphies 
taken down in the presence of the most distii^isbed men, 
and showed them to their complete satisfaction the bare 
wooden frames.'' When the Arabian Syllaus sought to win 
for himself the hand of Herod's sister Salome, it was 
required of him that he should adopt the Jewish customs 
(kfypa^voi roU r&p *IovSaimp lOtai), and thereupon the pro* 
posed marriage was abandoned."* Some of the most famous 
Pharisees, among whom Polio and Sameas may be specially 
nsmed, were held by Herod in high esteem, and were not pun- 
ished even when they refused to take the oath of sllegiance.^ 
But clearly a thoroughgoing carrying out of Pharisaic views 
was impossible under his scheme for the furtherance of culture, 
and he had no intention of promoting them. For a time, 
what he raised with the one hand he overthrew with the 
other. After he had carefully studied the Pharisaic require- 
ments in the building of the temple, he at last had an eagle 
put up over the temple gate as if in insult*^ Theatre and 
amphitheatre were already in themselves heathen abominationa 
The Greek surroundings of the king, the administration of 
state business by men of Greek culture, the development of 
heathen splendour within the Holy Land, the provision for 
heathen worship within the borders of Judea, in the king's 
own territory, all this completely outweighed those concessions 

- Joeephna, Antiq. xt. 11. 5-6. •y Ibid. xv. a 1-8. 

•• Ibid. xvL 7. 6. •» Ibid xv. 1. 1, la 4. 

— JooephuB, AfUiq. xyiL 6. 8 ; Hart ofth$Jeui9, i. 33. 8. 
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to Pharisaism, and in spite of these lent to Herod s reign more 
of a heathen than a Jewish character. The Sanhedrim, which 
according to the opinion of the people was the only court 
that had any right to exist, under Herod was stripped of all 
importance, so that douhts have been entertained as to its 
very existence.** The high priests, whom he appointed and 
removed at his pleasure, were his creatures, and were for the 
most part Alexandrians, with a veneer therefore of culture, 
and so offensive to tlie Pharisees.^ The treatment of the 
high-priesthood is quite typical of the home policy of the king. 
As he had tossed aside with ruthless violence the old 
Sadducean nobles on the one hand, because of their sympathy 
with the Asmonean dynasty (see above, p. 420); so, on the 
other hand, he was just as little satisfied with the Pharisees. 
Their ideals went far beyond the concessions of the king, and 
the friendships enjoyed among the Pharisees were only 
exceptions."* 

When one considers that in addition to this contempt of 
the claims and the actual or imagined rights of the people, 
Herod oppressed them by imposing a heavy taxation, it may 
be readily supposed that his rule was endured amid much 
murmuring. All foreign glory could only be distasteful to 
the people so long as it was secured by the oppression of the 
citizens and accompanied by the disregarding of the laws of 
their fathers. Most of the Pharisees regarded tlie government 
of the Roman vassal king generally as not existing in right, 
and refused twice over the oath of allegiance which Herod 
demanded, first for himself and then for the emperor.** The 

•* Indeed, tliie may be accepted as certain. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 170. 

^* Compare on the high priests, Studien und Kritikeuy 1872, pp. 
59g~e00 ; ami below, § 23, iv. (Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 195-206). 

"* Wollhaui»en, IHn Pharx3a€r und die Sodducaer, pp. 105-109, haa indeed 
rightly 8Cate<l that the Pharisees could be contented with Herod sooner than 
tJic Sadducees. But he has too .«tPonf;ly accentuated this correct idea. 

*• The two cases of refusal to t«ike the oath, which are reported in 
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prevailing dissatisfaction sought vent once in the earlier 
period of his reign, about aa 25, in a conspiracy. Ten 
citizens conspired to murder the king in the theatra Their 
plan, indeed, failed, since it was betrayed beforehand. When 
they were just on the eve of committing the deed, they were 

Anliq, zt. 10. 4 and in xvii. 2. 4, seem to be quite distinct In the former 
passage it is said that Herod persecuted his enemies in all manner of 
ways ; ""but for the rest of the multitude he required that they should be 
obliged to take the oath of fidelity to him, and at the same time compelled 
them to swear that they would bear him goodwill and continue so to do 
in the management of his government" (Aniiq. zv. 10. 4 : ro I* iUx« vxil«r 

f jrM<«# { fA%» )i«^x«(fiv Wl T#; «fx4s •^MAoyf<»). It is an oath of fidelity 
to the king that is here referred to. The Pharisees who refused were, out 
of respect to Polio and Saraeas, left unpunished. So, too, the Essenes. 
But aU the others were punished. In the other passage it is told that 
when the whole Jewish people promised an oath of submission to the 
emperor and the king, more than 3000 Pharisees refused to swear (iinfig. 
XtIL 2. 4 : rmrri: you» rev * lovdciMv fiifituiiwmrrof )/ opx»» { ^ig» f v»e#9«/ 

kitutnxf^^*)' Here the oath to the emperor seems to have been the chief 
thing. The Pharisees who refused were sentenced to pay a money fine, 
which was paid by the wife of Pheroras. — The latter passage is the earliest 
instance that I know of showing that in the days of the empire not only 
soldiers and officers, but also the people in Italy and in the provinces, had 
to take the oath of fidelity to the emperor. Later evidence of the prac- 
tice we have from the time of Tiberiusi Caligula, and Trajan. 1. On 
Tiberius entering upon his reign, the chief officials first swore ti» verba 
Tibeni Cbesam, then the jenoius, mile$que et jx>/mittf (Tacitus, AnnaU, i. *!), 
In reference to the provinces, compare Tacitus, AnnaU, i. 34 : Germanieug 
. . . Ssgtianot, prarinuu et Belgctrum civUatet in verba ejus [Tiberu] odigiL 
2. On Qiligula entering upon his reign, the oath of fidelity to Uie new 
emperor was administered to all the provincials. In Palestine this was 
done by the governor of Syria, Vitellius, who happened to be present in 
Jerusalem when the news of the death of Tiberius arrived (Josephus, 
AfUiq. zviiL 5. 3 : J^»Mt r«y tXh^vv Iv fvye/« rii TaUv). The same zeal 
was displayed at the same time in far distant Spain. The fonuula of 
the oath which the citizens of the little town of Aritium in Lusitania 
had sworn to Caligula on 11th May a.d. 37, therefore scarcely two months 
after the death of Tiberius, is preserved on an iron tablet {Corpus InaeripL 
Lai. t. iL n. 172. See Mommsen's remarks upon it in Ephemerii epigr, 
L V. pp. 154-158). In essential agreement with this Latin oath formula 
is the Greek oath of the citizens of Assos in the Troad to Caligula, 
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seized, dragged before Herod, and immediately condemned to 
death" 

In order to hold the revolting populace in check, Herod 
had recourse on his part to means of violence ; and so his 
reign the longer it lasted the more despotic it became. The 
fortresses, which were partly new erections of his own, partly 
old places made stronger, served not only to protect him from 
foreign foes, but also for keeping down his own people. The 
most important were Herodium, Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
Macharus, Masada, to which may also be added the military 
colonies at Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea (compare 
above, pp. 435-437). Especially to Hyrcania many political 
offenders were deported in order there to disappear for ever.^ 
As props of his government against foreign as well as home 
foes Herod had dependable mercenary troops, in which there 
were many Thracians, Germans, and Gauls." — But, finally, he 
sought by strict police regulations to nip in the bud every 
attempt at rebellion. All idle loitering about the streets, 
all common assemblies, yea, even meeting together on the 
street, was forbidden. And where anything of the kind was 

which is known from an iron tablet found there in 1881. It also 
bears the date of the consuls of the first half of the year a.d. 37. The 
main body of this Greek formula runs as follows : "Ofctufcsv . . . tutoi- 
9tip r«ciV Kataapt 2f/3«errf» x«i rf ovfCTram ofcf* «curov, Jt«ci (PtMvs r» k9iph>, 
ovs »» avrif rpoaipv^mi, K«i ^x^pov{ W{ »» atrrii x^e/3«AAirr«i {Ephemeru 
epigr. v. 154-158). 3. For the time of Trajan we learn explicitly from 
Pliny that then the provincials on the anniversary of the emperor's 
accession yearly renewed the oath of fidelity to the emperor (Pliny, Epist. 
ad TrcQan, 52 [oL 60]: '*diem, domine, quo servasti imperium, dum 
suscipis, quanta mereris laetitia celebravin\us . . . praeivimus et comiui- 
litonibus jus jurandum more soUemni, eadem provincial! bus certante 
pietate jurantibus.'' Ibid. 103 [al, 104] Traianus Pliuio : **Diem imperii 
mei debita laetitia et religione commilitonibus et provineialibu$ praeeunte 
te celcbratum libenter cognovi litteris tuis "). — ^Compare generally, Momm- 
sen, lUhn, StaaUredU, 1 Aufl. ii. 749. 

•* Josephus, Antiq. xv. 8. 3-4. »• Ibid xv. 10. 4. 

^ Josephus, ArUiq. xvii. 8. 3 ; Wars of the Jewe, i. 33. 9. 
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nevertheless done, the king had information about it imme- 
diately conveyed to him by his secret spies. He is said 
at times to have in his own person acted the part of the 
spy." 

Iq order to be just, one must^ however, admit that his 
government had also its good side. Among his buildings 
V many were of a useful description. We need only mention 
the haven of Caesarea. By his strong hai^d were conditions 
created under the protection of which trade and travel be- 
came safe. He also for a time at least made attempts to win 
the hearts of his subjects by proofs of his magnanimity. 
> Once, in the year B.a 20, h e remitted a third of the taxes : * 
at another time, in aa 14. he remitted a fourth of the m.^^ 
Qaite amazing was the energy with which he sought to put a 
stop to the famine which spread over the land in B.a 25. 
^ He is said on that occasion to have converted into money even 
his own table plate.^®^ 

But the people in presence of prevailing evils had only a 
vexy feeble and transitory gratitude for such benefita And 
so, while upon the whole his reign was undoubtedly glorious, 
it was by no means happy. 

The chief glory of his reign lay in his foreign policy, and 
in this department he undeniably achieved great success. He 
had secured the confidence of Augustus to such a degree, that 
by imperial favour the extent of his territory was about 
doubled. 

This is the place to estimate, according to its most essential 
and characteristic feature, the position in the eye of the law 
of a rex socius in the Boman empire of that day.^" The 

•• Jo^phua, AnHq. xv. 10. 4. •« Ibid. xv. la 4 

»•• Ibid, xvL 2. 6. »•» Ibid. xv. 9. 1-2. 

^** Compare upon this point, Kuhn, Die dddU$che und yOrgerltehe 
VerfoMtung dei rSmiackm JfeitJu, B<L ii 1865, pp. 21-33 ; Bohn, Qua con^ 
didone juris reges 90cii populi Bomani fiurint^ Berolini 1877 ; MommKn, 
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dependence, in which all kings on this side of the Euphrates 
stood to the Roman power, was expressed most strikingly in 
this, that none could exercise royal authority and use the 
title of king without the express approval of the emperor, 
with or without confirmation by the senate.^" The title was, 
as a rule, granted only to such princes as reigned over a 
territory of considerable extent ; the smaller princes were 
obliged to be satisfied with the title of tetrarch or such like. 
The permission extended only to the person of the individual 
who then received it, and ceased with his death. Hereditary 
monarchies were not generally recognised within the domain 
of the Roman authority. Even the son appointed by bis 
father as his successor could enter upon his government only 
after his nomination had been confirmed by the emperor. 
This confirmation was refused if there appeared reasons for so 
doing, and then the territorial domain of the father was either 
granted to the son with restricted boundaries and with an 
inferior title, or given to another, or even taken under direct 
Roman administration as a province. All this may indeed 
be learned from the history of the Herodian dynasty, but it 
is also confirmed by all other records. — Tlie title socivs ti 
amicus populi Romani (^iXo9 ical avfifxa^o^ 'PtofiaitDv) seems 
as a special designation to have been granted only to indivi- 
duals, so that not all who actually assumed this position had 
really formally received the title.^^ The possession of Roman 
citizenship is indeed expressly witnessed to only on behalf of 
a few, but is to be assumed in regard to all as probable. 

nomisches StaaJUrecht, iii. 1, 1887, pp. 645-715.— Tlie work of W. T, 
AfDold, Roman System of Provincial Adminidration^ London 1879, quoted 
by Marquardt in hie Ii(hiL StaattvenoaUung, i., 2 Aull. p. 500, was not 
accej<siblc to me. 

^^' Herod had liis kingdom locu Kaica^ x,at liyfAmrt ' Vufiatiuf, 
Joeephus, Antiq. xv. 6. 7. 

^^* Also in regard to Herod, who in Antiq. xvii. 9. 6 is called CAo; ««i 
ovfAfAaxoft Bohn doubts whether the title officially belonged to him, Qua 
condicione, p. 14, note 29. 

DIV. L VOL. L 2 F 
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The family of Herod came into possession of it early through 
Antipater, the father of Herod.^^ From the time of Caligula, 
too, honorary senatorial rights (praetorian and consular rank) 
were for a time conferred upon confederate kings.^* — ^Their 
power was restricted especially in the following particulars : 
1. They could neither conclude treaties with other States nor 
engage in a war on their own account, and so could exerciae 
sovereign rights only within the boundaries of their own 
land 2. They had the right of coining money only in a 
limited dq^ree. The minting of gold coins seems to have 
been almost entirely forbidden; in many cases also the 
minting of silver coins. To the latter class belonged Herod 
and his successors; at least only copper coins have come 
down to us from the whole line of Herodian princes. Thia 
fact is particularly instructive, since it shows us that Herod 
by no means belonged to the most distinguished of those 
kings, as by many of his statements Josephus would lead us 
to suppose.'^ 3. A special obligation resting on them was 
the providing of auxiliary troops in case of a war, as well as 
the protection of the frontiers of the empire against foreign 
attacks. Also contributions in money were on special 
occasions demanded. But a regular tribute seems not to 
have been raised for the kings during the time of the empire^ 

'^ Josephufl, Ardiq. ziv. 8. 3 ; Wan of the Jeum^ i. 9. 5. 

1** Agrippa L obtained in the first place praetorian rank (Philota 
Fiaee. § 6, Mangey, ii. 523X subsequently oonsultf rank (Dio Cassins, Iz. 8). 
Herod of ChalciB obtained praetorian rank (Dio Cassius, ibidJjt as also 
Agrippa II. (Dio Cassius, Izvi 15)l — ^The conferring of honorary senatorial 
rights (pmameniOf rtfuU) on those not senators, first came into vogue 
under Tiberius (Mommsen, i^^iiiii. StaotfradU, 1 Anfl. i 376 £.). The in- 
terest of the question entirely centres on the point as to their right of 
taking their place on public occasions among the senatorsi and of wearing 
the insignia of their respective offices^ Mommsen, Romitekn StaaUndU^ 
i 373 f., 377 f. 

^^^ Compare on the right of reget jocm to coin money, Mommsen, 
GuchichU des r&misehen Munzwesens, 1860; pp. 661-736 ; Bimiuchei iStao/i-. 
reehlf iiL 1, pp. 709-714 ; Bohn, Qua amdicione jwrii, pp. 42-49. 
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Only of Antony is it said that he appointed kings eVl if>6poi^ 
rerayfUvoi^}^ — ^The rights of sovereignty which were left to 
dependent kings embraced, under the reservations specified, 
the whole administration of home affairs and the execution of 
the laws. They had unlimited power of life and death over 
their subjects. Their whole territory was generally not 
regarded as belonging to the province. Within the bounds 
of their territory they could impose taxes at will, and 
they administered the revenue independently. Their army 
also was under their own control, and M'as organized by 
themselves. 

The position thus described, which afforded such abundant 
scope to the energy of the individual, was taken advantage of 
by Herod with all his might. He availed himself, as others 
ought also to have done, of every opportunity of presenting 
himself to the emperor and proving his devotion to him.^^ 
Even in B.C. 30 he had several times visited Augustus."^ 
Ten years later, in b.g. 20, Augustus went again to Syria, and 
Herod did not lose the chance of paying him his respects.^^^ 

^®* Appian, Civ. v. 75. More details are given in the excursus on tlie 
taxing of Qnirinios (§ 17, Appendix 1.). For the h ypotlicsis that the 
rega toeii were obliged to pay a regular tribute, a special attempt to 
supply proof has been made by Huschke (Ueber den zur Ztit der Geburt 
Jau Chriiti gthalUnen Ctnsug, 1840, pp. 99-116). He is followed by 
Marquardt, BSmMu StaaUverwaltung^ i. 1881, pp. 405-408, with refer- 
ence to Judea. On the other hand, Bohn, Qua condiciotu juris^ pp. 
55-64. — Mommsen, Staatsrecht^ iiL 1. 683, confines himself to the remark 
that the dependent principalities '*even under the Republic " paid a fixed 
yearly tribute; but he admits that ^'according to the older Romau 
practice** the federation right excluded the payment of money (p. 68 IX 
and that even in later times the payment of tribute by those belonging to 
the league was determined "less by general rule than by enactments 
made in reference to the particular case in point " (p. 683X 

>®* Compare Suetonius, Augustus^ 60 : ** Re<;e8 amici atque socii . . . 
saepe regnis relictis, non Romae modo sed et provincias pera<;ranti coti- 
diana officia togati ac sine regio insigni, more clieutium piaestiterunU*' 

*»• See above, p. 428. 

**^ Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3. — Augustus docs not seem ever to have 
visited Judea. 
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Iq B.a 18 or 17 Herod fetched home his two sons, Alexander 
nod AristobuloSy who were in Borne for their education, and 
.wos on that occasion rery graciously received by the em- 
peror.^ Subseqaently he met with Angostns on two 
occasions^ in the years &a 12 and 10-9.^ Herod was also 
on terms of friendly interoonrse with Agrippa» the trusted 
friend and 8on-in*law of Augustus. While Agrippa was 
tedding in Mytilene, aa 23-21, he there received a visit 
from Herod.^^^ And later still, in B.a 15, Agrippa himself 
went to Judea and ofiTered a hecatomb in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The people were so enthusiastic over the Soman who 
showed himself so friendly to the Jews, that they accompanied 
him amid shonts of good-will to his ship, strewing his way 
with flowers, and expressing admiration at his piety.*^* In 
the spring of the following year, B.a 14, Herod returned 
Agrippa's visit ; and as he knew that Agrippa had planned 
an expedition to the Crimea, he took with him a fleet in order 
to afford him assistance. At Sinope he met his noble friend 
and then went with him, after the warlike operations were 
finished, over a great part of Asia Minor, dispensing every- 
where lavish gifts and granting petitions.^^* — His relations 
with Augustus and Agrippa were so intimate that flatterers 
affirmed that Herod was dearest to Augustus next to Agrippa, 
and to Agrippa next to Augustus.^^' 

^^* Joaephufl^ AfHUq, xvL 1. 2. 
11* Josephuii Afiiiq. xtL 4. 1-0, and 9. 1. Compare above, p 411 C 
i>« Jo8ephii% AnHq. xr. la 2. 

^^« JoKsphvM, AfOiq. xtL 2. 1 ; Phao, L$gaL ad Capim, § 37 (ed. Man- 
gey, iL 689) : ti^nf^wMg ftvpim w mftwif n^ fUxfi ^^fuwrnr, wx ^^ f*-*^ 

ir 9V9tfi$im, — In reference to the hecatomb, compare Div. iL toL i. p. 
302. On the aaerifidng by heathens in Jerusalem geDcially, see same 
YolDme, ppt. 29(^-005. 

'^* Joeephna, Antiq. xvi. 2. 2-5. Compare Nicolas of Damascus ia 
MuUer, FroffmeiUa HiiL Graec liL 36a 

"T Joaephus^ Aniiq. xv. la 3 ; Wan of ike Jews, i. 20. 4. 
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These Roman friendships also bore their fruits. Even as 
early as d.c. 30, when Herod was with Augustus in Egypt* 
he had obtained from him important enlargement of territory 
(see above, p. 428). New gifts were added at a later period. 
Herod had in B.C. 25, in the campaign of Aelius Gallus against 
Arabia, supplied 500 men of select auxiliary troops."' There 
may possibly be some connection between this and the fact 
that soon afterwards, in B.C. 23, at the time when Herod sent 
his sons Alexander and Aristobulus for their education to 
Rome, he received the districts of Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Auranitis, which previously had been occupied by nomad 
robber tribes, with whom the neighbouring tetrarch Zenodorus 
had made common cause."' When some years later, in ac. 
20, Augustus visited Syria, he bestowed upon Herod the 
tetrarchy of Zenodorus, the districts of Ulatha and Panias, 
and the surrounding territories north and north-west of the 
lake of Gennesareth.'^ At the same time Herod obtained 
permission to appoint his brother Pheroras tetrarch of 
Perea."^ And the unbounded confidence which Augustus 
had in him is shown conspicuously in this, that he, perhaps 
only during the period of Agrippa's absence from the East 
(see above, p. 349 f.), gave orders to the procurators of Syria 
(Coele-Syria ?) to take counsel with Herod in regard to all 
important matters.^^ 

*'• Josephus, ArUiq. xv. 9. 3 ; Strabo, xvL 4. 23, p. 780. For further 
details, see above, p. 407. 

11^ Joscphus, Antiq, xv. 10. 1 ; Wars oftheJews, i. 20. 4.— The districts 
named all lie west of the lake of Gennesareth. Compare in reference to 
them, § 17ay on Zenodorus, Appendix I. 

1*® Joaephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jetcs^ i. 20. 4 ; Dio Caasiua, 

liv. 9. 

>5i Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3 ; Wars oftheJewSy i. 24. 5. 

^" Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews^ i. 20. 4. The some- 
what obscure words in reference to the procurators are as follows, Antiq. 
XV. 10. 3 : iyxaTttfAtyfuvt V avriw x%l rtiii iTtrpcTrtvovot riig Ivpiae, tFrfiA»- 
/4tiP0( fiirei r^g ixfiVov ypitfAng rd T«crr» vttup; somewhat differently, Warsof 
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It is not left untold how Herod used his influence with the 
Soman governors to secure the Jews of the dispersion against 
all oppression and infringement of their rights on the part 
of their non-Jewish neighbours.^ Thus the power of the 
Jewish king told in favour even of those Jews who were not 
immediately iinder his rule. 

The period from B.a 20 to B.G. 14 was decidedly the most 
brilliant in his reign. In spite of dependence upon Bome, 
his court, so far as outward grandeur was concerned, might 
bear comparison with the best times that the nation had seen^ 
Internal affairs were indeed in a miserable state. Only by 
force could the people be brought to tolerate the semi-pagan 
rule of the Idumean ; and only his despotic, iron hand pre- 
vented an uprising of the fermenting masses. 

IIL 

The last nine years of Herod, Ra 13-4, constitute the 
period of domestic misery. Especially his unhappy quarrels 
with the sons of Mariamme cast a deep, dark shadow over 
this period.'** 

Herod had a numerous family. In all he had ten wives, 

the Jewtf L 20. 4: x^rrimm U mirrw itml Ivprn; SKjk irhpowp . . • «; 
ftn^p f£fAl 3/x« tHi iK*t99v «tf/«/8«vX/i»; rttg ivrrpoTtg iiAixfiv. — ^From the. 
nature of the thing it cannot refer to a formal subordination of the pro- 
curators of Syria under Herod, but^ as even the expression wvfifiwTJmg in 
the latter passage shows, only to the &ct that the procurators as finance 
officers for the province were told to make use of the counsel of Herod. 
Also it ii probable that for Ivpimg ixns (rcsp. IvpUt) we should read 
Zv^i«( »olA«^ Gompare Marquardt» BihniMe StaativenoaUungf L 1881, 
p. 406. — One should not take the note too seriously, since it evidently 
comes from the glorifying pen of Nicolas of Damascus. 

^>* Josephus, Awtig. xvi. 2. 3-5. Gompare alao^ AnHq, xvL 8. 1-B ; 
xii. 3. 2. 

>'* Many things belong to this period that were treated of in the pre- 
ceding section, for the boundaries of the periods cannot be always strictly 
observed. It is in general undoubtedly correct to eay that the domestic 
quarrels reached their height between B.a 13 and B.C. 4. 
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which was indeed, as Josephus points out, allowed by the law; 
but it affords a striking proof of his sensuality. ^^^ His first 
wife was Doris, by whom he had one son, Antipater.^^ Both 
were repudiated by Herod, and Antipater was allowed to 
appear at Jerusalem only at the great feasts."^ In the year 
B.a 37, Herod married Mariamme, the grand-daughter of 
Hyrcanus (see above, p. 396), who bore him five children, 
three sons and two daughters. Of the sons, the youngest died 
at Borne ; ^^ the two elder ones, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
are the heroes of the subsequent history.*^ The third wife, 
whom Herod married about B.c. 24, was also called Mariamme. 
She was daughter of a famous priest belonging to Alex- 
andria, who was appointed high priest by Herod just at the 
time when he married his daughter.^"^ By this wife he bad 
a son called Herod."* Of the other seven wives, carefully 
enumerated by Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 1. 3, and Wars of the 

''' Josephus, Wan of the Jews^ i. 24. 2,,/Sn. ; Antiq. xvii. 1. 2 : varpnt 
ydf h ravrf %'kUMt9 iifiip 0VPotKth. According to the Mishna, Satihedrin 
ii. 4, eighteen wives were allowed to the kinj;. How many a private man 
should have is not expressly stated in the Mishna, but it is assumed that 
he may have four or five (four : Jebamoth iv. 1 1 ; Kethuboth x. 1-6 ; five : 
KerUhoth iiL 7. Compare in general also : Kiddxutdn ii. 7 ; Bcchoroth 
viiL 4). In agreement with this is Justin, Dialogiu icith Trypho, c. 134 : 
/SfXr/o'v trriT, v/aAs rf ^if tTtv^tit ii rots rnvvyiTCts Kui rv^Mi; MaoKAXtti 
vfAU9, oirivif Kotl ftixP* pvp xcii riaoupai kuI vim ixttv u/aA; yv^uixac 
i*ttoro9 cvYxi^povvi. Compare further, Otto's note on tliat passage, and 
Winer, RealtoSrterbuchj article " Vielweiberei." 

^** Josephus, Antiq, xiv. 12. 1. — According to Antiq. xvii. 5. 2, Antipater 
was married to a daughter of the last Asmonean Antigonus. 

"' Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 3. 3 ; Tlar^ of the Jetcs^ i. 22. 1. 

»• Josephus, Wart oftheJeiDS, i. 22. 2. 

*•• The two daughters were called Salampso and Cypros. Their 
descendants are enumerated by Josephus, ^4)1^1^. xviii. 5. 4. 

"• Josephus, Antiq. xv. 9. 3. Tlie name Mariamme : Wars of the Jetcs^ 
i. 28. 4, and elsewhere. Josephus, in Antiq. xv. 9. 3, names her father 
Simon, her grandfather Boethos. In other places Boethos himself is called 
her &ther. See Stuiien und Kritiken, 1872, p. 599 f. ; and below, § 23, iv. 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 195. 

131 Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 1. 2. 
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c/eM, i 28. 4» only the Samaritaa Malthaoe^ motber of 
Archelaos and Antipas, and Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the 
mother of Philip, are of interest to us. 

About the year B.C. 23, Herod sent the sons of the first 
lfaiiamme» Alexander and Aristobulus, for their education to 
Borne, where they were hospitably entertained in the house 
pf Aainius Pollia^*' Some five years later, in &a 18 or 17, 
)i6 himself fetched them home again, and from that time on- 
ward kept them at the court in Jerusalem.^ They would 
then be young men about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
Jn aocordance with the customs of the age and country, they 
were, soon married. Alexander received a daughter of the 
Oappadodan king Archelaus, whose name was Glaphyra ; 
Anstobulus had given him a daughter of Herod's sister 
Salome, called Berenice.^^ Although in this way the Asmo- 
nean and Idumean line of the Herodian family were connected 
together by affinity in the closest relationship, they still stood 
over against one another as two hostile camps. The sons of 
Mariamme, conscious of their royal blood, might well look 
down with a certain pride upon the Idumean relationship ; 
and the Idumeans, pre-eminently the estimable Salome, 
returned the haughtiness of those Asmoneans by common 
abuse. And so even thus early, after the sons had no more 
than re-entered their &ther^s house, the knots began to be 
tied, which afterwards became so twisted that they could not 
be loosed. For a time, however, Herod did not allow these 
janglings to interfere with the love he had for his sons.*^ 

"« Joocphus, AfUiq. xv. 10. 1. >" Ibid. xvi. 1. 2. 

^^ Joeephoa, Antiq, xvL 1. 2. Berenice was a daughter of Salome and 
Costobar (Antiq. xviiL 5. 4). She is also spoken of by Strabo, xvL 2. 4G, 
p. 7e5. — King Archelaiu of Gappadocia reigned from B.c. 36 to a.d. 17 
(Dio Cassias, xlix. 32, IviL 17 ; Tacitus, Annals, iL 42 ; Clinton, Fasti 
Hdkniei, iiL 448 ; Paoly's Beal-Encifclopaedie, L 2, 2 Aufl. p. 1439 f. ; 
Jiarqnaidt^ R&mikhe StaaUverwaUungf L 1881, p. 3G5 t ; Reinach, Revue 
Nvmimatiqiie, 1886, pp. 462-466). 

^^ Josephus, Antiq. xvL 1. 2. 
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The evil condcieuce of the king, however, offered so fruitful 
a soil for such sowing of slanders, that they could not fail 
ultimately to take root and to bring forth fruit. He was 
obliged to admit to himself that the natural heritage of 
the SODS was the desire to avenge the death of their mother. 
And as now Salome again and again pictured to him the 
danger which threatened from both, he at last began to believe 
it, and to look upon his sons with suspicion.'^ 

In order to provide what would counterbalance their 
aspiring projects, and to show them that there was still 
another in existence who might possibly be heir to the 
throne, he called back his exiled Antipater, and sent his sons 
for that reason to Eome, in company with Agrippa, who just 
then, in B.a 13, was leaving the East, in order that he might 
present him to the emperor. ^'^ But by so doing bo put the 
weapon into the hand of the bitterest foe of his domestic 
peace. For Antipater from this time forth laboured inces- 
santly, by calumniating his step-brothers, to carve out his 
way to the throna The change in their father's attitude was 
naturally not without effect upon Alexander and Aristobulus. 
They returned his suspicion with undisguised aversion, and 
already openly complained of the death of their mother, and 
of the injurious treatment to which they were subjected."* 
Thus was the rift between father and sons becoming always 
deeper, until at last Herod, in B.C. 1 2, came to the conclusion 
to accuse his sons before the emperor. Along with the two 
he started on his journey, and appeared before the emperor 
at Aquileia as complainant against his sons. The mild 
earnestness of Augustus succeeded for that time in reconciling 
the opposing parties, and restoring again domestic peace. 
With thanks to the emperor, father and sons returned home ; 

IV* Joseph us, Antiq. xvi. 3. 1-2. 

J 3' Joseph ua, Aniiq. xvi. 3. 3 ; War$ of the Jetcs, i. 23. 1-2. 

w* Joseph us, Antiq. xvi. 3. 3. 
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and Antipater also himself joined them, and pretended to 
rejoice in the reconciliation.^* 

Scarcely had thej reached home when the old game b^an 
afresh. Antipater, who now again was one of those in imme- 
diate attendance on the king, continued unweariedly the work 
of slander, and in this he was faithfully supported by the 
brother and sbter of Herod, Pheroras and Salome. On the 
other hand, Alexander and Aristobulus assumed a more de- 
cidedly hostile attitude.^^ Thus the peace between father and 
sons was soon again broken. The suspicion of the king, which 
from day to day received new fuel, became more and more 
morbid, and by and by reached a climax in a superstitious 
fear of ghosts.^^ He now caused the adherents of Alexander 
to be subjected to the torture, at first unsuccessfully, until at 
last one, under the agony of torture, made iiguious admis- 
sions. On the ground of these, Alexander was committed to 
prison.^^ — Wlien the Cappadocian king, Alexander's father- 
in-law, heard of the unfortunate state of matters at the Jewish 
court, he began to fear for his daughter and son-in-law, and 
made a journey to Jerusalem in order, if at all possible, to 
bring about a reconciliation. He appeared before Herod very 
angry over his good-for-nothing son-in-law, threatened to take 
his daughter back again to his own house, and expressed 
himself so ferociously that Herod himself espoused the side 
of his son, and undertook liis defence against Archelaus. By 
such a manoeuvre the sly Cappadocian succeeded in bringing 
about the reconciliation which he desired, and was able to 
return home quite satisfied.^^ Thus once again the wild 
storm was broken by a short tempomry lull 

)*• Josephus, AfUuf, xrl 4. 1-6 ; Wan of ths Jetn, L 23. 3-5. 
>«• Joeephttfl, AiUiq, xtL 7. 2 fi: ; Wart ofth4 Jettm, L 24. 1 fil 
1^' Compare especially : JosepliuB, Antiq. xvL a 2, 6 ; Wan of the Jnn, 
i. 24. 8. 

i«* Josephus, AnUq. zvi. 8. 4 ; Wan afihs Jnot, i. 24. & 
'«3 Joflephua, Antiq. xtL a 6 ; Wan oftheJewt^ I 25. 1-6. 
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In that excited period Herod had also to contend with 
foreign enemies, and even with imperial disfavour. The free- 
booting inhabitants of Trachonitis wished to rid themselves of 
his strict and severe government, and somewhere about forty 
of the worst disturbers of the peace found ready shelter in 
the neighbouring parts of Arabia, where a certain Sylleus 
carried on the government in the place of the weak King 
Obodas. When Sylleus refused to deliver up these robbers, 
Herod undertook, with consent of the governor of Syria, 
Saturninus, a warlike expedition against Ai-abia, and enforced 
his rights.*** But now Sylleus agitated at Eome, represented 
the matter as an unlawful breach of national peace, and was 
able thereby to bring Herod seriously into disfavour with the 
emperor.*^ — In order to justify himself in regard to his 
conduct, Herod sent an embassy to Eome; and when this 
was not successful, he sent a second, under the leadership of 
Nicolas of Damascus.^** 

Meanwhile the family discord was with rapid strides 
approaching its tragical end. The reconciliation, as might 
have been expected, was not of long duration. In order to 
make the unhappiness complete, there now arrived at the 
court a worthless LacediBmonian, Eurykles, who inflamed the 
father against the sons and the sons against the father.^*^ At 
the same time, all the other mischief-makers continued their 
work. At last matters came to such a pass that Herod cast 
Alexander and Aristobulus into prison, and laid a complaint 
against them before the emperor of being concerned in 
treasonable plots."* 

Nicolas of Damascus had meanwhile accomplished the 

"* Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 9. 1-2. 

^** Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 9. 3. Compare Nicolas of Damascus in 
Miiller, Frctgm. Hist. Graec iii. 351 ; Feder, Excerpta EscuriaUnsia^ p. 64. 
*** Josephus, Antiq, xvi. 9. 4. 

'*^ Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 10. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i, 26. 1-4. 
'*■ Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 10. 5-7 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 27. 1. 
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t4isk of his mission, and had again won over the emperor to 
Herod.^^* When, therefore, the messengers bearing the accu- 
sation reached Borne, they found Augustus already in a 
favourable mood, and at once spread out before him their 
documents. Augustus gave to Herod absolute power to pro- 
ceed in this matter as he thought best^ but advised him to 
summon to Beiytus a justiciary court consisting of Boman 
officials and his own friends, and to have the charges against 
his sons investigated by it^^ 

Herod accepted the advice of the emperor. The court 
almost unanimously pronounced the sentence of deatL Only 

^^' Josephus, Antiq. xvL 10. 8-9. Nicolss of Daraaseos in Miiller. 

1** Joseph ua, AnUq. ztL 11. 1 ; Wan of the Jew$f i. 87. 1. — BerytOB waft 
probably fixed upon by Augustua becaiue it was a Boman colony, and ao 
a centre of Roman actiTity and officialdom in the neighbourhood of Poles- 
tine. According to Strabo, xvL 2. 19, p. 755 aq., Agrippa placed two legions 
in Berytus, %.e. the Teterans of those legions. This would be in B.a 10, 
on the occasion of Agrippa's visit to that quarter (see above, pi 411). In 
fact, Eusebius gives the year of Abraham 2001, or &a 15, as the date of 
the founding of the colony of Berytus (Eusebius, Ckronieon, ed. Schoene, 
iL 142) ; and Augustus says, in ManumaUum Ancyranum, iiL 82 sqq., that 
in the year &c. 14, during the consulship of M. Crassus and Cn. Lentulus, 
he paid to the municipal authorities large sums for pieces of land which 
he assigned to the veterans (Mommaen, Rei geitae divi Avgtuii, ed. 8, 
pp. 62-65). The two legions were the Leg. V. l£ac and VIIL Aog.' 
(Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 356 ; Mommsen, Ba gatae^ p. 119). The full 
name of Berytus as a colony runs thus : *' Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Berytus " (Corpus Irucript. Lot t iiL n. 161, 165, 166, 6041). Oompara 
also, Pliny, Hidoria Naturaliif y. 80. 78 ; Josephos, Wan of the JeuM^ 
vii. 3. 1 ; Digest, L. 15. 1. 1, 7, 8. 3. The coins are given in Eckhel, 
Doctrina Num. iii. 354-359, and Mionnet, Description de m/daiUs$ anL v. 
334-351 ; SuppltfmaU^ viiL 238-250. Robinson, BiUical Beseartheg tii 
Palestine, iii. 436-447. Bitter, Erdkunde, xviL 62-64, 432-456. Paul/a 
Seal-Enqfclopaedie, 2 Aufl. L 2. 2361 £. Zumpt, Commenti. epigr. L 379. 
Marquanlt, Rdmiscke StaatsvervoaUung, i., 2 AuflL p. 427 f. — In the later 
years of the empire, at least from the third century after Christ, there was 
in Berytus a highly celebrated seminary for Boman law (Codex JusUn. 
I 17. 2. 9, X 49. 1. Robinson, BibL Researches, iii. p. 442. Bitter, Erd- 
kundcy xvii. 436. Marquardt, Romischt Staatsverwaltung, p. 428). Its 
beginnings may quite well have been within the period of Augustus 
(Qitzig, GesehUhte der VoUces Israel^ iL 554). 
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the governor of Syria, Saturninns, and his three sons were of 
another mind. — Still it was doubtful whether Herod would 
carry out the sentence. An old soldier, Teron, therefore 
ventured publicly to sue for favour to the condemned. But 
the old man and three hundred others, who were denounced 
as adherents of Alexander and Aristobulus, were put to death, 
and the sentence was now without delay cairied into execution. 
At Sebaste (Samaria), where thirty years before Mariamme's 
marriage had been celebrated, her sons were executed upon 
the gibbet, probably in B.c. 7.^" 

But such proceedings failed utterly in restoring peace to 
Herod's household. Antipater was now indeed all-powerful 
at court, and enjoyed the unconditional confidence of his 
father. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to have 
the government wholly in his own hand, and held secret 
conferences with Herod's brother Pheroras, tetrarch of Perea, 
at which it was suspected that nothing good was done. 
Salome, the old serpent, had soon discovered these ongoings, 
and reported the matter to the king.^^ And so the relations 
of Antipater and his father soon became strained. Antipater, 
in order to avoid a conflict, found it convenient to allow 
himself to be sent to Bome. That Herod did not meanwhile 
entertain any serious suspicion against him is shown by his 
will, in which even at that time he nominated Antipater his 
successor on the throne; only in the event of Antipater 

iw Josephus, AfUiq, xvi. 11. 2-7 ; H^ars of the JeKs, i. 27. 2-6. Nicolas 
of Damascus in Miiller, Fragvienta Hist. Graec. iii. 351 sq. Feder, Ex- 
cerpta JEicuriaUnsiaf p. 65. — Compare <;enerally, Delitzscli, Jndisches 
Handwerherleben zur Zeii JesiL, 2 Aufi. 1875 (pp. 51-69 : " Bin Junitag aus 
dem letztcn Jahrzehnt dca vorchristlichen Jenisalems ").— On the punisli- 
xnent by strangling among the Jews, Mishna, Sanhcdrin vii. 1, 3 ; Teru- 
moth vii 2 ; KethiAoth iv. 3 ; Sanhedrin vi. 5,/n., i.x. 3, 6, xi. 1. Among 
the Romans, Rein, article "Laqucus," in Paulv's Real • Enq^clopaedie, 
iv. 771. 

'•* Joseph us, Antiq. xvii. 1. 1, 2. 4 ; JVars of the Jevcs^ i. 28. 1, 
29. 1. 
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dying before himself was Herod, the son of Mariamme the 
high priest's daughter, named his successor."* 

While Antipater was in Borne, Pheroras died ; ^^ and by 
this also Antipater's fate was sealed. Some freedmen of 
Pheroras went to Herod and showed him that there was a 
suspicion that Pheroras had been poisoned, and that Herod 
should investigate the matter more closely. On examination 
it came out that poison certainly had been present, that it 
was sent by Antipater, but that it was intended, not for 
Pheroras, but was only given to him by Antipater in order 
that he m^ht administer it to Herod. Herod also now 
learned from the female slaves of Pheroras' household all the 
utterances which had escaped Antipater at those secret con* 
daveSy his complaining about the long life of the king, about 
the nncertainty of his prospects, and other such things.^^ 
Herod could now no longer entertain any doubt as to the 
deadly intentions of his favourite son. Under all sorts of 
false pretences^ he recalled him from Bome in order to put 
him on trial at homa Antipater, who anticipated no trouble, 
returned, and to his great surprise — for although since the 
discovery of his plots seven months had passed, he bad heard 
nothing of the matter — he was on his arrival committed 
to prison in the king's palace.^^ Kext day he was brought 
forth to trial before Varus, the governor of Syria. As in face 
of the manifest proofs brought against him he could say 
nothing in defence of himself, Herod had him put in fetters, 
and made a report of the matter to the emperor.^^^ 

Herod was now almost seventy years of age. His days 

^^ Joaephus, Aniiq. xviL 3. 2 ; Wart ofOuJevt, L 29. 2. 

'*^ Josepbofl, Antiq, xviL 3. 3 ; Wan of the Jewt, L 29. 4. 

"» Joaephus, Aniiq. xviL 4. 1-2 ; Wan of the Jews, I 30. 1-7. 

»*« Joeephus, Aniiq. xviL 4. 3, 6. 1-2 ; Wan of the Jewt, i. 31. 2-5. 

**' Joeepbaa, Aniiq. xviL 6. 3-7 ; Wart of the Jewt, L 32. 1-5. Com- 
pare geneially aho^ Nicolas of Damaacua in Miiller, Fragmtnia Hid. 
Grate iiL 352 aq. ; Fedcr, Excerpta EtcuriaUntia, p. 66 nq. 
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were indeed already numbered. He sufibred from a 
disease from which he could not recover. In a new 
will, which be now executed, he named his youngest son 
Antipas, the son of the Samaritan Malthace, as his suc- 
cessor.^*® 

During his sickness he could not but perceive how 
anxiously the people longed to be delivered from his yoke, 
and yearned for the moment when they would be emanci- 
pated from lus heathenish government As soon as the news 
got abroad that his disease was incurable, two rabbis, Judas 
the son of Sariphaus, and Matthias the son of Margaloth, 
stirred up the people to tear down the offensive eagle 
from the temple gate.^ Only too readily they found 
an audience^ and amid great uproar the work pleasing 
to God was accomplished. Meanwhile Herod, in spite of 
his sickness, was still strong enough to pass sentences of 
death, and to have the principal leaders of the tumult 
burnt alive.^*^ 

The days of the old king were now at an end. The disease 
was always becoming worse, and dissolution rapidly ap- 
proached. The baths of Callirrhoe, on the other side of the 
Jordan, to which the king had gone, no longer benefited 
him.^^^ When he had returned to Jericho, he is said to have 

**• Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 6. 1 ; IVars oftheJetcSf i. 33. 1-4. 
^^* The names of the rabbins in ArUiq. xvii. 6. 2 : * Uv^uf e ^cipi0aiov 
zeti MetT$ieis o Mttpyu>.itOav \ in Wars of the JeicSf L 33. 2 : ^Uiiia: ri viof 

'•° Josephus, AfUiq. xvii. 6. 2-4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 1-4. 

^** Joseph us, Antiq. xvii. 6. 5 ; WanofUu Jetos, i. 33. 6. — Callirrhoe is 
also mentioned by Pliny, Historia Naturalis^ v. 16. 72, and by Ptolemy, 
V. 16. 9. Tlie Jewish tradition identifies Callirrhoe and the biblical y^. 

Gen. X. 19 (Targum Jerus. on Gen. x. 19 ; Beresliith ra66a, c. 37). On 
this point, see Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Genes, x. 19 {Opp, ed. Vallarsi, iii. 
321): "hoc tantum adnotandum videtur, quod LLse ipsa sit quae nunc 
Callirhoe dicitur, ubi aquae calidae prorumpentcs in mare mortuum 
defluunf — On its site, see especially, Dechent, Zeitschrift des DeuUchen 
Fatastina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 196-201. 
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given orders tliat upon Lis death the most distinguished men 
of the nation, whom he had caused to be shut up in tiie 
arena of that place, should be cut down, so that there might 
be. a great lamentation as he passed away.^^ Amid all the 
pains which his disease caused him, he lived long enough to 
have the satisfaction of accomplishing the death of his son 
Antipater, the chief instigator of his domestic misery. Just 
in the last days of his life the permission of the emperor 
arrived for the execution of Antipater, which soon afterwards 
was carried out** 

A few days before his death Herod once again altered 
his will, for he named Archelaus, the older son of Malthace, 
king, his brother Antipas tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
and Philip, the son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem, tetrarch of 
Ganlonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea^ and Paniaa^^ 

At last, five days after the execution of Antipater, Herod 
died at Jericho in B.c. 4, unwept by those of his own house, 
and hated by all the people.^*^ — A pompous funeral prooes- 

>*^ Josephnfli Anliq. xvii 6. 5 ; fFan of the Jeiot, L 33. 6L The cider 
was not carried out (AnUq. xriL 8. 2 ; Wan tf ikt Jewt, L 33. 8). Com- 
pare the similar rabbinical tradition in Derenhoaig, p. 164 sq. 

*^ Joeephns, AtUiq, xviL 7 ; Wars of the Jews, L 33. 7 ; Nicolas of 
Damascos in Mtiller. 

>*« Joeephus, Aniiq. xviL a 1 ; Wan ofQu Jem, L 33. 7-^ 

**' Josephus^ Aniiq. xvii. 8. 1 ; Wan of the Jewt^ L 33. 8. — On the date 
of his death, see Fi^ret, '' Eclaircissement sur I'annde et sur le temps 
prdcis de la mort d'H^rode le Grand, roi de Jud^" {MAnoine de fAcor 
dAnU des inecripHone d beUee-ldtree^ piem. s^e, L xxi. 1754, pp. 278-298) ; 
Sandemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatume^ 1793, pp. 307-394 (the classical 
work); Wnrm in Bengel's Arehiv, 2nd toI. Ist part» 1818, pp. 26-39 
(worthy of being consalted for its astronomical computations) ; Idelcr, 
Handbudi der Qirtmologief iL 389-393 ; Wieseler, Chronological Synopnis^ 
pp. 46-51 ; Seyffitrth, Ckronologia sacra, ppi 80-85 ; Oumpach, Ueber den 
aUjUdisehen Kalender (1848X pp. 236-238 ; Van der Chijs, De Herode 
MagnOy p. 62 sq. ; Lewin, FasU sacra (1865X pp. ix., xxiL ; Gaspari; 
Chrofnohgioal and Oeografkieal Iwtrodudion to the Life of Jesus C%ii< 
pp. 28-34 ; Qoandt) ZeUmrdswmg und ZeUbesUmmungen in den Evangdien 
(1872X pp. 4-12 ; Sevin, Chnmologie des Lebens Jesu (2 Au6. 1874^ pp. 54- 
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sion accompanied the royal corpse from Jericho, a distance of 

70; Riesa, Das Geburttjahr Chrtdi (1880X pp. 6-67, 189-224; Schegj;, 
Das Todujahr des K&nigg Herodes und das Todujahr Jau Christi, 1882 ; 
RiesB, NockmaU das Geburisfahr Jesu Chrigti (1883X pp. 1-G8 ; Sattlcr, 
Das Jahr 749 nctch Erbauung Roms das trakre GelmrUjahr Jesu (AUgem, 
Zeiiung^ 1883, Beilage Nr. 72) ; Mt^main, La connaxMsajiice des tenips ^van- 
geliques (1886), pp. 53-4^9 ; Kellner in the Katholik, 1887, zweite Halftc, 
pp. 75-82, 166-182. 

Herod died shortly before a Fslsscvct {Aniiq. xvii. 9. 3; Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 1. 3X therefore in March or April. Since Josephus says that he 
reigned thirty-seven years from the date of his appointment, thirty-four 
years from his conquest of Jerusalem {Aniitf. xvii. 8. 1 ; IVars of the Jews, 
i. 33. 8X it would seem as if, counting thirty-seven years from the year 
B.C. 40, he must have died in b c. 3. But we know that Josephus else- 
where counts a year too much, according to our reckoning;. Thus he 
counts from the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompcy to that by Herod 
twenty-seven years {Antiq. xiv. 16. 4), whereas the true number is twenty- 
six (&a f{3-B.c. 37). Again, from the conquest of Herod down to that 
by Titus he counts 107 years (Antiq. xx. 10), whereas titere were only 
106 (A.U.C. 717-A.u.c. 823). He reckons the spring of B.c. 31 the siiventh 
year of Herod (Antuf. xv. 5. 2 ; fVars of the Jeics, i. 19. 3X whereas it was 
only the sixth year (his reign beginning with July B.c. 37). The reason of 
this is that he counts portions of a year as a year ; and, indeed, he probably, 
according to the example of the Mishna (com p. Rosh haskaiuiy i. 1 : *inK3 

• •• • 

■ • • 

Dofeb nOOT }^th |D^33X reckons the years of the king's reign from Nisan 

•»:-TT- '»•: 

to Nisan. If this be so, the thirty-f<inrth year of Herod would begin on 
the Ist Nisan of the year b.c. 4, and Herod must in that case have died 
between 1st and 14th Nisan, since his death occurred before the Passover. 
That this is indeed the correct reckoning is confirmed by astronomical 
date, and by the chronology of the successors of Herod. 

1. Shortly before Herod's death an eclipse of the moon occurred (Aniiq. 
xvii. 6. 4). This only corre.<iK)nd8 to the year B.C. 4, in which on the 
night of March 12-13 an eclipse of the moon took place ; whereas in the 
years 3 and 2 B.c. in Palestine generally there was no such phenomenon 
(Wurm, p. 34 f. ; Idelor, p. 391 f.). 

2. The chronology of two successors of Herod, Archelaus and Antipas, 
requires B.c. 4 = a.u.c. 750, as tlio y<?ar of Herod's death. 

(a) Archelaus. He was, acconling to Dio Cassius, Iv. 27, deposed by 
Augustus in the year a.u c. 759, during the consulship of Aemilius 
Lepidus and L. Arruntius, in the tenth year of his reign. So also says 
Josephus in Antiq. xvii. 13. 2, and in Life, I, where the earlier statement 
of the Wars of ike Jevcs, ii. 7. 3, that this occurred "in the ninth year of 
his reign," is correctetl. Hence his reign bogan in a.u.c. 750. 
DIV. I. VOL. I. 2 G 
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(6) Antipas. He was depoeed by Caligula in the summer of a.d. 39 == 
A.U.C. 792 (see under § 176). Since we still have coins of his bearing 
date the forty-third year of his reign, the year of the beginning of his 
reign most at latest have been A.n.G. 750. 

All these £eu^s therefore yield this result, that Herod died in the year 
B.C. 4 = A.n.a 750, shortly before the Passover. — This result, at least so 
far as it relates to the year, is now accepted by most modem scholars 
(among whom may be named : Fr^ret, Sanclemente, Ideler, Wieseler, 
Qumpach, van der Chijs, Lewin, Sevin, Schegg, Sattler, Memain). Others 
appit)ach nearly the same conclusion : Wurm (B.a 4 or 3), Quandt, and 
Eellner (b.g. 3). The following diverge farther : Caspari, Riess (&a IX 
and Seyffiirth (a.d. 1). 

In reference to matters of detail, the following points may be noted : 
1. The custom of reckoning a portion of the calendar year in the begin- 
ning and end of a year, be it ever so small, as a full year in the reign, 
did undoubtedly exist in Egypt Not only the years of the Ptolemies, 
but also the years of the Roman emperors, were in Egjrpt numbered in 
this manner (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologies i. 117 ff. ; Mommsen, 
RffmiKkee SUuUsrechi, 1 Aufl. iL 2, 758 fL). At a Uiter period this mode 
of reckoning the years of the emperors became common outside of Egypt 
(Mommsen, i. 501 f., ii. 2. 756 ff.)L In reference to the similar style of 
reckoning the years of the Jewish kings by Josephus, see Qumpach, 
pp. 223-236. — 2. Of the coins of Antipas of a.d. 43 (MF) there are at 
present three known examples (Madden, Coins of the JewSy 1881, p. 
121 sq. ; two according to Lenormant, TrAor <U NumisnuUique^ p. 125, pL 
LIX. n. 19 and 20 ; one according to de Saulcy, MiUvnqee de Numitma- 
tiquej t ii. 1877, p. 92). Their existence is thus put beyond question. 
But great difficulties are caused by a coin with the supposed date of a.d. 
44 (MA). It has been described not only by the little to be depended 
upon Vaillant, but also in a manuscript account of travels by Galand, who 
found it at Jericho in A.D. 1674 (communicated by Fr^ret, M^maires de 
tAead^mde dee tnecr, et beUee-lettree^ t xxL 1754, pp. 292 sq.). Sanclemente, 
pp. 315-319, and Eckhel, Dodrina JNum, iii. 487, have both occupied 
themselves with this discussion. Both conjecture that the date has been 
incorrectly read (it may rather have been AA = 34). Compare pro and 
contra also : Ideler, p. 391 ; Madden, Hiftory of Jewish Coinage, p. 99 ; 
Coins of the Jews, p. 122 ; Riess, 1880, pp. 55^7 ; Sattler, Das Jahr, 749 ; 
Memain, p. 448 f. ; Kellner, p. 176. Eckhel's reasons are very con- 
vincing ; he points especially to this, that the coin described by Galand, 
according to its other peculiarities, corresponds to those of the year 34, 
but not to those of the year 43. The only point of difficulty arises from 
the statement made by Fr^ret at p. 293 in reference to Galand's descrip- 
tion : *'les lettres de T^poque MA sont tres-nettement figur^ dans son 
manuscrit et absolument separdes Tune de Tautre.'' The matter therefore 
continues undecided. But even if the date 44 be the correct reading, still 
the death of Herod cannot in any case be placed earlier than A.u.a 750. 
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eight furlongs, in the direction of Herodium, where it was 
laid in its last resting-place.^^ 

The end of his reign was bloody as its beginning had been. 
The brighter portion lay in the middle. But even during his 
better days he was a despot, and upon the whole, with all the 
glory of his reign, " he was still only a common man " (Hitzig, 
ii. 659). The title of "the Great," by which we are accus- 
tomed to distinguish him from his more feeble descendants . , ^j 
of the same name, is only justified when it is used in this Ap()^ ^ 
relative sense.^*' 

y 

Were we to accept an earlier date for Herod's death, we would be obli^ 
to extend the period of the reign of Antipas down to A.U.C. 793.-3. The 
attempts that have been made to determine more exactly the day of 
Herod's death by the help of Jewish tradition have not been successful. 
In the old Megillath Taanith^ the 7th Chisleu and the 2nd Shebat are 
always characterized as days of rejoicing (see text and translation in 
Dercnbourg, Hidoire, pp. 442-446, § 21 and § 25). But it is only the 
quite late commentary, which is unsupporteil by any Jewish tradition, 
that makes the remark that the 7th Chisleu ^^-as the day of Herod's death, 
and the 2nd Shebat the day of the death of Jannaus. On the worthless- 
ness of this commentary, see Wellhausen, PharuiUr w\d Sadduciier^ pp. 
56-63 ; compare also above, p. 163. Kellner adopts the 7th Chisleu in 
the Katholik, 1887, zweite Halfte, pp. 180-182. But since it is related 
of Jannaus that on the 2nd Shebat he had put in prison the moi^t distin- 
guished of the Jews, and ordered that after his death they should be 
executed, many Jewish scholars assume an interchange of this name for 
that of Herod, and put the death of Herod therefore on the 2nd Shebat 
So Gratz, Getchichte der Juden^ Bd. iii., 4 Aufl. p. 472 if., note 1 ; Brann, 
De Herodis qui dicitur Magni filixs^ 1873, p. 8 sq. The one statement is 
of as little value as the other. 

iM Josephus, Ardiq. xvii. 8. 3,^yi. : nt9m» 1% M 'Hpuhtiw niklm o«r« ; 
War$ of the Jews^ i. 33. 9,^n. : rr «2/ot/f )i ifcofiiaiti ro vifita Zttntovioyf tl: 
' Upit^icp, — The former passage states how far upon the way the funeral 
procession went ; the latter passive gives the distance from Jericho to 
Herodium. It is undoubtedly the more important of the two fortresses 
that is intended (see above, p. 435^ and its distance from Jericho is 
somewhere about 200 stadia or furlongs. Since Herod was buried there, 
the fAifiifiuop of Herod at Jerusalem {JVan of the Jews^ v. 3. 2, 12. 2) was 
only a memorial, not an erection over his tomb. 

>*' In this sense is the title intended even in Joeephus in the single 
passage in which he uses it {Artiiq. xviii. 5. 4). 
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